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OZPOSITED ®yY THE 
UNITEO STATES OF aMerve 


The Labor Month 


in Review 





Upon Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell’s 
appointment of a committee to study a job dispute 
at Cape Canaveral, Fla., members of the Plumbers 
union and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers returned to their jobs at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., after a 1-week strike at the end 
of November. The strikers claimed that em- 
ployees of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration were doing work over which the 
unions held jurisdiction. The committee will be 
asked to submit recommendations to provide the 
basis for a settlement, with the understanding 
that any agreement will not be a precedent for 
settling other jurisdictional disputes. 
Jurisdictional conflict continued to afflict other 
missile bases. Earlier in the month, a conflict 
between the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the Plumbers at the new Convair 
Astronautics Division plant near San Diego had 
led to the IAM’s cancellation of an 8-year agree- 
ment for arbitrating all disputes between the two 
unions. The Defense Department announced 
that 78,000 man-days were lost as a result of work 
stoppages at missile bases in the year ended 
June 30. The department has conferred with 
union leaders on this subject and AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany has been trying to find a 
formula for eliminating jurisdictional disputes 
among the Federation’s affiliates, but little 
‘progress has been evident. 


Wirth tHe ossectives of helping develop fair 
and just relationships in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations and contributing to the general 
welfare, a committee of the National Council of 
Churches made an intensive study of the 1959 
steel strike that was published late in November. 
In its recommendations, the committee opposed 
any legal prohibition on the right to strike or to 
conduct collective bargaining on an industrywide 


' basis, but asserted that social relationships in this 
; 


country had reached the stage where “work 
stoppages will increasingly be felt to have out- 
lived their usefulness.” The members endorsed 
recent proposals for equipping the Government 
with a variety of methods for handling emergency 
disputes so that it could be more flexible in specific 
situations. The committee rejected the concept 
of compulsory arbitration as a technique and also 
contended that the Government should enter only 
those disputes in which such action was essential 
to safeguard the public interest. 


PresipENT David J. McDonald of the Steel- 
workers and R. Conrad Cooper of U.S. Steel 
announced that the joint committee to study local 
working conditions problems which, under’ the 
contract signed in January, was to make its report 
and recommendations by November 30, would not 
meet that deadline. Their statement said they 
had not yet finished the “exploration” period. 
Steelworkers covered under the January 1960 
contracts received deferred increases averaging 
9.4 cents an hour on December 1. A potential 
cost-of-living increase was being arbitrated under 
contract terms which made the granting of a 
maximum 3-cent cost-of-living increase contin- 
gent upon insurance costs between the contract 
signing and the quarter ending June 30, 1961. 
Union and management had been unable to agree 
within the 30 days allotted by the contract upon 
the estimated projections of insurance costs. 
However, over a million workers in automotive, 
aircraft, and related industries received escalator 
increases in December as a result of a rise in the 
Consumer Price Index to 127.3 percent of its 
1947-49 level in October. About 975,000 re- 
ceived 2 cents and about 80,000 gained 1 cent. 


Upon the heels of the Mechanization and Mod- 
ernization Agreement between the Pacific Maritime 
Association and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, the New York 
Shipping Association and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association adopted a scale for royalty 
payments to the ILA on container cargoes. An 
arbitration board announced on November 22 
that payments would range from 35 cents to $1 a 
gross ton on containers filled or emptied away 
from piers by non-ILA labor. Payments were to 
be retroactive to July 1, and to continue to the 
expiration of the contract on September 30, 1962, 
ul 
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with either party having the right to seek an 
adjustment in October 1961. In exchange for 
arbitration of the question of compensation for 
containerized cargo, the ILA agreed in the 1959 
negotiations to do away with “stripping” cargo 
containers—unloading and reloading them on the 
pier. Alexander Chopin, chairman of the shipping 
association, said that the award cleared the way 
for greater use of container operations and esti- 
mated that there would be no job losses as a 
result, since containerization should result in 
increased business and more work opportunities. 
Thomas W. Gleason, labor member of the arbitra- 
tion board, said that the royalty payments should 
be extended to all Atlantic and Gulf ports. The 
greatest immediate impact was expected to be in 
trade with Puerto Rico, in which container cargoes 
account for about one-half of the general cargo 
transported by ship. The benefits and adminis- 
tration of the fund accumulated from the payments 
were still to be negotiated by the parties. 

A 4-month strike by Local 1 of the Elevator 
Constructors Union in New York City, which had 
seriously hampered construction, ended on Decem- 
ber 3 when union members voted 1,030 to 348 to 
accept a 3-year contract. Under the settle- 
ment, workers were to receive a 25-cent-an-hour 
wage increase each year, except that in the first 
year operators will receive $1.26 a year to bring 
them up to the mechanics’ scale. The employers 
were authorized to hire about 6 percent of their 
workers outside the union hiring hall, but they 
were unable to obtain a clause permitting free 
use of prefabricated equipment, which they had 
sought. 

The United Auto Workers swallowed a second 
defeat at the Sikorsky Division plants of United 
Aircraft early in November. Last summer, the 
union lost a 3-month strike at the division’s plants 
in Stratford and Bridgeport, Conn. A decertifi- 
cation election had been sought before the strike 
ended, and the vote announced in November 
removed about 5,000 employees from UAW 
representation. An independent union is now 
attempting to organize the group. 


Tue Sun Valley, Fla., real estate venture of 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa, which was 
first given publicity during the McClellan com- 


ae 


mittee hearings, became the basis for indica 
of Hoffa and two associates on December 7., 
Henry Lower, president of Sun Valley, Inc., and 
former president of a Detroit Teamster local, and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., former branch manager 
of the Bank of Commonwealth in Detroit, were 
indicted along with Hoffa by a Federal grand jury 
in Orlando, Fla. The indictment charged that, 
the three had devised a way to defraud four 
Detroit labor organizations and others of more 
than half a million dollars by inducing them 
through false pretenses and promises to purchase 
land from Sun Valley. 

Maurice Hutcheson, president of the Brother. 
hood of Carpenters, and William O. Blaier, a union 
vice president, were sentenced on November 28 to 
2 to 14 years in prison and fines of $250 each for 
their activities in an Indiana highway land scandal. 
Frank M. Chapman, union treasurer, who (as 
reported last month) was also convicted in the, 
same trial, died before the sentencing. The Car- 
penters’ Executive Board declared that the con- 
victions resulted from a “climate of intense 
antiunionism” in the State and that the men 
would be “completely vindicated when the record 
of this case is considered in the calm judicial, 
atmosphere of the Indiana Supreme Court.” 

A threatened strike on the Canadian railroads 
was prohibited at the last moment by emergency 
legislation that became effective on December 2. 
The law required the 110,000 nonoperating railroad] 
workers to postpone strike action at least until 
May 15, 1961, when a Royal Commission studying 
the railroad freight rate structure is expected to’ 
hand down its findings. The Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
had refused to accept a 14-cent-an-hour wage 
increase in a 2-year contract recommended by a 
conciliation board. The union had agreed to the 
board’s recommendation. 

Unemployment reached 4 million in the month 
of November, amounting to a seasonally adjusted 
rate of 6.3 percent of the labor force which was the 
highest rate since December 1958. During the, 
month, nine more areas were added to those major 
production and employment centers with more 
than 6-percent unemployment—which now in- 
cludes a third of the 150 centers surveyed by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
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Major Agreement 
Expirations and 
Reopenings in 1961 


CORDELIA T. WARD* 





NEGOTIATIONS in the automobile industry are 
likely to be of major interest among the important 
collective bargaining developments expected in 
1961. Agreements in this industry are due to 
expire in August and September. Other industries 
where contracts are to be renegotiated in the 
course of the year are trucking (January), rubber 
(April through June), meatpacking (August), and 
machinery (September). Altogether, two-fifths 
of the agreements for bargaining units of 5,000 or 
more workers, affecting a total of about 2 million 
workers, are due to expire in 1961. Most of the 
remaining major contracts provide for either previ- 
ously agreed upon deferred wage increases or 
possible cost-of-living adjustments, or they permit 
reopenings on wages. 

The U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has in its file of agreements, or 
from published reports, information on 343 col- 
lective bargaining contracts covering 5,000 or 
more workers each.' These agreements, which 
represent virtually all of the contracts of this size 
in the United States, cover nearly 6 million work- 
ers, or about a third of all workers under collective 
bargaining. Of these agreements, 291, involving 
5.3 million workers, will be in effect on January 1, 
1961. Fifty-two agreements were to expire by 
December 31, 1960, and settlements had not been 
reached at the time this article was completed. 
Included in this group are major agreements in the 
airline industry for nonflying personnel and the 
agreement between the General Electric Co. and 
the International Union of Electrical Workers.” 
As a result, this article deals with the status of 
the 291 agreements known to be effective on 


’ January 1, 1961. 


The overwhelming majority of major agree- 
ments which will be in effect January 1, 1961, 
were negotiated for 2- to 3-year terms (table 1). 
Only 35 of the 285 agreements of fixed duration 
will be in effect for longer periods, including 17 for 
5 years. 

All but 22 of the 291 major agreements provided 
for possible wage adjustments by including 
deferred wage increases or cost-of-living clauses, 
or by permitting wage reopenings either at a fixed 
date or under specified conditions. Frequently, 
and particularly in long-term agreements, more 
than one type of wage adjustment was stipulated, 
as the following tabulation indicates: 


Agreements Workers 

Wage reopening only_-__------- 60 1, 436, 200 
Escalator clause only_----------- 1 12, 500 
Deferred increase only__..---~---- 98 1, 121, 200 
Wage reopening and escalator 

Qi. bes 56 SARS Se 1 7, 000 
Wage reopening and deferred in- 

I Sctaleceniaeies-& atwatakantan tues 29 553, 800 
Escalator clause and deferred in- 

RE EERE Ry gt SOE 70 1, 555, 200 
Wage reopening, escalator clause, 

and deferred increase----- ---- - 10 224, 500 


Possible wage adjustment in 1961 may result 
from contract reopenings provided in 66 agree- 
ments. Under the terms of 19 of these agree- 
ments, wage negotiations may take place in event 
of a stipulated “change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar” or other significant economic changes. 
The other 47 agreements establish a specific 
reopening date or the date at which a wage increase, 
if agreed upon, is to go into effect (table 2). 
Adjustments in wages resulting from changes in 
the BLS Consumer Price Index may be in store 
for 1.6 million workers covered by 75 agreements, 
primarily in the aircraft, automobile, and steel 
industries. The primary metals industry—to- 
gether with aircraft, shipbuilding, railroads (oper- 
ating employees), and construction-—comprises 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 Although the Bureau does not collect railroad and airline agreements, 
information for four key railroad and five airline bargaining situations has 
been included in this study. 

2 At the time this article was completed (October 20, 1960), newspapers 
reported a 3-year agreement between GE and the IUE which, in addition to 
a 3-percent wage increase effective “immediately,” included one of the follow- 
ing three options to be selected by the union: (1) a 3-percent wage increase in 
April 1962, an eighth paid holiday, and a fourth week of vacation after 25 years; 
(2) a 4-percent increase in April 1962; or (3) a wage reopening in April 1962, 
By November 10, the IUE left it to the discretion of local unions to choose 
either option (1) or option (2). 
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TasLe 1. Dunration,! WaGE-REOPENING, AND WaGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS COVERING 5,000 op 
More Workers, 1N Errecr January 1, 1961 
Totals? Agreements with provisions for— 
Wage reopening | Automatic cost-of-living Deferred wage increase 
Duration Number of | review 
Number of workers ' 2 
agreements (thousands) | | 
Agreements Workers Agreements Workers | Agreements Workers 
(thousands) (thousands) | (thousands) § 
Ti itanticeninimetmattpdpeweevanenoen 291 5, 312.6 100 3, 454.7 
Nh ee EE 5 + a Ra Ca? ae 
Over 1 and less than 2 years... 17 161. 2 3 71.1 
at a oe 80 933. 4 15 720.0 
Over 3 wid as ta 9 years 44 1, 285.7 4 1, 261.7 
0 101 1, 288.3 47 627.5 
} + apa deemet 3 19.0 2 19.0 
ST ae 3 48.5 2 | 48.5 
= 4 and less than 5 years. - 4 30.6 2) 25.1 
pany pene a 17 269. 6 13 | 247.5 
Lf eae 8 213.3 8 | 213.3 
Open ae (no fixed term)‘..........- 6 991.4 | 4 | 213.5 
1 In classifying agreements by duration for this study, a 1-month leeway reopenings, automatic cost-of-living reviews, and deferred increases scheduled 
was observed; e.g., agreements with terms of 23 or 25 months were grouped prior to termination date are counted for contracts terminating in 1961. 


with agreements of 2 years’ duration. 
2 Sums of individual wage provision items may exceed totals, since agree- 
ments frequently provide for more than one wage action. Possible wage 


3 Refers to all workers covered by agreements, including instances where 
deferred increases were granted to specific groups or occupations only. 
4 Subject to negotiation at any time. 



































































































TaBLE 2. PROVISIONS FOR TERMINATION, WAGE REOPENING, OR WAGE ADJUSTMENT IN 1961, IN AGREEMENTS COVERING 
5,000 on More Workers in Errect January 1, 1961, By INpustry Group 
Agreements with provisions in 1961 for— | 
Current | | Current 
agreements Wage ans. | agreements not 
available ! Pree rst _____| Automatic | Deferred wage| available 
Termination | cost-of-living increase | 
Industry Specific wage | Possible wage review 
reopening reopening | 
| 
| 
Work- Work- Work- Work- Work- Work- | Work- 
A ers Agree-| ers Agree-| ers Agree-| ers Agree-| ers Agree-| ers Agree-| ers 
ments | (thou- | ments| (thou- | ments} (thou- | ments| (thou- | ments} (thou- | ments| (thou- | ments| (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) sands) sands)? sands) 
BE a ee 291 |5, 312.6 117 |1, 966.7 7 |1, 438.7 19 230.8 75 (1,599.2 | 119 [1,877.2 52 | 585.4 
ee 147 |2, 587.1 65 |1, 204.8 10 208. 5 15 193.0 68 /1, 538.9 4 959. 2 20 258.9 
Ordnance and accessories _.......-.-..-.---.. 2 ee ee a nities oa 2 16.5 2 J _ oe eee 
Food and kindred peoducts ee 14| 165.4 9 | Seri mionin sabia act acsll 4 34.5 4 78.5 1 10.0 
Tobacco manufactures_........-.-- 1 5.8 1 S| Se eet See a See Saeeeet goddietendind ‘ nawsdbs 
Textile-mill products 5 39.3 3 26.0 1 5.3 2 | a aS: Sane: saReeie annul 
Ap 13 | 322.7 8| 133.8 1} 125.0 3 i. | A REPRE HEREC SENT 7] 84.0 
2| 30.0 a ae See te EES alee: EEeEee. ieee . | ‘ 
2 33.0 1 13.0 1 ) ) ee ee ae ee ee eee = a 
4 22.8 2 Bt Excncvednisanddelsouccisbtiguiuctinacwcad _— 1 i) eee, ee 
2 gy et ee EE ee Ce Gee 1 6.2 2 13.7 1 5.3 
Products of petroleum ond rm i acihieinemacinhats 2 19.1 2 _ |] See Nees 1 ae eet) ees ere 1 5.0 
Rubber oe products. 5 84.5 5 | 2 ee 4 . | | i: ee ee: Le | Sore: 
Leather and leather products............... 3 | ae eee a eee 2 it | Pe See 3 19.0 2 13.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. _...... 5 42.2 2 . = aia 1 TY |) ae See 3 28.3 1 5.5 
Primary metal industries_............. 24) 489.1 3 ) Sea: meets TE! Peet 22} 475.1 SPT G6 bas-<oh. watt 
Fabri brieated metal products blapisttchiempeneoesiy 5 51.3 2 SEES ORR Gaia Sactisinanags 3 37.3 | 3 8 aes | “a 
Machinery Gases . SS eee 10} 147.5 Si * | Se Hie et ee ee 8/| 135.9 2 | i Raseem weeeet 
Electrical machinery, equipment, 
«0th ielllatiieiinintineameooenns ll 146.6 5 57.7 3 23.2 1 13.0 2 TB. 6 }-.-00 coe 5 120. 
‘Transportation BE idcuscenbccorese 34] 916.1 11 | 645.3 3 | |; ae ees 25 | 800.5 21 258. 8 2 15.7 
Instruments and related products..........- 2 16.5 1 9.5 1 |) Se ae 1 Re Sees ae ws 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries-- -- 1 Se taicinrdindsniscsivncseetipaarainig 1 > SR See 1 EF Rincindcdiceunestll 
144 |2, 725.5 52 671.9 37 |1, 230.2 | a 37.8 7 60.3 55 | 918.0 32 326.5 
ae eS Se eee | nGnidettbhwnddniiine~edsabinagsend | as oe oe os vou 
26; 481.0 17 335.2 3 54.0 1 15.0 4 28.3 | 10 174.8 2 20.5 
» 2 aa See 2 fw EE Eee 1 213. 5 7 89.6 
mm 28 | 349.1 6 70.1 9S TE © Bac canisubisecthinalcensenckodcesous | 1 23.9 7 84.5 
Utilities: Electric and gas-__...-............ s 738.5 4 44.9 1 13.6 2 14.9 |.-..- te 1 08 ae 
Wholesale and retail trade.................-. 14] 111.4 6 0 | RR EV PE ereee 2 20.0 ~ 67.5 2 12.4 
Hotels and restaurants.....................- 12] 127.3 1 15.0 5 BT ces ccdealieeanadn 1 12.0 5 tee ee 
NG pitcctewsncvescntectccncecseous 10 {| 107.1 5 56.1 1 4] ea! eens Irae ee 1 12.0 1 | 5.5 
Construction... ....-....-------------------- 42 | 494.6 13 | 106.7 4} 92.2 1  X > eae -| 28) 356.7 13} 114.0 
| 





























1 See footnote 2, table 1. 


3 See footnote 3, table 1. 


4 See text footnote 1. 
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Taste 3. Exprration Dates Speciriep In 291 AGREE- 
MENTS CoverING 5,000 on Morne Workers! 
Num-} Number 
ber of of 
Year and month | agree-| workers Significant contract expirations 
ments} (thou- 
sands) 
BOR, cccenccceccas 291 | 5,312.6 
Bh .ncaceccosewsesd 117 1, 966.7 
January......-. 10 237.4 | Trucking. 
February - --..- 7 138.9 | Women’s dresses. 
es 6 58.5 
a 10 97.7 | Rubber. 
BR noniicmune 22 205.6 | Cotton garments; rubber. 
} | See 10 97.8 | Rubber; maritime. 
CE ocncctncecy 3 22.0 
pS eas 11 676.0 | Meatpacking; automobiles. 
September. .... 14 184.3 | Machinery; automobiles; maritime. 
October........ . 76.3 | Electrical products. 
November - -. . 6 62.1 
December. .... 10 110.1 | Tobacco. 
—————E———E— 123 1, 688. 4 
January... 3 19.2 
February - . 7 111.0 
March. ..-. 10 81.3 
[Saas 15 210.3 | Construction. 
May... 17 213.8 | Construction. 
June. 38 663.9 | Steel and aluminum; aircraft; ship- 
building. 
. 10 80.9 
CC 72 7 96.8 
September. ...-. ~ 112.1 | Maritime. 
| ae ae “ 
November - -.. 5 55.6 
December... ..-. 3 43.5 
eee 37 586.8 
January-June 23 366. 6 or ~ <hr communications; men’s 
ot , 
July-Decem 14 220.2 | Communications; electrical prod- 
r. ucts. 
ee 6 57.0 
— Se 1 17.0 
a 1 5.3 
Open end ?_....... 6 991.4 | Railroads; coal. 














1 Based on agreements known to be in effect on January 1, 1961. For 
62 situations, covering 585,400 workers, agreements effective in 1961 were 
not available. 

* Subject to negotiation at any time. 


the bulk of the workers scheduled to receive a 
specified wage increase of a deferred nature, 
frequently referred to as an “annual productivity 
increase” or an “annual improvement factor.” 

Of the 117 agreements expiring in 1961, the 
largest number (42) expire in the second quarter, 
but the largest number of workers—over 880,000— 
are affected by terminations in the third quarter 
(table 3). The Labor Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 requires that a party 
to an agreement desiring to terminate or modify 
it shall serve written notice upon the other party 
60 days before the expiration date. In the 
absence of such notice, many agreements provide 
for the automatic continuation of the agreement, 
frequently for yearly periods. 


Listing of Selected Agreements 


Table 4 contains a list of 143 selected bargaining 
situations, each covering 5,000 or more workers, 
many of which expire or may be reopened for wage 
negotiations between January 1 and December 31, 
1961.5 The listing also includes a number of 
contracts which are not scheduled to terminate or 
be reopened but which provide for wage reviews 
based upon changes in living costs or specify 
deferred wage increases payable during 1961. The 
143 situations listed cover 3.8 million workers. 

3 Space limitations preclude the listing of all major contracts under which 
some action in 1961 is scheduled. No contracts in the construction industry 


are listed; in other industry groups, the selection of contracts is, in the main, 
designed to cover a broad range of separate industries and key situations. 
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—_ 
TaBLE 4. ExprraTion, REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS OF SELECTED CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- Tabi 
MENTS, JANUARY—DECEMBER 1961! “ 
—_— 
Order of Listing 
Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing, exclusive of construction and mining Com 
1. Steel and aluminum 11, Petroleum 20. Railroads 
2. Fabricated metal products 12. Stone, clay, and glass products 21. Local transit 
3. Machinery 13. Lumber 22. Trucking and warehousing — 
4. Electrical products 14. Paper 23. Maritime 
5. Automobiles 15. Printing and publishing 24. Telephone and telegraph — 
6. Aircraft 16. Textiles 25. Electric and gas utilities ! Sperr 
7. Shipbuilding 17. Apparel 26. Wholesale and retail trade ing' 
8. Controlling instruments 18. Food products 27. Finance, insurance, and real estate (El 
9. Rubber 19. Tobacco 28. Hotels and restaurants — 
10. Chemicals 
Bae A % Rayt! 
Approxi- Provisions effective January- December 1961 for— Co. 
mate valine io 
Company or association ? Union * number Contract } Zenit 
of em- term ¢ Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hourly cag 
ployees Wage reopening living review rate unless otherwise speci- 
covered fied) 
| 
1, Steel and Aluminum 
: sksitliginadacncthihadaialicaclagi ps 
Aluminum Co. of America_| Aluminum; and ee OE "t.. .......s dena wodbscbescesentuad Semiannually Aug. 1, 1961; increase varies by Amer 
Steelworkers. July 1962. (Feb. and Aug.). lecation. (K 
Bethlehem Steel Co__.....- Steelworkers-- ..- NS ee he Oct. 1, 1961; 7-10 cents. kee 
June 1962. : Bud 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe and | Molders.........- NSS ee eee ee eee 6 Jan. 3 and July 1, 1961; 3 cents. 
Fitt Manufacturers’ Dec. 1961. } | Chry 
Negotiat Committee. | | 
hicago oundrymen’s |____- dam nA 5,000 | May 1950to |.............._-.. ch: URE = Ford 
Association and inde- Apr. 1961. 
a companies (Illi- | Gene 
nois). | | 
Jones & Laughlin Steel | Steelworkers___-. 27, 000 | Jan. 1960 to Be) og Pie wchphdbee Oct. 1, 1961_.......| Oct. 1, 1961; 7-10 cents. Stud 
Corp. (Ohio and Penn- June 1962. | | } (Se 
sylvania). | | | 
Kaiser Aluminum and |--.-- h...spicciine ES) eS ...-----| Semiannually | Aug. 1, 1961; 7-13 cents — 
Chemical Corp. July 1962. | (Feb. and Aug.).! 
Kaiser Steel Corp. (Fon- |__-._ | NE eee 6,500 | Oct. 1959 to |.........---.... pect | em: 3, WE css- — 
tana, Calif.) June 1961. Ben 
Republic Steel Corp_._....|...-- ae 51, 000 Jen. |, aaa -.-------| Oct. 1, 1961........| Oct. 1, 1961; 7-9.8 cents. : 
une 1962. | | 
United States Steel Corp. |-..-- ee 125, 000 | Jan. 1960 to |_.-..----. Te | UL UCU 7 Oct. 1, 1961; 7-10 cents. Boei 
(production and mainte- June 1962. | | 
nance). } Cur 
Youngstown Sheet and |---.. _ een eee he 8 se 2 ee ----| Oct. 1, 1961.....--.| Oct. 1, 1961; 7-10 cents. (v 
Tube Co. June 1962. | | | 
| | Dou 
| | : at Se Ie aati os , (8 
Se 
2. Fabricated Metal Products Dou 
(L 
American Can Co___.....-- Steelworkers.....| 18,000 | Oct. 1959to j|_.......-......... ined Semiannually Oct. 1, 1961: 7-10.8 cents for T 
Sept. 1962. (Apr. and Oct.) hourly rated employees; Gen 
$2.80-$4.72 per week for Sa 
salaried employees. Ce 
Loc! 
California Metal Trades | Machinists......- ES ESE TD Lea ee (A 
Association. Mar. 1961. 
Continental Can Co., Inc_.| Steelworkers_-_-- 13,600 | Oct. 1959to |.......-- siieiauainannniagieee | Semiannually Oct. 1, 1961: Job classesland2, . Loe 
Sept. 1962. (Apr. and Oct.). 7 cents per hour; al) others C 
| will be increased by 7 cents A 
| and adjusted to reflect an Nor 
| 0.2-cent per-hour increase in In 
increments between job 
| classes. Uni 
i | P 
ee Lee See ee - a 
3. Machinery ic 
Allis-Chalmers Manufac- | Auto Workers... 9,000 | Apr. 1959 to Se eee | Quarterly (Mar., | = 
turing Co. (West Allis, Nov. 1961. | June, Sept., | wee 
Wis.). Dec.). | 
Automotive Tool and Die |__-... ee ae 6,000 | Jan. 1959to |__.. do | i Bet 
Man Associa- Sept. 1961. } 7 Cc 
tion (Detroit, Mich.). si 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. |_..-- ae 16,000 | Nov. 1958 to |__--- ; ; .--.do } } Ne 
(Illinois) . t. 1961. | | it 
Deere and Co. (Iowa and |-__.-.. a 13, 800 | Nov. 1958 to |_- pee do | ( 
Tilinois) . Sept. 1961. } 
General Motors Corp......| International 35,000 | Oct. 1958 to do ‘ Pw 
Union of Elec- Aug. 1961. | 
trical Workers. 
International Harvester | Auto Workers....| 33,600 | Jan. 1959 to ion - ; | do ; 
Co. (production and Sept. 1961. | 
maintenance). | | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4. ExprraTION, REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS OF SELECTED CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- 
MENTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1961 '—Continued 
Approxi- Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
mate 
Company or association ? Union * number Contract 
of em- term ¢ Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hourly 
ployees Wage reopening living review rate unless otherwise speci- 
covered fled) 
3. Machi y—C. i a 
Sperry Rand Corp., Rem- | Machinists.__- | 5,600 | Sept. 1956 to |__- 


ington Rand Division 


(Elmira, N.Y.). 








Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. (Massachusetts). 


Zenith Radio Corp. (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 








Brotherhood of 
Electrical 
Workers. 

Independent Ra- 
dionic Workers | 
of America | 
(Ind.). | 


| June 1961. 





4. Electrical Products 





| 
13,000 | Sept. 1958 to 
| Aug. 1961. 


5,000 | July 1959 to 
June 1962. 





; 


In event the President or U.S. 


Congress declares a national 
emergency. 


SEE 05 Sem ccrcscccceap 









































American Motors Corp. | Auto Workers....| 20,000 | Oct. 1958to | OR ae at wets EE RR Quarterly (Mar., 
(Kenosha and Milwau- Sept. 1961. | June, Sept., 
kee, Wis.). Dee.). 
Budd Co | do Se FS Ben cc cuncncacemsneeiuddebisineicdeil ee 
Oct. 1961. 
Chrysler Corp. . ----] do = 104, 000 Oct. 1958 to | o<ans - od od: samedanestel 
| | Aug. 1961. 
Ford Motor Co..-. | do . -| 132,000 | Oct. 1958 to neetiinin ae ew 
| | Aug. 1961. | 
General Motors Corp. ..do onl SORBED | GER TEED Inccwcccnccccsousescs a = 
| Aug. 1961. | 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. | do 7,500 | Nov. 1958 to |-. a — a 
(South Bend, Ind.). | Nov. 1961. 
6. Aircraft 
Bendix Aviation Corp.....| Auto Workers 13,000 | Dec. 1958 to Quarterly (Mar., 
Sept. 1961. June, Sept., 
Dec.). 
Boeing Airplane Co._......| Machinists... i OL ee! ee Aug. 11, 1961; 4.5-8 cents. 
Sept. 1962. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. | Auto Workers EE a a ee Se Nae 
(Wood-Ridge, N.J.). | Sept. 1961. 
Doug'ss Aircraft Co., Inc. | Machinists__- @ }€ |. | .y SBRRRRBSeNe Se Ae Quarterly (Feb., June 7, 1961; 7 cents. 
(Santa Monica and El) June 1962.° May, Aug., 
Segundo, Cailif.). Nov.). 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. | Auto Workers 20, 800 | June 1960 to Quarterly (Feb., June 19, 1961; 7 cents. 
(Long Beach, Calif., and June 1962.° May, Aug., 
Tulsa, Okla.). | Nov.). 
General Dynamics Corp., | Machinists... BF FR Qe aS ae July 3, 1961— July 3, 1961; 3 cents. 
San Diego Division of June 1962. quarterly there- 
Convair. after. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. do 7 of ll, i ee ee ee Quarterly (Mar., | July 10, 1961; 7 cents. 
(Marietta, Ga.). July 1962. June, Sept., 
| Dec.). 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., do... | 12,000 | Aug. 1960 to a July 10, 1961— July 10, 1961; 3 cents. 
California Division (Los July 1962. | quarterly there- 
Angeles County, Cailif.). | after. 
North American Aviation, | Auto Workers...| 24,900 | June 1960 to Quarterly (Jan., May 28, 1961; 7 cents. 
Inc. | June 1962. Apr., July, 
} Oct.). 
United Aircraft ._Corp., | Machinists --| 16,000 | Aug. 1960 to | Nov. 30, 1961___- sins ..| Jan. 2, 1961; 7-12 cents. 
Pratt and Whitney Air- | | Nov. 1962.6 | 
craft Division (Connect- | 
icut). | | | 
7. Shipbuilding 
Bethlehem Steel Co., East | Marine and | 14,000 | June 1960 to | PE Ott A A EE ats ect me Aug. 1, 1961: hourly rates, 11 
Coast Shipbuilding Divi- Shipbuilding. | May 1963. cents; piece rates, 6 percent. 
sion, 
Newport News Shipbuild- | Peninsula Ship- | 12,000 | _ | eee eee IS Cee May 22, 1961; 5-10 cents. 
ing and Dry Dock Co. builders’ | May 1963. 
(Newport News, Va.). Association | 
(Ind.). 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilders.| Metal Trades; 10 | 10,000 | July 1959to |__...............-..---.--.---.-].------------------- July 1, 1961; 9 cents. 





including 
‘Teamsters 


craft unions 
(Ind.). 


June 1962. 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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oy Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
Company or association * Union * number Contract 
of em- term ¢ Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hour 
ployees Wage reopening living review 4 rate unless otherwise s 
covered fled) 
8. Controlling Instruments 
Minneapolis-Honeywell | Teamsters (Ind.)_| 7,000 | Feb. 1960 to | Feb. 1, 1961_.....-......------]------ 2-2-2 
tor Co, (Minne- Jan. 1962. 
=, and St, Paul, 
inn 
Sperry Rand Corp. ., Sperry | International EE IF inicccacumneeieinbiiannemewneiiild Qpetety (Feb.;- 
"Ua Ra ivision Union of Elec- May 1961. y, Aug., 
trical Workers. Now AS 
9. Rubber 
Firestone Tire and Rubber | Rubber.-.-.....-- BR eee neers 
Co. Apr. 1961. 
eee ee itera a. eee 
June 1961. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber |-...-. ee ee Seen 
Co. Apr. 1961. 
United States Rubber Co_-_|..... Giivaxscansest 25,000 | Ma — - At any time... _._. So a 
y > 
10. Chemicals 
American Viscose Corp., | Textile Workers SE ea AL, Se ET June 1, 1961; 5 cents. 
Fibers Division. Union. June 1962. 
Dow Chemica! Co. (Mid- | Mine Workers, I a a al Quarterly (Jan., Feb. 27, 1961; 9 cents. 
land, Mich.). District 50 Mar. 1962. Apr., July, 
(Ind.). Oct.). 
11. Petroleum 
Atlantic Refining Co.......| Atlantic Inde- ee 2 er rr oe) Sr... .... ccconesecumeelespuaupenssdnrasunen 
— Union . 1961. 
Sinclair Oil Corp......----- oft 26 nteat and LS a a: Shee vnR ete hetalme 
Atomic. June 1961. 
12. Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
Glass Container Manufac- | Glass Bottle_..._- 8, 000 CS Se | Mar. 1, 1961; 3 percent. 
turers Institute. Feb. 1962 | 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass | Glass 2 Ce- 8,500 | May a © (coe Ea ee ee OT Tne ae | 
" c. le ’ 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., | Glass Bottle_..... EE See Knee See | Apr. 1, 1961; 3 percent. 
—~ - Me plants Mar. 1962. 
Pitte h Plate Glass | Glass and Ce- 10,000 | June 1960 to | Company and union to meet |____-- Feb. 16, 1961: minimum guar- 
Co., G Division. ramic. Feb. 1962. in Feb. 1961 to discuss pos- antee of $2.21 per hour 
sible adjustments. established; 4 cents for em- 
ployees not on bonus or 
incentive; and 4 cents for 
employees who receive skilled 
| maintenance fixed premium 
except at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Henryetta, Okla.,121 Mt, 
Vernon, Ohio, where increase 
to be determined by job 
evaluation program. 
13. Lumber 
Lumbermen’s — |e 9 Cypenten: and i Tee 
Relations oodworkers. May 1961.° 
Plywood and Door Man. 
ufacturers Industrial 
Committee, Inc.; and 
—— Valley Lum- 
Association 
te m and Ore- 
gon). 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4. EXPprraTION, REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS OF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- 
MENTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1961 —Continued 
me Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
mai 
Company or association * Union # number Contract 
of om- term ¢ Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hour! 
ployees Wage reopening living review § rate unless otherwise spew 
covered ) 
4. Paper 

International Ay Co., | Papermakers 8 FE FO 5 a a a ee 

Southern Kraft Division. and Paper- May 1961. 
workers; Pulp; 
and Brother- 
hood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 

Pacific Coast Association | Papermakers et Fe, © SS Oe 8 ee ee ee 
of Pulp and Paper Man- and Paper- May 1962. 
ufacturers. workers; and 

Pulp. 
15. Printing and Publishing 

Chicago Lithographers As- | Lithographers * 8 Og OS a as ee ae 
sociation (Chicago met- (Ind.). Apr. 1961. 
ropolitan area). 

Metropolitan SO aS See ee 8 a ee ee May 1, 1961; $5 per week for all 
phers Association, Inc., Apr. 1962 minimum wage scales (ex- 
and independent shops cept m litho- 
(New York District). graphic classifications re 

ceive $4). 

New York Employing | Typographical --. I GS a eS ee Nene ee 
Printers Association, Inc. Oct. 1961. 

Printers League Section 
(New York, N.Y.). 
16. Textiles 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc..| Textile Workers GD 5 is Oe 6 i ass Ra ccsccccacte co veebebdendoescehen 
Union. | Apr. 1962. 

Dan River Mills, Ine. | United Textile  ff)0 fll Ug, EEE ee 
(Danville, Va.). Workers. May 1961. 

Dyeing and Finishing | Textile Workers a 
Companies (New York Union. Sept. 1961 
and New Jersey). 

United Knitwear Manu- | Ladies’ Garment. 7,000 | July 1958 to | In event of increase or decrease |.................... 
facturers League, Inc. | July 1961. in cost of living or change in 
(New York, N.Y.). the purchas: wer of the 

dollar from y 15, 1958, 
level. 
| 
17. Apparel 

Associated Fur Manufac- | Meat Cutters _ _- ae ae 

turers, Inc. (Greater New Feb. 1961. 
York area) | 

Clothing Manufacturers | Clothing --| 125,000 | June 1960 to | Notice on or before Feb. 1, |..................-- 

Association of the U.S.A. May 1963. 1961, modifications to 
come effective June 1, 1961. 

Cluett Peabody and Co... do.......-----| 6,100 | Ma = 

Cotton garment firms do............| 6,000 | Sept. 1958 to 
(Philadelphia, Pa.). 1961. 

Infants’ and Children’s | Ladies’ Garment. 8,500 | June 1956 to 
Coat Association, Inc., May 1961. 
and Manufacturers of 
Snowsuits, Novelty Wear 
and Infants’ Coats, Inc. 

Manufacturers’ Association | Clothing-....--. Se © Ee EE Sic cuscusccenbuntionmueneedscdbandenatiesdataatineda 


of Robes, Leisurewear, 
Shirts and Rainwear, 
Inc. (New York metro- 
politan area.). 

National Skirt and Sports- 
wear Association, Inc. 


Popular Priced Dress Man- | _- 


ufacturers Group, Inc.; 
United Popular Dress 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc.; United Better 
Dress Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc.; National 
Dress Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc.; 
Affiliated Dress 
facturers, Inc. 
Shirt Institute, Inc 


and 
Manu- 





Ladies’ Garment. 


enn 


Clothing .......-. 





5, 000 





May 1961. 


Mar. 1958 to 
Feb. 1961. 


May 1958 to 
May 1961. 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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. Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
mai 
Company or association ? Union 3 number Contract 
of em- term 4 Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hourly 
ployees Wage reopening living review rate unless otherwise speci- 
covered | fled) 
18. Food Products 
Associated Milk Dealers, | Teamsters (Ind.)_ 5,200 | May 1959 to |-_- | .| 
Inc. (Chicago, Ill.). Apr. 1961. | 
Brewers Board of Trade, |-....do_.........-- 6,000 | June 1960 to | June 1, 1961; $6 per week. 
Inc. (New York, N.Y.). May 1962. | 
wery Proprietors of | Brewery_---.-.-.--- 5,800 | June 1959 to | 
Milwaukee. y 1961. | 
California Processors and | Teamsters (Ind.).| 60,000 | Mar. 1960 to |.......- Mar. 1, 1961: hourly rates, 9 
Growers, Inc. Feb. 1962. cents plus additional 1 cent 
for women’s jobs; salaried 
| jobs, $3.60 per week; incentive 
| rates, 4.3 percent 
Milk Dealers’ Association |-_-_-.-- re 13,000 | Oct. 1959 to | 
of Metropolitan New Oct. 1961. | 
ork, Inc. 
Sugar Plantation Compa- | Longshoremen 14,000 | June 1958 to |.. 
nies’ Negotiating Com- and Ware- Jan. 1961. 
mittee (Hawaii). housemen 
(Ind.). 
Armour and Oo............| Packinghouse....| 14,000 | Sept. 1959 to |_..........- | Semiannually 
Aug. 1961. | (Jan. and July) 
EE ee eee ae -| 10,000 | Oct. 1959 to |_-..-....... ma * 
Aug, 1961, 
Swift & Co_................| National Broth- 5,000 | Sept. 1959 to |_........--. do.. 
erhood of Aug. 1961. | | 
Packinghouse | 
Workers (Ind.). 
Wilson and Co., Inc_._._.-. Packinghouse - -_. 5, 500 | Sept. 1959 to do. 
| Aug. 1961.° 
19. Tobacco 
American Tobacco Co., | Tobacco.......--- 5, 800 Jan. 1960 to A a ate Sas. 
Inc. Dec. 1961. 
20. Railroads 
Class I railroads............| 12 nonoperating 557,000 | July 1960 to | Nov. 1, 1961_...__. 
employee open end. 
unions. 
Class I railroads............| Brotherhood of 213, 500 | July 1960 to | Nov. 1, 1961_..........___.- P ' Mar. 1, 1961; 2 percent to base 
Locomotive | openend.§ | | rates in effect prior to July 
Engineers | } 1960. 
(Ind.); Brother- | | 
hood of Loco- 
motive Fire- 
men and En- | 
ginemen; | 
Brotherhood | 
of Railroad | 
men; } 
Order of Rail- | 
way Conduc- | 
tors and 
Brakemen | | 
(Ind.). | 
| 
21. Local Transit 
Chicago Transit Author- | Street, Electric_- 12,100 | Dec. 1959 to Quarterly (Mar., | Dec. 1, 1961; 5 cents. 
ity (Chicago, IIl.). Nov. 1962. June, Sept., 
Dec.). | 
New York City Transit | Transport 29,000 | Jan. 1960 to Jan 1, 1961; 45.5 cents plus 
Authority (New York, Workers. Dec. 1961. | inequity adjustments, July 
oBede | 1, 1961; 4-5.5 cents. 
Philadelphia KS we a aon Sa 6, 200 | Nov. 1958 to --| 
Pe} 0. (Philadelphia, Jan. 1961. 
a.). | 
Public Service Coordi- | Street, Electric._- 5, 200 | Feb. 1960 to Quarterly (Feb., Feb. 1, 1961; 5 cents. Aug. 1, 
nated Transport Co. Jan. 1962. May, Aug., 1961; 3 cents. 


(New Jersey). 














Nov.). | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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— 
| Approxi- Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
mate 
——— Company or association ? Union * number Contract 
ourl of em- term ¢ Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hourly 
y ployees Wage reopening living review rate unless otherwise speci- 
pect covered fied) 
22. Trucking and Warehousing 
' Automobile Carrier Truck- | Teamsters 15,000 | Mar. 1955 to : eutpie ania =e | 
away and Automobile (Ind.). Feb. 1961. 
, Carrier Driveaway 
2 Agreements | 
California Trucking Asso- | do 11,000 | May 1958 to ...| Semiannually 
ciation, Inec., Local | June 1961. (Feb. and 
es, 9 Drayage; and Long Line } Aug.). 
cent and Turn Around Agree- 
P ments. | 
—o Central States Area—Lo- | do BR . O38. hl. OS ea. eee Re 
cal Cartage Agreement. Jan. 1961. 
Central States Area do 9 898 LE eS 
} Over-the-Road Motor | Jan. 1961. 
Freight Agreement. | } } 
Motor Transport Labor do | 25,000 | Jan. 1960 to | seties ‘ ‘ Jan. 1, 1961; 5 cents. 
Relations, Inc. Dec. 1962. | 
New England Freight do |} 13,000 | Apr. 1958to | = — | 
Agreement, Apr. 1961. | 
Southeastern Area City | do 6,000 | June 1955 to | 
Pickup and Delivery } Jan. 1961. | | 
Negotiating Committee. | | 
Southwest Operators As- do | §,000 | May 1955 to 
sociation. | Jan. 1961. | | 
Trucking Companies— do | 50,000 | Sept. 1960 to | Increases vary in 1961—dates 
Over-the- Road Agree- | | Aug. 1962.° | not specified. 
ment (New York and | 
New Jersey area) | 
Trucking Companies—Lo do 15,000 | Aug. 1958 to | | } 
cal Cartage and Over July 1961. | | | 
— the-Road Motor Freight 
Agreements (New York; | | | 
upstate area). | 
23. Maritime 
- | j ] | 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast | Maritime... 30,000 | June 1958 to Contract provides for 2 wage 
Companies and Agents— | | June 1961. | reviews spaced 1 year apart. 
enetibieg dry cargo and passenger Increase granted Jan. 1, | 
vessels unlicensed per- | 1960, under one reopening. } 
sonnel. | | 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast do | 7,000 | June 1958 to | do ES a oe Se - 
hese Tanker Companies, un- | June 1961. | | 
July licensed personnel | , | 
; Atlantic and Gulf District | Seafarers. _- | 15,000 | Sept. 1958 to At any time______- ok Soe SES | 
Freightship Agreement— | | Sept. 1961.¢ 
unlicensed personnel. | | | | 
New York Shipping Asso- | Longshoremen’s | 20,000 | Oct. 1959 to enous prison Seta . | Oct. 1, 1961; 5 cents. 
ciation i Association. | Sept. 1962. | 
Pacific Maritime Associ Longshoremen |} 15,000 | Oct. 1960 to SY TINIE sarc atin len txeceearsihcideataainnn eaten : | June 15, 1961; 1.5 cents for 
ation | and Ware- } | June 1966.¢ | clerks and 4 cents for super- 
housemen | } cargoes and chief supervisors 
|} (Ind. | | only. 
Pacific Maritime Associ- | Seafarers. 18,000 | Oct, 1958 to 
ation—unlicensed person- } | Sept. 1961. | 
nel | 
| | 
24. Telephone and Telegraph 
| 
Chesapeake and Potomac | Communications 6, 300 May 1960 to | TE 
—— Telephone Co. (Wash- | | | May 1963. |: 
ington, D.C., metropoli- | } | 
tan area). 
Michigan Bell Telephone do | 15,300 | June 1960 to | June 6, 1961 Sewnegenne eins 
sus Co., Plant and Traffic | June 1963. 
fans Departments | | 
y Mountain States Tele- do 000 | Ane: et Oe 6 Rn cn es 
phone and Telegraph | Aug. 1963, 
Co., Plant and 7 raflic | 
Departments. | | 
g. 1 New Jersey Bell Telephone | Brotherhood of 7,200 | July 1960 to July 3, 1961.___. 
= Co., Plant Department. | Electrical | | July 1963.¢ | 
? | Workers. | | 
New Jersey Bell Telephone | Communications | 7,900 | May 1960 to | May 25, 1961.........-.--- ‘ 
- Co., Traffic Department. | | May 1963, | | 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Apeeen, Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
ma 
Company or association ? Union number Contract 
of em- term 4 Automatic cost-of- | Det srred wage increase (hourly 
ployees Wage reopening living review 5 rate unless otherwise speci- 
covered | fied) 
| | 
24. Telephone and Telegraph—Continued 
! 
New York Telephone Co., | Telephone 16,000 | Nov. 1959 to 2 ne ‘ - seciaich oni 
Traffic Department Traffic Union Feb. 1961. | 
(downstate area). (Ind.). | 
New York Telephone Co., | Empire State 6,200 | Jan. 1960 to {_.....--...- 
Plant and Engineering Telephone Mar. 1961. 
Departments (upstate Workers’ 
area). Organization 
(Ind.). 
New York Telephone Co., | United 18, 500 | Feb. 1960 to |.....-.-.-- ae 
Plant Department Telephone Mar. 1961. 
(downstate area). —— 
(Ind.). | 
Northwestern Bell Tele- | Communications} 19,000 | May 1960 to | May 1, 1961_........_. aes 
hone Co. Apr. 1963. | 
Ohio Bell Telephone ae ee 17,000 | May 1960 to | May 29, 1961..........___. 1 Ee eee } 
' May 1963. 
Pacific *~ hone and Tel- |____. ae 17,000 | June 1960 to | June 19, 1961._....___- } ; 
ph ©. (northern June 1963. | 
alifornia) and Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. of Nevada, | 
Plant and Traffic De- | 
partments. | 
Pacific Telephone and Tel- ae 10, 800 | July 1960 to July 3, 1961_... 



































egraph Co., Plant De- July 1963. 
partment (southern Cal- | 
ifornia). | 
Pacific Telephone and Tel- | Federation of 10,000 | Aug. 1960 to —s ) ... | 
egraph Co., raffic Women Tele- Aug. 1963. | | | 
Department (southern phone Workers } | | 
California). of Southern 
California } | 
(Ind.). | | 
Southern Bell Telephone | Communications.| 50,000 | Sept. 1960 to | Sept. 1, 1961_. | 
and Telegraph Co. | | Aug. 1963.¢ | | 
Southern New England | Connecticut 9,100 | June 1960 to |.......--. 
Telephone Co. (Con- Union of Tele- Sept. 1961. | | 
necticut). hone W orkers, | | | 
ne. (Ind.). | | 
ae Bell Tele- | Communications.| 38,000 | July 1960 to July 1961__.__- 
hone Co., Plant and | July 1963.5 | 
c Departments. | 
Western Union Telegraph | Telegraphers.....| 23,900 | Jume 1960 to |_...-....-----.----------- 2-22. | eee Jan. 1, 1961: 5 cents for hourly 
Co. May 1962. | rated employees except non- 
| automobile messengers; $8 
per month for monthly 
rated employees. 
25. Electric: and Gas Utilities 
Commonwealth Edison | Brotherhood of 10, 200 | Apr. 1959 to :% ese eee See 
Co. and Subsidiary Pub- Electrical Mar. 1961. 
lic Service Co. (Illinois). Workers. 
Consolidated Edison Co. | Utility........... GR > aaa 
of New York, Inc. Nov. 1961. 
Niagara Mohawk Power | Brotherhood of EN nee 
Corp. (New York). Electri May 1961 
Workers. ! 
acific Gas and Electric |..... a 13, 600 | July 1960 to | July 1, 1961............- 
Co. (California). June 1962. | 
26. Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Associated Food Retailers | Retail Clerks.....; 12,000 | Nov. 1959 to |..........................---.--|----.------------- 
of Greater Chicago and Nov. 1961. 
The Retail Chain Food 
— (Illinois and Indi- 
ana). 
Food Employers Council, |..... ee. I Ee een Semiannually Jan. 1, 1961; 7.5 cents (except 
=. a i: Independent Mar. 1964. Jan. and July). 6-7 cents for apprentices and 
Ca (Los 2.5 cents for box boys). 
po 
Great Atlantic =F ee CU Rcend SESEO | BREE BEEE OD [encccecccccsccocccccconccnncccnc|sounscceereessseuset May 29, 1961; $3-$4 per week 
Tea Co., Inc. (New June 1962. (10 cents per hour for part- 
York and New Jersey). time workers). 
R. H. Macy and Co, (New | Retail and LES See ee 
York, N.Y.). Wholesale. Jan. 1961, | 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4. Expiration, REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PRovIsIONs OF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREE- 
MENTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1961 '—Continued 
Approxi- Provisions effective January-December 1961 for— 
mate 
Company or association ? Union # number Contract 
of em- term ¢ Automatic cost-of- Dams wage increase (hour! 
ployees Wage reopening living review te unless otherwise s 
covered 4) 
26. Wholesale and Retail Trade—Continued 
San Francisco Retailers | Retail Clerks_.... Sk RO eee Me 
Council— Department May 1961. 
Stores (San Francisco, 
Calif.). 
Distributors’ Association | Longshoremen 000 0 te BOO (Basccadccccccenccuvetenssmbetndsttibeninioninnnah 
(California). and Ware- May 1961. 
housemen 
(Ind.). 

















27. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 























Building Managers’ Asso- | Building Service.| 6,600 | Sept. 1950 to |.........-----------------------]-------------------- 
ciation of Chicago. | Sept. 1961. 

Prudential Insurance Co. Insurance 17,000 | Sept. bag Fg  acaininsesienebditeensnciatelarinaietiaaimanteedeinelamtaiaaeimaammaidaaasana naa 
of America. | _ Workers, . 1961. 

Realty Advisory Board on | Building Service.} 11,000 Apr. 1058 ED lececoceceuctensnsnooccscsscsghodiotadedtapabbecatenen 
Labor Relations, Inc.— Apr. 1961. 
Apartment Buildings | 
(New York, N.Y. } | 

Realty Advisory hive on |. do es Wit SR GIE T DOE, DD  Lnurcntcovsenewacoesantasneibnnaliibiaimemamimensadiad Jan. 1, 1961; 5 cents, 
Labor Relations, Inc.— | Dec. 1962. 
Commercial Buildings | | 
(New York, N.Y. } 

28. Hotels and Restaurants 

Associated Restaurants of | Hotel.........-..- 5, 500 July 1957 to Dad ©, Tiss caciinccdccdecocsulbéyootaininctettocel 
Oregon, Inc.; and the May 1962. 
Portiand Independent 
Hotel Association (Ore- | 
gon). | | 

Chicago Union Restaurant do PROS T FR TE Cesncctccceniessadnecshnnatnecidémiinamendrandatnedh 
Employers Council (Chi-| | Dec. 1961. 
cago, Ill.) } | 

Golden Gate Restaurant | do wesoccec] SK, 000 | Gopt. 2000-tn | Gapt. 0, BOG nnn. ccc cnn ncecineddscasiessidnnns 


Association and _ inde- 
yendent companies (San 
rancisco, Calif.) | 
Hotel Association of New | New York Hotel 35, 000 | 


Aug. 1964. 


June 1959 to 


York City, Ine. Trades May 1963. 
Council. | 
Southern Florida Hotel | Hotel----. ; 5,300 | Sept. 1959 to 


and Motel Association 
(Miami Beach, Fla.). 


Aug. 1969. 








June 1, 1961; $1.25-$3.50 per 


week. 











1 Contracts on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 20, 1960, 
except where footnote indicates that information is from newspaper source. 

3 Interstate unless otherwise a . 

+ Unions affillated with the AFL-CIO except where noted as ee 

‘ Refers to the date the contract is to go into effect, not the date of signing. 
Where a contract has been amended or modified and the original termination 
date extended, the effective date of the changes becomes the new effective 
date of the agreement. 

For ee pee of this listing, the expiration is the formal termination date 
established by the agreement. In general, it is the earliest date on which termi- 


nation of the contract could be effective, except for special provisions for termi- 
nation as in the case of disagreement arising out of awagereopening. Many agree- 
ments provide for automatic renewal at the expiration date unless notice of 
termination is given. The Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act, 1947, requires that a party to an agreement desiring to terminate or mod- 
ify it shall eee written notice upon the other party 60 days prior to the 
expiration 

Date shown indicates the month in which justment is to be made, not 
the month of the Consumer Price Index on which adjustment is based. 

‘ Information is from newspaper account of settlement. 





Deferred Wage 
Increases and 
Escalator Clauses 


DONALD L. HELM AND RICHARD G. SEEFER * 





Deferred Increases 


As a RESULT of collective bargaining concluded in 
1960 and in earlier years, wage increases are 
scheduled to go into effect in 1961 for at least 
2.9 million workers covered by major contracts 
in manufacturing and selected nonmanufacturing 
industries... The number of workers scheduled 
to receive such increases is about the same as in 
1960 and 1959—2.6 million and 2.9 million, 
respectively—but lower than in earlier years: 4 
million in 1958 and 5 million in 1957. The 
apparent downward trend in deferred increase 
coverage does not necessarily reflect a decline in 
the popularity of long-term contracts; rather, it 
appears to be related to the expiration dates of 
long-term contracts expiring in a given year. 
For example, many of the workers scheduled to 
receive deferred wage increases in 1961 are em- 
ployed in the steel industry under long-term con- 
tracts negotiated in January 1960. On the other 
hand, a sizable number of workers not scheduled 
to receive increases in 1961 are employed by major 
automobile, farm equipment, and meatpacking 
firms whose contracts are up for renegotiation in 
the fall of 1961. 

Another factor accounting for the smaller 
number of workers covered by deferred increases 
in 1961 than in earlier years has been the 3-year 
contracts signed in the fall of 1960 in the electrical 
equipment industry, which do not provide such 
raises in 1961. In general, contracts of at least 2 
years’ duration provide for either a wage increase 
or a wage reopener during each contract year. 
The two wage adjustments in the new contracts 
at the General Electric Co. and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., however, are 18 months apart, 
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with the first increase in October 1960 and the 
second in April 1962. Under previous 5-year 


contracts, these workers had received deferred | 


adjustments in each year from 1956 through 1959, 


All Industries Studied, Except Construction. Ex- 
clusive of the construction trades, about 2.3 


million workers covered by major collective bar- 
gaining contracts in manufacturing and selected 
nonmanufacturing industries will receive deferred 
wage increases during 1961. The most frequent 








increases—covering about 30 percent of the work- 
ers—will average 8 but less than 9 cents an hour 
(table 1). The majority of the workers affected 


by increases of this size are employed in the steel | 


and related products industries, where increases 
(including the effect on incentive pay) are to be- 
come effective in October. Average increases 
falling within the range of 5 but less than 8 cents 
an hour will affect 45 percent of the workers 
mostly in various other metalworking industries 
and in transportation (including the operating 
employees of the railroads). 

About 1.6 million workers covered by deferred 
wage increase provisions for 1961 are employed in 
manufacturing industries. Within this sector of 
the economy, raises averaging 8 but less than 9 
cents an hour will be dominant, affecting 42 per- 
cent of the Next most frequent are 
raises averaging 6 but less than 8 cents an hour 
for almost 3 out of 10 manufacturing workers. 
Only 11 percent will receive deferred adjustments 
averaging at least 9 cents an hour. 

More than 730,000 workers in the selected non- 
manufacturing industries ” are scheduled to receive 
deferred wage increases in 1961. The largest 
covering 42 percent of 


workers. 


group of workers affected 
the workers—will receive deferred increases aver- 
aging 5 but less than 6 cents an hour. 
group consists largely of operating employees of 
the Nation’s railroads. About one out of six 


* Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 
1 This summary is limited to collective bargaining contracts affecting 1,000 
or more workers in all industries except service trades, finance, and govern- 


ment. Information—based in part on secondary sources—is derived from 
settlements summarized in the Bureau’s monthly report on Current Wage 
Developments. 

Estimates for construction are included in the totals of this portion of the 
text but are not incorporated in any table except table 3 because data are less 
complete for construction than for the other industries covered 

2 Information excludes construction (discussed later), the service trades, 
finance, and government. 
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the Taste 1. DeErerRep Wace Increases Scueputep To Go Into Errect 1n 1961 1n Srrvuations Arrectine 1,000 or 
More WorRKERS IN MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES ! 
year 
rred | Approximate number of workers affected (in thousands) 
959, Num- 
Average deferred wage increases | ber of Food | Lum- | Print- | Chem-| Stone, Total Ware- 
(cents per hour) situa- | Allin- | Total and ber ing icals clay, | Metal-| non- housing,| Trans- | Public 
Ex. | tions | dustries| manu- |kindred| and and and and | work- | manu- | Min whole- | porta- | util- 
uX- studied '| factur- | prod- | furni- | pub- | allied | glass ing? | factur-| (metal)| saleand| tion ities 
9 3 ing ? ucts ture | lishing| prod- | prod- ~ retail 
a ucts ucts studied trade 
par- | —— 
i ——————-------------- 47] 2,333] 1,602) 98] 24 32 41 51| 1,261} 731 33 209} 416 73 
red | Under 5 cents......---.---------- 68} 02 | 49 ry 2 Wiaicmesd 7 Ol eine 35 5 13 
Tre 5 but less than 6 cents..-------_-_- 92 441 131 . | See 10 1 88| 310 |-------- 13| 267 30 
. 6 but less than 7cents..---.-----|__ 88 265| 189 7 1 3 9 | 131 76 |..-- 37 38 1 
Cnt | 7 put less than 8 cents.._.........- 110 332 286 9 2 6 il 15| 230 47 30 rf 5 1 
j= | Sbut less than 9 cents.----2------ 89 718| 668 |........ 2 1 9 3| 651 | ed 39 9 1 
TK- . but less than 10 cents._-.--.-.--- 35 135 69 Sees yee ened 37 66 3 26 32 5 
10 but less than Ii cents..-.-..---| 82 121 40 10 5 5 at 18 81 |... 26 43 12 
OUr jj but less than 12 cents__------_-- 12 34 24 5 RRS, FEE sod ek ace 21 k neecame (em mi 2 
t d 12 but less than 13 cents_- -....- 11 27 7 —, aS eS Se 1 | | ee 6 6 8 
Le 13 cents and over_.-.....----..---. 20 51 34 20 5 Discdi-mdnesrts 1 2 ie 8 St... 
| Not specified or not computed ¢___. 5 7 6 2 1 | CR Ke 1 | RS Ge | oe 
teel 
ISeS 1 Excludes certain industries, notably construction, the service trades, * Metalworking employees are found primarily in the manufacture of iron 
} finance, and government. and steel, aluminum, metal containers, aircraft, and missiles. 
I6- 3 Includes a few ~~ —y! in me ar pete inducery goa for —- 4 Insufficient information to compute cents-per-hour increase. 
separate data are not shown: Leather and leather products (41,000), miscel- 
Ses | = ome monuincturing (13,000), paper and allied products (16,000), textiles Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
nts (8,000), tobacco (7,000), apparel (9,000), and rubber (1,000). 
ers ; ; ; ss . 
ies | Workers will be affected by increases averaging 6 averaged 6 but less than 7 cents an hour; in 1961, 
ing but less than 8 cents an hour. In contrast with only 11 percent are scheduled to receive raises of 
workers in manufacturing industries, 7 percent of | this amount. Conversely, the most common de- 
eq | the nonmanufacturing workers are scheduled for ferred increase for 1961 is expected to average 8 
in Taises averaging 8 but less than 9 cents an hour, but less than 9 cents an hour—for 31 percent of 
of | and 26 percent of the latter will receive raises the workers as against only 3 percent in 1960. 
.g averaging at least 9 cents an hour. These disparities are due principally to the differ- 
. ent industries which are affected by deferred in- 
er- Tim1nG oF ADJUSTMENTS 
— creases in the two years. On the one hand, the 
vor About 1,017,000 workers will reczive increases large number of workers who received raises 
rs, during the first half of the year. (See table 2.) averaging 6 but less than 7 cents an hour in 1030 
its | Lhe employees affected are found largely in local were employed mostly in industries having con- 
transit, trucking, telegraph, trade, railroads (oper- _— tracts subject to bargaining in 1961—automobile 
n- ating personnel), aircraft, and shipbuilding. The and related industries, farm equipment, and meat- 
ve | increases will be concentrated in the months of — packing. On the other hand, workers scheduled 
January (about 270,000 workers), March (about to receive adjustments averaging 8 but less than 
st : : 
of 305,000 workers), and May and June (about 292,- 9 cents in 1961 are largely employed in the steel 
- | 000 workers). The second half of the year will be _ industry, with contracts renegotiated in 1960. 
ig. dominated by wage increases in the steel and re- 
of | lated industries in October (about 767,000 work- Construction. It is estimated that about 600,000 
jx | ers) and by those in the aircraft industry, falling workers in the construction trades are employed 
due in July and August. In mid-December 1960 under major collective bargaining contracts pro- 
(the time this article was completed), relatively | viding deferred wage increases in 1961 (table 3). 
por | few workers—only about 73,000—-were covered by Of these, almost one-half will receive scale ad- 
wo | imereases going into effect in November and De- vances averaging 17 but less than 21 cents an 


cember 1961, but contracts negotiated in the 
balance of 1960 may raise this number. 


Comparison Witu 1960 


In 1960, the most frequent deferred wage in- 
creases, affecting 45 percent of the workers, 


hour. The single most frequent increase will 
amount to 20 cents an hour for one-fourth of the 
workers affected. In contrast with the deferred 
increases for other industries cited earlier, only 
11 percent of the construction workers will receive 
raises averaging 10 cents an hour or less. 
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TaBLe 2. Dererrep Wace IncrEAsEs DvE In 1961 IN 
Masor Contracts IN MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY ErFecTIVE MontTH 





Approximate 
number of 
workers 
affected 


Month Principal industries affected 








Trade, local transit, some trucking, and 
telegraph. 

None. 

—" (operating personnel) .? 

None 

Some aircraft, — 1 and trade. 

Aircraft and some trad 

a | shipbuilding, “and some local 


oe, shipbuilding, and some air- 
t. 
Various metalworking 


Basic steel, refractories, some fabricated 
metal products (including metal con- 





tainers), and eastern longshoring. 


w —~j ainaaenstiend 51,000 | None. 
I atic 22,000 | None. 
Month not known. 61, 000 











1 The total is smaller than the sum of the individual months since 70,000 
employees will receive two deferred increases in 1961. 

2 The wage increase provided for 1961 by the agreements between the 
operating unions and the Nation’s class I railroads is not strictly comparable 
with most other increases summarized here, since the adjustments for the 
railway workers go A yd , ~~ in less than a year of the effective dates of the 
agreements (reached June 1960); other long-term agreements typically 
specify only one wage ibe for each contract year. 


Nine out of 10 construction workers affected 
wil] receive scale advances during the first 6 
months of 1961, the time of the year in which 
wage adjustments are normally concentrated in 
this industry. About 132,000 workers will re- 
ceive increases in the second half of the year, 
including approximately 70,000 workers who will 
also receive an increase in the first half. (For 
this latter group, scale advances will range from 
18 to 42 cents an hour over the entire year.) 

The disparity in size of wage increase between 
the construction trades and manufacturing and 
other nonmanufacturing industries is due pri- 
marily to two factors: (1) cost-of-living clauses 
are rarely found in the construction industry; 
and (2) hourly scales in the construction industry 
are relatively high, so that a given increase in 
cents per hour amounts to a smaller percentage 
increase than in most industries. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that, as of the beginning of 1961, between 2.5 and 
2.8 million workers will be covered by major col- 
lective bargaining agreements with automatic 
cost-of-living escalator provisions.* The estimate 
for 1961 represents a decline from an estimated 


4 million organized workers covered in 1959. 


This decline is due largely to the discontinuance of 
such provisions in 1960 negotiations by two major 
industries: These industries were electrical equip- 
ment and railroads (covering both operating and 
nonoperating employees), which together account 
for about 1 million workers. The new contracts 
in electrical equipment, signed in the fourth 


quarter of 1960, eliminated previous cost-of-living , 


escalator provisions, which over the 5-year con. 
tract period had provided quarterly adjustments 
amounting to an average of 20 to 23 cents an 
hour. In the case of railroads, contract amend- 
ments, agreed to in late spring and early summer, 


discontinued escalator provisions of agreements , 


negotiated in 1956 and 1957. These cost-of- 
living adjustments were made semiannually and 
over a 3-year period, from May 1957 to May 1960, 
had totaled 17 cents an hour. 

Notwithstanding the decline in the number of 
workers covered by cost-of-living escalator pro- 
visions, such clauses will continue to play a role 
in wage determination for 1961, both in contracts 
that are up for renewal and in those which provide 
for deferred wage increases. Thus of the 2.3 
million workers (excluding those in construction) 
scheduled to receive deferred increases in 1961, 
about one-half are also covered by escalation 
(table 4). Of this number, however, about 650,- 
000 are employed under contracts which specify an 


3 In addition, it is estimated that about 250,000 unorganized workers— 
mostly office and other employees of establishments whose production work- 
ers are covered by collectively bargained escalator clauses—are also covered 
by provisions for automatic cost-of-living adjustments. In 1959, the com- 
parable number was about 400,000. 


TaBLeE 3. DEFERRED INCREASES IN UNION ScALES 
ScHepuLep To Go Into Errect 1n 1961 1n Masor 
SITUATIONS IN CONSTRUCTION 





Approximate number of workers 
aff 


Hourly increases effective 
during period | 








Total for January 1| July 1 to 
1961 | to June 30; Decem- 
| | ber 31 
— | 
Ee AN 600, 000 | | 











5 but less than 7 cents. ..............- . 

7 but less than 9 cents. _.............. $ \ 

9 but less than 11 cents. .............. 37, : 

11 but less than 13 cents.............- 29, 000 ff ae 
13 but less than 15 cents_........__._- 41, 000 31, 000 | 10, 000 
15 but less than 17 cents.............- 93, 000 83, 000 10, 000 
17 but less than 19 cents....--.-.-.--- | 133,000} 132,000 |... 
19 but less than 21 cents__......._- = 163, 000 89, 000 21, 000 
21 but less than 23 cents __.........._. | 31, 000 23, 000 | 8, 000 
23 but less than 25 cents....-..------- 2,000 2 ease 
a aE | 22, 000 10, 000 | 20, 000 
EI er 17, 000 | See 





1 Includes 71,000 workers in 4 situations who will also receive increases dur- 
ing the January to June 1961 period. 
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Taste 4. Cost-or-Livinc EscaLator PROVISIONS IN 
Mason ConTRACTS IN MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES PROVIDING DEFERRED 
Wace INCREASES IN 1961! . 






























Approximate Percent of 
number of workers cov- 
Item workers due ered by cost- 
to receive of-living esca- 
deferred lator clauses 
increases 
All situations with deferred increases --_-_. | 2, 333, 000 47 
AVERAGE DEFERRED WaGE INCREASE 
BE © GUID ccc cccnccccecesconsenenecs 202, 000 59 
§ but less than 6 cents. ..............- wen 441, 000 12 
6 but less than 7 cents............-.. 265, 000 21 
7 but less than 8 cents. ............-. 332, 000 75 
8 but less than 9 cents__ 718, 000 S4 
9 but less than 10 cents 135, 000 | 2 
10 but less than 11 cents...........- 121, 000 6 
11 but less than 12 cents............ 0) re 
12 but less than 13 cents. ..........- _ | Feber 
0 eee 51, 000 | 2 
Not specified or not computed ?.._........ | Wee Dabdbncdebiicdces 
InpUsTRY GrRovuP (SELECTED) 
| 
AS AE TO 1, 602, 000 | 63 
Chemicals and allied products.........| 41,000 | 38 
Stone, clay, and glass products......../ 51, 000 | 32 
Metalworking-.. -- ‘ckinabisatedtinedandll 1, 261,000 | 76 
Nonmanufacturing *................-. 4 731, 000 | 12 
OT ae eee 33, 000 | 81 
Warehousing, wholesale and retail | 
NI ier eendattiparnertntntindnptiatceincsininal | 209, 000 | 18 
NI cicoraignenineiinipcctiimerive emesis 416, 000 | 6 





1 Excludes certain industries, notably construction, the service trades, 
finance, and government, as well as workers covered by contracts in which 
the first cost-of-living review date does not occur until 1962. 

2 Insufficient information to compute cents-per-hour increases. 

3 For specific industries included in the total, see table 1. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


upper limit to any cost-of-living increases that 
might go into effect in 1961. These contracts 
are largely concentrated in the steel industry, 
where deferred increases (averaging between 8 and 
9 cents an hour) may be supplemented by a cost-of- 
living adjustment not to exceed 3 cents an hour. 
In steel, however, some or all of any cost-of-living 
increase that falls due may be used to offset the 
rising costs of the insurance programs above a 
specified amount. Other industries whose escala- 
tor provisions are similarly limited include alumi- 
num and metal containers. 

Many of the West Coast aircraft-missile con- 
tracts—in which deferred wage increases of gen- 
erally 3 or 7 cents will go into effect—are also 
subject to escalation. These agreements, which 
were signed in the summer of 1960, provided for 
a 7-cent-an-hour raise over a 2-year contract 
period. Those that deferred the entire wage 
increase until 1961 continued provisions for 
quarterly escalator adjustments (generally with 


a slight modification of the formulas). On the 
other hand, aircraft bargaining agreements that 
provided for a general increase of 4 cents in 1960 
and deferred the remaining 3 cents until the 
summer of 1961 suspended the operation of their 
escalator clauses for 1 year; quarterly reviews 
are to be resumed in the summer of 1961, including 
adjustments for changes in the Consumer Price 
Index above specified levels during the interim. 

Most of the remaining workers covered by 
cost-of-living clauses are employed under contracts 
expiring in 1961. Most of these agreements pro- 
vide for at least one review before their expiration 
dates; they are in such industries as automobiles, 
farm equipment, and meatpacking. Trucking 
contracts, which expire in the early part of 1961, 
presumably do not provide for any cost-of-living 
review in 1961 prior to renegotiation. 


Escalator Increases During 1960. Cost-of-living 
increases during 1960 were about the same as, or 
slightly above, the level recorded in 1959 but still 
below the levels in 1958 and 1957 for workers within 
the same industries. In most major automobile 
and farm equipment contracts, cost-of-living in- 
creases totaled 4 cents an hour in 1960, compared 
with 3 cents in 1959 and 6 cents in both 1958 and 
1957. Semiannual escalator clauses in meat- 
packing contracts provided increases of 3 cents 
(the same as in 1959), compared with 8 cents in 
1958 and 5 cents in 1957. Railroad workers re- 
ceived a 1-cent-an-hour cost-of-living increase 
before their contracts were amended in 1960, 
compared with 3 cents in 1959, 5 cents in 1958, 
and 8 cents in 1957. Most of the major trucking 
contracts provided semiannual increases totaling 
4 cents an hour in 1960. This was the only major 
industry in which such increases were substantially 
higher than those for 1959 (2 cents) but still below 
1958 and 1957 (6 cents and 7 cents, respectively). 
At the time this article was prepared, it was not 
known what increase, if any, would be put into 
effect in 1960 under the escalator provisions of 
the basic steel industry—for the 3 cents potentially 
due may be offset against rising insurance costs. 
In 1959, these workers received a 1-cent-an-hour 
cost-of-living increase, compared with 9 cents in 
1958 and 7 cents in 1957. 








Special Labor Force Reports 


Epitor’s Norre.—This article is one of a series of reports on special labor force 
subjects formerly covered in Series P-50 of the Bureau of the Census Current | 


Population Reports. 


Reprints of this article, including additional detailed 


tables, are available upon request to the Bureau or to any of its regional offices 
(listed on the inside front cover of this issue). 





Work Experience of the 
Population in 1959 


SopHIA COOPER * 


Tue AMERICAN LABOR FORCE is characterized by 
a high degree of flexibility and turnover, with 
millions of workers entering and leaving each 
year. A significant number of those who move 
in and out want work for only part of the year; 
in addition to those who retire during the year or 
enter after graduation from school, many choose 
to work for short periods when other responsibil- 
ities permit. The effect of these moves by dif- 
ferent individuals on the overall size and composi- 
tion of the work force is revealed by the annual 
survey of the work experience of the population." 

In 1959, more than 78 million different persons 
worked at some time during the year (table 1), 10 
million more than were employed at the seasonal 
peak of 67.6 million in July. Among these 78 
million, 42 million worked 50 weeks or more at 
full-time jobs. In contrast, almost 7 million full- 
time workers were employed less than a half year, 
primarily because of home responsibilities, school 
attendance, or some other noneconomic reason. 

In such a mobile labor force, a large number of 
workers become job hunters for short periods of 
time during the year. The total number of dif- 
ferent individuals who were unemployed at some 
time during 1959 amounted to 12.2 million (table 
2), compared with the largest monthly estimate of 
4.7 million in February. 

Some of the other basic facts revealed by the 
survey are as follows: 
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1. About 31.5 million men and 10.5 
women worked 50 weeks or more at full-time jobs. 

2. Almost all men except those of retirement or 
school age worked at some time during the year, 
and seven-tenths worked all year at full-time jobs. 
About 60 percent of the teenage workers worked 
part time. Less than half of all women worked 
during the year; the highest proportion was among 
those 18 to 24 years of age. Among women who 
worked, 36 percent were employed all year at full- 
time jobs. This proportion was highest (45 per- 
cent) among women in the age group 45 to 64. 

3. Only 22 percent of wage and salary workers 
whose longest jobs were in agriculture worked all 
year at full-time jobs, reflecting the highly seasonal 
nature of the work and the dependence on unpaid 
family workers during the busiest periods. Less 


than 45 percent of the workers in the highly sea- 


sonal construction industry worked regularly 
all year. About the same proportion applied to 


which 
have been employing large numbers of women and 
youth on a part-time and part-year basis. 

4. About 12.2 million persons, or 15 percent 
of all those who worked or looked for work, had 
some unemployment during the year, with the 
greatest incidence of unemployment among young 


workers in trade and service, industries 


*Of the Division of Manpower and 
Labor Statistics. 

1 The annual survey for 1959 was taken in February 1960 as a supplement 
to the regular monthly survey of the labor force conducted for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census through its Current Pop- 
ulation Survey. Earlier surveys of the work experience of the population 
have been summarized in the Bureau of the Census Current Population 
Reports Series P-50 (now discontinued), Nos. 8, 15, 24, 35, 43, 48, 54, 59, 68, 
77, 86, and 91. 

The annual survey measures the total number of different individuals 
who worked or were unemployed at some time during the year. The regular 
monthly surveys provide estimates of employment and unemployment as 
of the week ending nearest the 15th of each month 
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persons 18 and 19 years of age. Among the un- 
employed who worked at some time during the 
year, work losses totaling 15 weeks or more gen- 
erally increased with age—57 percent for men 65 
years and over compared with less than 32 per- 
cent for men 25 to 34 years. 

5. Some 4.2 million workers were unemployed 
two or more different times during the year. 


than full-year work among young men and 
women (6.2 million), and home responsibilities the 
most frequent cause among adult women (8.5 
million). 

These and other aspects of work experience in 
1959 are analyzed in this article, which also re- 
views recent developments in year-round full-time 
employment. 


This amounted to 40 percent of the unemployed 
who worked at some time during the year. In- 
formation on three or more spells of unemploy- 
ment, available for the first time in the report for 
1959, showed that 2.4 million, or 60 percent of 


Extent of Work Experience 


Year-Round Full-Time Employment, 1957-59. 
Many factors cause changes in the number of 
























































lion} persons with repeated unemployment, had three workers employed full time throughout the year. 
. . r ° . . 
obs. or more spells. The incidence of recurrent un- The most important short-run influence is, of 
tor employment increased with the age of the un- course, the general economic situation. When 
ear, employed; it was more prevalent among Negroes production and business activity are high, em- 
obs. than among white workers; and among unem- ployment expands, layoffs are at a minimum, and 
ked ployed wage and salary workers, it was highest year-round full-time work increases. Even under 
ked _ (over 50 percent) in agriculture and construction. these circumstances, other factors such as weather, 
ong 6. Unemployment was the reason given most industrial disputes, and material shortages can 
vho frequently for loss of working time by men 25 to _ alter the amount of regular work in the economy. 
ull- 64 years of age who were employed less than 50 Work regularity in 1959 showed a substantial 
° ° ° . : . - nm y 2 
yer- weeks, and illness was next in importance. School improvement over the previous year.’ More than 
5 attendance was by far the largest factor in less 34 million nonfarm wage and salary workers re- 
—_ yorted a full year’s work at jobs that usually pro- 
cers 2? Comparisons of data for 1959 with other years make allowance for the ad- I - faites J J y P 
al] dition of Alaska and Hawaii to the figures for 1959. vided 35 hours or more work per week—about 
nal 
aid Taste 1. Worx Expertence Durinc THE YEAR, BY EXTENT oF EMPLOYMENT AND Sex, 1957-59 
E88 Both sexes Male Female 
ea- Work experience hee ee eee Pie's r reas +: pa teh, tl ited A eo ro De 
rly 1959: | 1958 | 1957 1959: | 1958 | 1957 1959 ! | 1958 | 1957 
) | 
: to Number (thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 
ich ————___—_———__— - 
nd Total who worked during the yea : 78,162} 77,117| 77,604! 48,973| 48,380] 48,709| 29,189 | 28, 736 | 28, 955 
Full time: 3 is eee hcl a ii gi DMs 
50 to 52 weeks 42,030 | 41,329} 42,818 | 31,502] 30,7 32,089 | 10,528| 10,602| 10,729 
ent 27 to 49 weeks 12, 515 11, 546 11, 981 7, 830 7, 233 7, 350 4, 685 | 4,313 4, 631 
Part time or intermittently J 23,617 | 24,240 22, 865 | 9, 641 10, 419 9, 270 13,976 | 13,821 13, 595 
ad 1 to 26 weeks at full-time jobs 8.450; 8,799| 8.075| 3,665] 4.091| 3,447| 4,704) 4,708 4, 628 
At part-time jobs 15, 158 | 15, 441 14, 790 | 5, 976 6, 328 5, 823 9, 182 9, 113 8, 967 
the 50 to 52 weeks 5, 173 5, 402 4, 989 | 2, 211 2, 348 2, 135 2, 962 , 054 2, 854 
27 to 49 weeks 3, 104 3, 025 2, 872 | 1, 224 1, 259 1,115 1, 880 1, 766 1, 757 
ing 1 to 26 weeks 6, 881 | 7,014 6, 929 | 2, S41 2, 721 2, 573 4, 340 4, 293 4, 356 
| 
Percent distribution 
u of |—_——_—— 
nt Total who worked during the year ? 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1€ : = Ee : — SS Ee SS SS 
reau Full time: # 
Pop. 50 to 52 weeks___.__. | 53.8 53.6 55.1 64.3 63.5 65.9 j 36.1 36.9 37.0 
27 to 49 weeks______- | 16.0 15.0 15.5 16.0 15.0 15.1 16.1 15.0 16.0 
tion Part time or intermittently | 30.2 31.4 29.4 19.7 21.5 19.0 47.9 48.1 47.0 
tion 1 to 26 weeks at full-time jobs | 10.8 11.4 | 10.4 7.5 8.5 7.1 16.4 16.4 16.0 
68 At part-time jobs ; Seaeal 19.4 20.0 | 19.0 | 12.2 13.1 12.0 31.4 31.7 31.0 
ie 50 to 52 weeks : J 6.6 7.0 | 6.4 | 4.5 4.9 4.4 10. 1 10.6 9.9 
27 to 29 weeks | 4.0 3.9 3.7 | 2.5 2.6 2.3 6.4 6.1 6.1 
uals 1 to 26 weeks___--- 8.8 9.1 8.9 5.2 5.6 5.3 14.9 14.9 15.0 
ular 
t as 


1 Data for 1959 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with previous years. This inclusion has resulted in an increase 
of about 300,000 in the total who worked during the year, with about 150,000 
in the group working 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. 


2 Time worked includes paid vacation and paid sick leave. 
* Usually worked 35 hours or more a week. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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700,000 more than in 1958, when curtailed pro- 
duction and business activity brought about a cut 
of 1.3 million in this group. The dampening of 
the recovery by the 17-week steel strike during 
the second half of 1959 accounted in part for the 
failure of year-round full-time work to regain its 
1957 prerecession level. 

Some industrial workers fared better than others 
because the increase in regular work was not 
proportionate to the decline in industries which 
had been most affected in 1958 (table 3). Most 
of the 1958 cut of 1.3 million in year-round work 
took place in durable goods industries—1.1 million. 
By contrast, the increase in this sector in 1959 
was only 350,000, bringing the total to 6.6 million, 
some 750,000 short of the number tallied in 1957. 
The steel strike was responsible to a large extent 
for the slow pace of recovery in durable goods. 
About 500,000 steelworkers were idled by the 
strike, and an estimated 500,000 workers in the 
automobile, machinery, and fabricated metals 
industries were laid off because of steel shortages. 
Employment in mining and in transportation was 


also adversely affected. While some of these 
workers would not have worked a full 50 weeks 
even without a strike, nevertheless, a sizable num- 
ber would have had year-round full-time employ- 
ment. In primary metals, the proportion of em- 
ployees working year round full time dropped 
from 65 percent in 1958 to 48 percent in 1959, 


Had the proportion with steady work remained at | 


the 1958 recession-affected level, at least 200,000 
more of the workers in this one industry would 
have had full-year employment in 1959. Despite 
the strike, most of the other durable goods in- 
dustries except fabricated metal products had a 
greater proportion of employees working all year 
at full-time jobs during 1959 than in 1958. The 
smallest proportion with year-round full-time 
work within durable goods was still in automobile 
manufacturing, although it rose from 40 percent 
in 1958 to 45 percent in 1959. This undoubtedly 
would have risen higher had there been no material 
shortages as a result of the steel strike. 

The situation of wage and salary workers in 
nondurable goods manufacturing was quite differ- 





















































































TaBLe 2. Extent oF UNEMPLOYMENT DuRING THE YEAR, BY SEX, 1957-59 
Both sexes Male Female 
Extent of unemployment ndiiiadliatiiie te 
1959 ! | 1958 | 1959 ! 1958 | 1957 1959 ! | 1958 1957 
Number (thousands of persons 14 years old and over) 
toy = EE 79, 494 78, 787 78, 585 49, 523 49, 158 49, 444 29, 971 29, 628 29, 141 
Ee 15.3 17.9 14.7 16.5 19.6 15.7 13.5 15.1 13.1 
=—_— ——S_==S=—==»an_»«E S—~<V[Fv[_—=[an“«»-Ess Ss x—S==—S3 
nd ccceceencansccece 12, 195 14, 120 11, 568 8, 163 9, 645 7, 758 4,032 4,474 3, — 
Did not work but looked eee 1, 332 1, 670 921 550 77 735 782 892 
Wit work experience, totel.....................-~-...-.----- 10, 863 12, 449 10, 647 7, 613 8, 867 7, 023 3, 250 3, 582 3, bas 
be aa — 1, 3 with 1 or 2 weeks of unemploy- 
Spas E I COUTSTeREaSbuneescoreapecsccccce 40 1, 180 1,119 657 863 447 184 317 672 
Por-year workers * with Papa, see 10, 023 11, 269 9, 528 6, 956 8, 004 6, 576 3, 067 3, 265 2, 952 
1 to 4 weeks of unemployment. --..............-.- 2, 569 2, 387 2, 443 1, 472 1, 435 1,475 1, 097 952 | 968 
5 to 10 weeks of on ney Spaigueaitelnnine 2, 348 2, 367 2, 339 1, 688 1, 692 1, 646 660 675 | 693 
11 to 14 weeks of unemployment. . 1, 403 1, 47 1, 304 1, 031 1,004 1, 030 372 385 363 
15 to 26 weeks of unemployment... .. 2,070 2, 556 1, 898 1, 564 1, 950 | 1, 385 506 606 513 
27 weeks or more of unemployment... --. 1, 633 2, 482 1, 454 1, 201 1, 835 | 1, 039 | 432 647 415 
bee ——> 2 or more spells of unemployment. ---_---_- 4, 228 5,117 4, 377 3, 173 3, 850 | 3,171 1, 055 1, 267 1, 206 
etithebcbatedmectcanecdabesocncocesocesce 1, 813 (4) (*) 1, 293 i) | (¢ 520 () (@ 
3 or — PR OSs SE md OR 2, 415 (*) ® 1, 880 (® (« 535 (4 | (4) 
| 
Percent distribution 
Unemployed persons with work experience, total............_- 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
= = —————. bs SS OO = — =—=3 
Year-round workers * with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment. 7.7 9.5 10.5 8.6 9.7 6.4 | 5.7 8.8 | 18. 5 
Part-year workers * with qnemployment Ei iscnnsences 92.3 90.5 89. 5 91.4 90. 3 | 93.6 | 94.4 91.2 | 81.5 
1 to 4 weeks of unemployment... ..............--.-...- 23.6 19.2 22.9 19.3 16.2 | 21.0 | 33.8 26.6 | 26.7 
5 to Soweske ef onumgierwent.. 21.6 19.0 22.0 22.2 19.1 | 23.4 | 20.3 18.8 19.1 
11 to 14 weeks of unemployment. 12.9 11.9 13.1 13.5 12.3 14.7 11.4 10.7 | 10.0 
15 to 26 weeks of unemployment. 19.1 20. 5 17.8 | 20. 5 22.0 19.7 15.6 16.9 14.2 
27 weeks or more of unemployment... 15.0 19.9 13.7 | 15.8 20.7 14.8 13.3 18.1 11.5 
Total with 2 or more spells of unemployment. -___......... 38.9 41.1 41.1 41.7 43.4 45.2 32.5 35. 4 | 33.3 
ee ncnanéeeeeas 16.7 (4) (4) 17.0 (s © | 160 © | & 
2 a all a 22.2 0) 0) | 24.7 (® 0) | 16. 5 0) (6 

















1 Data for 1959 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with os us years. This inclusion has resulted in an increase 
of about 50,000 in the total with unemployment. 


2 Worked 50 weeks or more. 


3 Worked less than 50 weeks. 
4 Not available. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TasLeE 3. YeEAR-Rounp Fuii-Time WorkKERs,! By Masor INpustry Group aNnp Ciass OF WORKER OF LONGEST JoB, 
ese Se.ectep Years, 1950-59 
ekg | .—— 
m- Number (thousands) Percent of total with work experience during 
Class of worker and major industry group of the year 
Oy- longest job 
m- 1959 3 1958 1957 1955 1950 1959 1958 1957 1955 1950 
ee Meee or euniee Dein sare 4 42,030 | 41,329] 42,818| 42,624] 38,375] 538]  5836/ 551] 566 55.7 
59. BIEN G.0 woo concen ne newececewcccncecccceccces 3, 141 3, 270 3, 468 4,316 4, 393 39.6 39.4 41.5 46.6 47.0 
at | Wage and salary workers......................- 604 578 569 779 803 21.9 20.9 23.0 31.5 32.3 
; Self-employed workers. .......................- 2, 238 2, 353 2, 589 3, 194 3, 246 74.8 74.9 77.1 81.5 75.9 
00 EE Se STD cnccvccuscnsnesadconsens 299 340 311 344 345 13.7 14.3 12.3 12.0 13.4 
auld No EEL Te 38, 887 38, 062 39, 38, 310 33, 983 55.4 55.3 56.8 58.0 57.1 
5 La, er 34, 158 33, 337 34, 67 33, 597 29, 708 54.7 54.6 56.1 57.1 56.4 
ite Forestry, fisheries, and mining. ............ 444 437 514 499 411 56.3 56.9 64.7 57.5 39.9 
tt hace bhemdéeennessuneseunren 1, 789 1, 736 1, 837 1,749 1, 456 43.6 40.6 45.7 46.3 41.4 
in- Manufacturing____..... 11, 838 11, 122 12, 285 11, 940 10, 669 62.5 62.3 63.3 64.5 61.9 
urable goods_....... 6, 622 6, 266 7, 373 7, 104 5,779 62.9 62.4 66.4 67.7 64.7 
a Nondurable goods............... Joek 5, 216 4, 856 4,912 4, 836 4, 890 62.0 62.0 59. 2 60. 4 59.0 
Transportation and public utilities. ........ 3,471 3, 354 3, 529 3, 503 3, 391 71.4 72.0 72.2 71.6 73.6 
ar | Wholesale and retail trade__...............-. 6, 042 6, 223 6, 142 6, 187 5, 733 48.3 49.2 49.5 50.1 52.8 
j A RS Lae 7, 7, 842 7, 789 7, 306 5, 925 44.5 44.7 46.0 47.5 46.9 
‘he Public administration. ...................- 2, 652 2, 623 2, 581 2, 413 2, 123 77.7 78.5 77.8 79.0 75.8 
Self-employed workers -_.............-..-...... 4, 478 4, 464 4, 426 4,446 4,060 66.4 66.9 67.2 70.7 67.3 
me Unpaid family workers_..................-----. 262 246 268 215 24.0 24.3 25.8 27.8 25.5 
ile 1 Persons employed 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
nt 2? Data for 1959 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with previous years. This inclusion has resulted in an increase 
i] y of about 150,000 in the group working 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. 
ial ; : ; 
ent from that in the hard goods sector. Since no The increase in year-round employment was 
in Significant drop had occurred in year-round work _ limited to a few major occupation groups (table 4). 
- during 1958, the 1959 level of 5.2 million was With the improved economic situation in 1959, 
' 350,000 above 1958 and about 300,000 above 1957. year-round full-time employment among crafts- 
Employees with steady work rose by about 150,000 men reached 6.3 million—150,000 more than in 
— over the year in textile and apparel manufacturing, 1958. The total number of operatives with full- 
__ to 1.3 million in 1959. year jobs was 7.4 million, a gain of 400,000 
: Service* and public administration were the entirely among those working in factories. Among 
— only other major industries in which the number _ both these groups, however, there were 400,000 
_ | of year-round full-time wage and salary workersin fewer workers with year-round fuil-time employ- 
141 1959 (10.6 million) was higher than in the pre- ment in 1959 than in the prerecession year 1957. 
*? | recession year 1957. In fact, service was the only § Regular work had been curtailed most sharply 
me major industry which showed a substantial in- in these two groups during the 1958 downturn. 
“0 | crease in the total number of workers—year Clerical employment, at 11.4 million, was about 
2 round or part year. Every other industry had 500,000 more than in 1958. The change in the 
“3 about the same number or fewer employees in 1959 number working year round full time was not 
"3 | than in 1957. significant. 
- The historical decline in agricultural employ- Employment in service occupations (excluding 
- ment continued in 1959. Only 7.9 million persons, private households), which reached 7.5 million in 
: or 400,000 fewer than in 1958, indicated that their § 1959, continued to edge up over the year in line 
K longest job during the year was in agriculture.‘ with long-range trends, and almost all of it repre- 
0 The drop occurred entirely among self-employed sented greater full-time year-round employment. 
3 | and unpaid family workers. In 1959, only 22 per- On the other hand, laborers in nonagricultural in- 
9 cent of the 2% million wage and salary agricultural dustries dropped by 150,000 over the year, and 
‘3 workers—but 75 percent of the 3 million self- | the number of farmers and farm laborers continued 
; employed—worked all year at full-time jobs. to decline. 
3 Year-round full-time work was more prevalent 





4 Including finance, insurance, and real estate, as well as personal, educa- 
tional, business, and other services, but excluding private household workers. 

4 Many persons who did some agricultural work were included in another 
industry because the industry classification is based on the job at which they 
worked longest during the year. 


among men than among women in almost every 
major industry in 1959. In Federal public 
administration, 71 percent of the women worked 
all year at full-time jobs, compared with 90 percent 
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of the men. The differences were even wider in 
some nondurable goods manufacturing industries. 
In apparel manufacturing, which employs many 
women, only 38 percent of the women worked all 
year full time, compared with 64 percent of the 
men. In textile mills, where one-half of those 
working at some time during the year were women, 
the proportion was 47 percent for women and 78 
percent for men. The differences were generally 
smaller in durable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries. It is not surprising that there are wide 
differences in trade and service, where many 
women are able to find part-time or part-year 
work, but it is interesting to note that the propor- 
tion of men in trade and service who held steady 
jobs was smaller than in most other industries. 
A contributing factor to this low rate probably is 
the part-year or part-time employment of young 
men either during the summer or after school 
hours. 


Nonagricultural Wage and Salary Workers, 1950- 
59. The number of persons whose longest job 
during the year was as wage or salary worker in 
nonagricultural industries has increased by 9.5 
million since 1950—about 4 million men and 5.5 
million women. Some 4.3 million of the additions 
were persons working all year at full-time jobs; 
part-time workers accounted for 3.5 million, and 
about 1.7 million were full-time workers with 
employment of less than 50 weeks during the year. 

The increase in part-time workers was relatively 
greater than in the other groups and reflected a 
number of factors: the steadily increasing labor 


TABLE 4. 


force activity of adult women, with a sizable pro- 
portion wanting only part-time work; ° the increas- 


ing part-time employment of older men (discussed | 


later in this article); and the growing number of 
teenage part-time workers. 
cent of nonfarm wage and salary workers with 
part-time jobs rose from 12.5 percent in 1950 to | 
16.2 percent in 1959. 


As a result, the per- | 


Annual changes among year-round full-time | 


° . . | 
wage and salary workers in nonagricultural indus- 


tries have been uneven. All but 400,000 of the 
4.3-million increase between 1950 and 1959 took 
place during the unusually rapid growth of 
1950-55. 
ning to pull out of the 1948—49 recession and there 
were major strikes in the coal and steel industries, 


In 1950, the economy was just begin- \ 


The number of year-round full-time wage and | 
salary workers in nonfarm industries increased by 


almost 1.9 million in 1951, as production was 
increased to meet the needs of the Korean conflict. 
About 1.8 million more added in the 2 
following years, boosting year-round full-time 


were 


workers to 33.3 million in 1953—a peak of 60° 


percent of all nonfarm wage and salary workers. 
Regular work declined during the 1954 recession 
but moved back up in 1955 to 33.6 million. 

Since 1955, there has been an increase of only 
400,000 in the number of regular year-round wage 
and salary workers. In nondurable goods manu- 
facturing, service, and public administration (com- 
prising more than 45 percent of total wage and 


5 See Growth and Characteristics of the Part-time Work Force (in Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1960, pp. 1166-1175). 


Year-Rounp Fuii-Time WorkeErs,! py Major Occupation Group or LoNGEsT Jos, 


SELECTED YEARS, 1950-59 

















Number (thousands) Percent of total with work experience during 
the year 
Major occupation group of longest job a :: tee 149 RE RE a cae i i IDM cP Aen A on 
1959 2 1958 | 1957 1955 1950 1959 | 1958 1957 1955 1950 
— —_ $$$ |} ——$_—__ | —____ 
i iinandetecnensdevecweyrenpnensescquensencices 42, 030 53.8 53.6 | 55. 1 56. 6 55. 
———— | —— = =——/- = = = = = = — 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers_______- 4, 926 62.0 62.6 64.5 65. 8 60.3 
Farmers and farm managers___............._..- sao 2, 232 75.0 75. 6 77.9 81.9 76.6 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm___. 5, 959 3 80. 6 &3. 2 82.7 81.1 
Clerical and kindred workers__..................... 6, 530 3 59.0 58.2 60. 2 63.4 
SS A A aa a 2, 580 7.4 47.5 7.5 7.3 46.7 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers_.___.___. 6, 308 5 66. 2 69.3 69. 6 65.6 
Operatives and kindred workers...................- 7, 367 2.2 51.7 54.1 56.0 54.3 | 
Private household workers____......_.. Sti cnasnininals 525 7.1 17.9 Bi 21.2 22.9 
Service workers, except private household__...____. 3, 186 2.5 41.9 42.6 42.6 45.9 
Farm la! EE ct cionecsccesessooso< 742 5.3 15.9 16.3 19.4 20.2 
Laborers, except farm and mine__.................. 1, 676 7.4 37.0 | 39.9 44.2 43.4 





























1 Persons employed 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. 

3 Data for 1959 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strictly 
comparable with previous years. This inclusion has resulted in an increase 
of about 150,000 in the group working 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
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Taste 5. Year-Rounp Fuuii-Time Wace anp Satary WorkKERS, By Major INpustTRY Group anp Sex, ACTUAL 






























































oTO- AND ASSUMED CHANGEs, 1955-59 
cas- ) = 

d Percent of total who worked 
Se Total with year round full time Difference between actual and 
. f Major industry group of longest job and sex work expe- ails assumed numbers at work in 

0 rience in 1959 year-round full-time jobs in 
ye (thousands) 1959 1955 Change 1959! (thousands) 
er. | 1955 to 1959 
vith — a - — 

to Total wage and salary workers in nonagricultural industries - -_- - -- aie 62, 439 5A. 7 3 57.1 ae —2.4 | 5 ae Bs tes 1, 406 

Male wage and salary workers nleiaidardided araniitll de 38, 039 “4.8 67.2 —2.4 2 —903 

} Forestry, fisheries, and mining_. ‘ pas . 728 56.7 57.3 —.6 —4 

1 eee a ioe od 3, 938 43.2 45.9 —2.7 —106 
ne | Manufacturing: 

ALL 8,414 65. 6 71.6 —6.0 —505 

us- Nondurable goods -- 5, 164 73.7 70.8 2.9 150 

tl Transportation, communication, and — utilities | 3, 931 74.4 75.3 —.9 —35 

1€ Wholesale and retail trade RRS 6,817 | 62.7| 64.9 —2.2 —150 
) k Service industries sotcieiatit Sénetebnwa | 6, 595 59.6 63.1 —3.5 —231 
0 Public administration 2,452| 85.1] 86.0 —.9 —2 

. | | 

of Female wage and salary workers__....- 24, 400 39.0 41.1 —2.1 — 502 
- Forestry, fisheries, mining and construction 222 54.1 58.0 —3.9 | -9 
In~ } Manufacturing: } 
~ Durable goods 2,108 | 522] 51.8 4 . 
ere Nondurable goods . ‘ ‘ | 3, 255 43.3 44.9 —1.6 —52 
. Transportation, communication, and public utilities = | 934 58.6 56.8 1.8 17 
es. Wholesale and retail trade meee Weyer: $708) 31.0) 327 —1.7 | —97 

| Service industries z J 11, 212 35.6 38.5 —2.9 | —325 
ne ' ee pac akiee,  sakiews : | 961 59.0 | 63.7 —4.7 | —45 
by [ | | 
‘4 1 Estimated by applying the 1955 rates of year-round full-time work to the ? Totals represent sums of industry components and therefore may not be 
as total with work experience in 1959. exactly consistent with changes in percent shown in column 4. 
ict. | , ‘ , 

5 salary workers), there were more year-round full- _ salary workers in nonfarm industries dropped from 
iil time workers in 1959 than in 1955. In durable 57.1 percent in 1955 to 54.7 percent in 1959. If 
60 goods manufacturing, there were about one-half the rate in each industry had remained at the 1955 
“a'l million fewer full-year workers than in 1955, partly _ level, 1.4 million more of the workers in 1959 would 
sal because of the steel strike, as indicated easlier have had full-time year-round employment. Ex- 

The other major industries showed very little amination of the industry composition of the 1.4 
change over the 4-year period. million workers suggests that several factors may 
ily 5 : £ , 
wa The effect of the decline in the rate of year- have been responsible for this difference. Almost 
Te, : ; : - a. 
be round full-time work is revealed by a simple pro- all of the additional year-round workers would 
jection of 1955 rates to 1959 (table 5). The rate have been accounted for by 500,000 more in dura- 
m- ; : 
uF of year-round full-time work for all wage and ble goods manufacturing and 800,000 in trade and 
i 
| Tasie 6. Extent or Work Experience DurRING THE YEAR, BY AGE AND SEx, 1959 anp 1950 
i 
hly | 1959 1950 
| 
a eee a Se SS = ‘ 
Total with work | Distribution of those | Total with work Distribution of those 
} experience | with work experience } experience with work experience 
| | 
Age and sex | ws —--s oe oi ae +) oe 
_ Worked at full- Worked at full- 
} | Percent time jobs | Worked | Percent time jobs Worked 
| Number | of popu- E Sie | at part- | Number | of popu- SSS | &t part- 
(thousands lation | | | time \(thousands)} lation | | time 
*- | 50 to 52 | 27 to 49 | 1 to 26 | jobs | 50 to 52 | 27 to 49} 1 to 26 jobs 
| weeks weeks weeks | weeks | weeks 
= SS : | = ree | Pm at ae 
| yg i" | } 
Both sexes, 14 years and over. 644.0} 53.8] 16.0 10.8} 19.4 68, 876 63.1} 55.7] 17.1) 116 15.5 
5.7 | = | = } === = 
= Male, 14 years and over___... | 84.1 4.3 16.0 7.5 12 45, 526 86.8 65.4 16.7 8.0 9.8 
0.3 14 to 17 years : | 49.0 3.4 1.8 18.8 76. 1 2, 206 62.2 7.8 5.1 19.9 2 
6.6 | 18 and 19 years 82.1 17.8 15.1 | 29.1 | 38.0 1, 515 4.0 25.0 17.4 33.3 24.2 
1.1 20 to 24 years 92.0 48.8 20.6 | 18.4 | 12.2 4, 575 92.7 54.0 21.5 15.6 8.9 
3.4 i 25 to 54 years 97.1 | 75.3 16.9 3.9 | 3.8 28, 543 97.4 74.1 17.2 4.7 4.0 
6.7 55 to 64 years 89.3} 69.9 16.9 5.1 | 8.2 6, 007 89.6 70.3 15.8 6.2 7.7 
5.6 65 years and over sal 42.4 | 2.5 | 11.7 11.2 34.5 2, 679 49.3 52.3 15.1 9.1 23.5 
4.3 ' 
2.9 Female, 14 years and over 29, 189 45.6 36.1 16.0 16.4 31.5 23, 350 41.1 36. 8 17.9 18.7 26. 6 
5.9 14 to 17 years 1, 986 36. 5 | 1.4 2.5 23.0 73.2 1, 389 33.3 2.6 5.4 30.0 61.9 
0.2 18 and 19 years_. an — 1, 589 66.4 } 16.8 14.8 36.5 31.9 1, 303 61.6 24.9 17.1 35.3 22.6 
3.4 20 to 24 years_- 3, 410 61.3 35.8 20.3 26.9 17.0 3, 383 58.7 42.0 22.3 22.8 13.0 
25 to 34 years_- 5, 276 45.7 | 34.2 18.0 20.1 27.7 5, 291 43.7 37.8 7.8 22.3 22.0 
— 35 to 44 years ; 6; 303 51.8 | 41.9 16.6 13.4 28. 1 5,070 47.2 40.5 18.7 14.6 26. 2 
ils, } 45 to 64 years died 9, 466 51.1 45.2 16.7 8.7 29.3 6, 192 39.4 41.0 18.5 11.7 28.8 
65 years and over 1, 159 13.9 25. 2 10.8 9.6 4.4 724 11.8 29.7 11.1 12.0 47.4 



































Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLe 7. Extent or Work Experience DuRING THE YEAR FOR MEN 65 YEARS AND Over, 1950-59 























Extent of work experience during the year 1959 1958 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 

Population (thousands) ._ 6, 871 6, 747 6, 650 6, 567 6, 465 6, 312 6, 208 5, 866 5, 5 5, 438 
Percent who worked , —_——aa 42.4 43.4 47.3 46.4 48.1 46.0 48.2 50.3 51.1 49.3 
Total who worked: Number (thousands) __...-.. 2,913 2, 931 3, 145 3, 048 3, 109 2, 902 2, 994 2, 952 2, 860 2, 679 

PUUUER.... cccocce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 

Worked at full-time jobs_- 65.5 65.4 68. 1 68.9 73.5 74.9 73.4 77.6 77.8 76, 

& to 52 weeks 42.5 42.7 45.4 48.5 50.9 51.0 51.1 51.6 54.8 52, 

27 to 49 weeks. 11.7 10.3 12.1 11.6 12.2 14.4 13.6 16.5 15,4 16. 

1 to 26 weeks 11.2 12.4 10.6 8.8 10.4 9.5 8.7 9.4 7.7 9. 
Worked at part-time jobs......................- 34.5 34.6 31.9 31.1 26.4 25. 1 26.6 22.4 22.2 23.5 
iicnacccncsabcsccses 13.7 15.2 13.4 12.7 11.4 9.3 9.2 8.9 8.1 7.9 
Ne RE a TA et 6.6 5.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.3 6.3 3.8 4.8 6.6 
i SS. so 14.2 13.9 13.8 13.0 9.5 11.5 11.1 9.6 9.3 9.1 



































Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


service—industries which together comprised 
about 60 percent of year-round full-time work in 
1959. 

In durable goods manufacturing, part of the 
500,000 can certainly be attributed to the effect of 
the 1959 steel strike, which resulted in considerable 
loss of time to workers in the second half of the 
year, not only in primary metals but also in auto- 
mobile manufacturing and in other steel-dependent 
industries. Moreover, some workers did not have 
a full-year’s regular work because recalls to work 
in hard goods industries following the 1958 reces- 
sion were continuing throughout the first half of 
1959. 

In service and trade, on the other hand, much of 
the decline in the proportion of year-round full-time 
employment is probably related to the changing 
composition of the work force. Total employ- 
ment in service and trade has been increasing in 
recent years, in contrast to the situation in manu- 


facturing, mining, construction, and transporta- 


tion. A major source of labor supply for trade and} 


service industries has been the growing number of 
married women and youth seeking only part-time or 
part-year employment. Work schedules in these 
industries are rather readily adjusted to less than 
full-time arrangements, which are more convenient 
to the growing number of married women and stu- 
dents looking for part-time or occasional work, 
Partly as a result of this, part-time and part-year 
workers increased faster than year-round full-time 
workers. In service, for example, the number of 
year-round full-time wage and salary workers in- 
creased by 600,000 between 1955 and 1959, while 
part-year and part-time increased 1.8 million, and 
therefore the proportion of the total who worked 
regularly dropped from 47.5 to 44.5 percent. In 
trade, the proportion working regularly declined 
from 50.1 to 48.3 percent as the number of part- 
time and part-year workers rose. 


TaBLe 8. Extent or UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG ParRT-YEAR WaGE AND SaLary Workers, BY Major INpusTRY 
Group, 1957-59 















































Long-term unemployment as percent of part-year wortunsl 
Part-year workers with with unemployment |Percent of part-year workers 
unemployment as percent with unemployment who 
of total with work experience | had 2 or more spells of 
Major industry group 15 to 26 |27 weeks} 15 to 26 |27 weeks) 15 to 26 |27 weeks unemployment 
weeks | or more| weeks | or more| weeks | or more 
1959 1958 1957 1959 1958 1957 1959 1958 1957 
I incubdbdibeccantndiiiesrsctu 14.7 16.9 14.2 20.4 16.4 22.7 | 21.9 19.8 15.0 41.9 45.1 45.1 
——= = = — =SSS—SS==[_—_|— — SD 
I iinkindttnnandngiizeocentind 20.2 21.9 20.5 22.6 27.8 24.3 33.7 20.9 25.9 56.0 63.3 68. 
14.5 16. 13.9 20.3 15.7 22.6 21.2 19.7 14.4 41.0 44.0 43. 
22.3 25.9 19.1 22.7 19.3 2.1 26.1 18.4 19.1 40.3 45.7 51. 
35.7 40.4 33.5 26. 5 16.8 28.0 21.5 23.2 17.6 57.6 61.0 60. 
17.5 21.0 17.3 19.8 12.6 22.4 21.4 18.1 13.0 40.5 40.7 39. 
18.8 23. 6 18.0 21.6 10.0 23.5 23.5 17.1 11.5 38.9 39.7 36. 
Nondurable goods - - - 16.0 17.6 16.4 17.2 16.5 20.7 17.8 19.6 15.3 42.9 2.4 43. 
tion, communication, and 
ll Adincndindimanaguiiat 11.5 12.9 10.5 22.2 7.6 27.4 24.9 24.6 10.5 38.2 44.6 43. 
and retail trade. _.......... 13.3 15.1 12.6 17.0 17.3 20.6 20.3 20.3 14.3 34.8 39. 2 39. 
|) eee 9.5 10.3 8.7 17.9 18.0 18.6 19.7 18.2 15.3 36. 6 40.3 44. 
vate Ear 11.1 12.0 11.3 15.3 24.5 17.9 25.0 20.4 19.9 51.0 58.6 62. 
Ne» an ciattindhiunnbaband 9.1 9.9 8.1 18.6 16. 1 18.9 18.1 17.4 13.8 32.3 34.8 38. 
Public administration._............... 5.3 6.0 5.5 23.9 17.8 20.8 18.8 19.2 14.3 25.6 33.2 29. 
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TasBLe 9. Extent or UNSMPLOYMENT IN 1959 By AGB, 
Marirtat Status, Cotor, anD SEx 
Unem- Percent of unemployed 
ployed as | who worked in 1959 hav- 
percent ing unemployment of— 
Characteristic of —_— 
working or 
looking for 15 3 or 
work weeks | 2 spells| more 
or more spells 
—_—_ | Ss 
AGE AND SEX | 
| 
Both sexes, 14 years and over--.-. Ber 15.3 34.1 16.7 22.2 
= cena 
Male, 14 years and over.........---.. 16.5 36.3 17.0 24.7 
BS 00 27 FONE ..nnncccccccececcccece 15.9 27.9 10.4 18.5 
18 and SP badadeconccesenes | = ; gy 7° gH 
Sentence) eh ee) et 
in cccammncsoal 13.9 34.8 15.8 25.4 
45 to 64 years__...- poecwwccecal 13.9} 421 19. 2 29.8 
CD FORTS GRE OVEF... 20-2 20- 22 0200- | 90; 568 12.7 35.9 
Female, 14 years and over... --| 13.5 | 28.9 16.0 16.5 
a ge 12.0 14.2 12.3 6.5 
18 and 19 years... kbpelonepe 24.5 | 16. 4 15.5 =) 
S60 FS PERE cenccccscscccsue 18.5 25.6) 147 13. 
25 to 34 years........-..-- 13.7; 3.7), 166 15.4 
35 to 44 years...........-.- 13.) 30.3) 15.4 16.0 
45 to 64 years..........-. seal 10.8 35.0) 17.6 22.9 
65 years and over._......---------| 8.3 (4) (1) () 
MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
Male: | 
ES o--------| 24.0 | 40.3 14.8 24.2 
Married, wife present...........- | 13.9 33.3 18.0 241 
Other marital status. ..........--} 24.0; 486 15.7 31.7 
Female: | | 
ee IR alae Ear 143| 23.0 5.5 13.6 
Married, husband present... -...- 12.2 28.9 16.5 14.6 
Other marital status. ............ 16.1 4.9 15.1 23.1 
| 
COLOR AND SEX 
Both sexes: 
0 SS 14.2 (2) 17.1 20.4 
| ___ ig a aceaREB OR: 24.0 () 14.5 31.3 
ale | 
Th oneencceesconeeece nile 15.2; @ | 17.6 23.0 
5 Dc cnvinnsesece resuiniads 27.8 @ | 140 33.4 
emale: | 
Sea a 12.5 (®) 16.0 14.1 
ee 19.2 () 14.8 27.0 








1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
3 Not available. 


Employment by Age and Sez. Age exerts a con- 
siderable influence in determining the extent of 
work during a year. Less than 50 percent of 
boys 14 to 17 years of age have any work expe- 
rience, compared with more than 95 percent of 
men 25 to 54 years of age, three-fourths of whom 
work year round at full-time jobs. By contrast, 
very few young persons work all year at full-time 
jobs (less than 3 percent of those 14 to 17 years 
and less than 20 percent for those 18 and 19 
years). Even at ages 20 to 24, slightly less than 
half the boys and approximately one-third of the 
girls work regularly. Since 1950, the proportions 
of young men and women under 25 years of age 
who work all year at full-time jobs have declined 
significantly, while part-time employment has 
become more common, particularly part-time work 
for less than a full year or even less than a half 


year. Probably the most important factor in this 
shift is the increased proportions of young people 
attending school. Among girls 18 to 24 years 
old, early marriage and motherhood undoubtedly 
also play a role in work patterns. (See table 6.) 
Among men 65 years of age and older, the pro- 
portion who work has declined considerably, and 
for those who work, part-time work has become 
more important. In 1950-52, about 50 percent 
of the men 65 years and over worked during the 
year; in 1959, the proportion was 42 percent 
(table 7). As a result, the number who worked 
was only 0.2 million higher in 1959 than in 1950, 
although the population of this age grew by 1.4 
million. At the start of the decade, more than 
75 percent of those who worked held full-time 
jobs, but only about 65 percent did in 1959. Ex- 
panded coverage and benefits under social secu- 
rity and private pension plans have made possible 
earlier retirement. In addition, the liberalization 
of the provision concerning maximum earnings of 
beneficiaries before benefits are withheld has 
encouraged part-time and part-year work. 


Employment by Marital Status. Married men had 
greater opportunity for regular work in 1959 than 
in 1958. About 74 percent held steady jobs dur- 
ing the year, compared with 72 percent in 1958. 
Almost all of the increase in year-round full-time 
jobs benefited married men aged 20 to 44, the 
age span in which heaviest layoffs had occurred 
the year before. 





Year-round full-time workers 
(thousands) 

1959 ' 1958 
Total, 14 years and over_-------- 42, 030 41, 329 
Male, 14 years and over__-_------- 31, 502 30, 727 
Married, wife present - - - - - - -- 27, 087 26, 285 
20 to 44 years___.._.---- 15, 500 14, 813 
All other ages_---------- 11, 587 11, 472 
Gis sic akia Se ede kn su 3, 080 3, 083 
Other marital status --------- 1, 336 1, 360 
Female, 14 years and over_._-..-.-- 10, 528 10, 602 
Married, husband present - - - - 5, 464 5, 456 
gee aT SS * 2 toh ee 2, 602 2, 664 
Other marital status- --~------ 2, 462 2, 483 


1 Data for 1959 include Alaska and Hawaii. As a result, about 150,000 
were added to the total working 50 to 52 woeks full time, of which about 
60,000 were married men 20 to 44 years of age. 


Data from the monthly survey of the labor 
force indicate that between one month and the 
next an average of about 10 percent of married 
women workers left the labor force and another 
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Taste 10. Extent or UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1959 AMONG 
Persons WHo WorKED DuRING THE YEAR, BY MAJOR 
OccuPATION AND INDUSTRY Group or LONGEsT JoB 





























Percent of unemployed 
Unem- who worked in 1959 hav- 
ployed as | ing unemployment of— 
Major occupation or industry group | percent of 
persons who 
worked 15 3 or 
weeks | 2 spells| more 
or more spells 
OccuPaTION GROUP 
pe 13.9 34.1 16.7 22. 2 
Professional, technical, and kindred 
i aiiténesitisihecséubiceres 4.2 23.8 19.6 2.2 
Farmers and farm managers- -------- 1.9 Q) (1) () 
“ae officials, Ty Coupahitens, 
ae 3.6 28. 6 13.9 11.7 
Clerical and kindred workers. - --.-...- 9.4 24.7 12.6 9.1 
ES 9.7 29.8 16.3 12.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
ED See a ae 19.9 35.9 16.8 29.6 
Operatives and kindred workers- -- _- 24.4 32.9 19.0 20.6 
Private household workers_---_------ 10.1 29.6 10.3 32.5 
workers, except private house- 
it tiniiidbchkiasonneoces 13.8 35.5 13.6 19.1 
Farm laborers and foremen.__-....-.- 11.6 47.0 16.3 36.3 
Laborers, except farm and mine-.--.-- 31.8 42.3 17.5 29.5 
InDustTRY Grou 
I ino nrrecnessesiee 13.9 34.1 16.7 22.2 
Wage and salary workers... -..-...--- 16.0 34.1 17.0 21.7 
ES eee 20.9 49.0 16.4 38.0 
Nemegrisuitarsh ae 15.8 33.2 17.0 20.8 
Forestry, fisheries, and nauindll 23.6 40.0 14.1 24.3 
Construction 38.0 40.7 20.3 33.9 
Manufacturing -____. 19.5 29.1 18.8 17.6 
Durable 21.1 28. 2 18. 1 16. 6 
Nondurable goods. .-........- 17.6 30.6 19.8 19.1 
12.4 36.7 14.5 20.7 
14.4 31.7 15.4 16.7 
ice 10.1 33.7 13.5 20.9 
Private | 12.2 36. 6 9.8 36.9 
Other ser a 96) 328) 146 15.9 
Public s+ hy ornare Diitammeceend 5.5 40.1 12.2 12.2 














1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


10 percent entered the labor force during 1959. 
The proportion moving in and out of the labor 
force was about the same for single boys and girls 
as for married women, but it was only about 1 
percent for married men, who of course have a 
steadier attachment to the labor force. 

Although there is no direct measure of whether 
the same persons return to the labor force several 
times during the year or whether different people 
are involved, comparing the total number of 
persons who worked during the year with peak 
monthly employment suggests differences in this 
kind of employment turnover among various 
groups. The following tabulation shows that 
the number of individual married women who 
worked for at least 1 week during 1959 was 34 
percent greater than the largest number employed 
in any one month. The group with the next 
highest ratio of total workers during the year to 
peak employment was single women. The mar- 


ried men make rather few moves out of or into 
the labor force during the year. 


Persons with work er- 
perience in 1959 





Number As percent of 

(thou- peak employ- 

sands) ment in 1959 

a a ee 48, 973 106. 8 
ES ochgl Fe S e 9, 646 111.4 
Married, wife present - -- - - - - * 811 105. 3 
Other marital status - -- - : 2, 518 103. 5 
IRE a 29, 189 131.0 
RS... 6, 920 122.3 
Married, husband present 16, 807 134. 0 
Other marital status -_-_---_- 5, 465 117.5 


Unemployment and Other Absences 


Incidence of Unemployment by Industry and Occu- 
pation. Between 1958 and 1959, the number of 
persons unemployed at some time during the year 
dropped from 14.1 to 12.2 million. The sharpest 
reductions in unemployment in 1959 occurred 
among wage and salary workers in durable goods 
manufacturing, particularly in several industries 
which had been hardest hit the year before. In 
primary metals, about 17 percent had some unem- 
ployment in 1959, compared with 27 percent the 
year before, and the proportion of jobless who 
lost 15 weeks or more declined from 47 to 32 
percent in 1959.6 In the machinery industry, the 
unemployment rate dropped from 23 percent in 
1958 to 14 percent. The rate in the automobile 
industry showed only a small decrease, but the 
proportion of jobless who were out of work for 
15 weeks or more was cut in half—from 45 per- 
cent of those unemployed in 1958 to 23 percent in 
1959. In durable goods as a whole, the propor- 
tion of unemployed who lost a total of 15 weeks 
or more dropped from a level of more than 40 
percent in 1958 to less than 30 percent; most of 
the decline was in the group with unemployment 
totaling 27 weeks or more. 

Other major industries recorded improvements. 
Among railroad workers, unemployment totaling 
15 weeks or more was reduced sharply although 


¢ In the reports on work experience of the population, the number of weeks 
of unemployment represents the sum of all weeks in the calendar year during 
which persons had looked for work regardless of whether the weeks were 
continuous or in several distinct periods. In the monthly report on the 
labor force, duration of unemployment represents the length of time (through 
the current survey week) during which persons had been continuously 
looking for work. In both reports, time lost by persons on strike is not re- 


corded as unemployment unless the worker is actually looking for another job. 
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the proportion who had some idleness remained 
at about 15 percent. In the construction indus- 
try, both the incidence of unemployment and the 
extent of time lost were reduced but remained, as 
usual, higher than in most industries. In 1959, 
about 38 percent of the workers whose longest job 
was in the construction industry had some unem- 
ployment, and two-fifths of these accumulated 
more than 15 weeks of joblessness; in 1958, the 
comparable proportiens were 43 percent and 
almost one-half. 

Comparisons with 1957 can be made only for 
unemployment among part-year workers, 1.¢., 
those who worked less than 50 weeks.’ Table 8 
shows that unemployment in 1959 among part- 
year wage and salary workers had receded almost 
to the 1957 levels. In the transportation indus- 
try, however, the proportion of jobless workers 
who lost 27 weeks or more of work remained 
significantly higher in 1959 than in 1957 despite 
a very large reduction as compared with 1958. 


In every major industry except manufacturing, 
there were significant declines between 1957 and 
1959 in the proportion of the unemployed who 
had two or more spells of unemployment. 


Blue-Collar Workers. Unemployment rates among 
manual workers—craftsmen, operatives, and la- 
borers—were also diminished in 1959. However, 
their rates and the number of weeks lost because 
of unemployment remained, as usual, above those 
of most other occupation groups. 

In several respects, workers in these blue-collar 
occupations have fared least well among the non- 
agricultural jobholders. Over the long run, the 
number of such workers has increased much less 
than among white-collar workers; their employ- 
ment has been less regular, and relatively more 
workers have been unemployed and for longer 
periods of time. (See accompanying chart.) Of 


’ Prior to 1958, detailed data were not obtained for year-round workers 
with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment, 
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1 All occupations include farmers and farm laborers not shown separately. 
White-collar occupations include professional, managerial, clerical, and sales 
workers. Service occupations include private household workers and per- 


sonal and protective service workers. Blue-collar occupations include 
craftsmen, operatives, and nonfarm laborers. 
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course, these measures vary considerably among 
specific occupations, but the growth occupations 
have been those with the least incidence of 
unemployment. 


Unemployment Among Men. The better eco- 
nomic climate in 1959 reduced joblessness most 
sharply among men 20 to 44 years of age. Unem- 
ployment had been particularly severe among the 
20- to 24-year-old group during 1958, with 35 
percent out of work at some time. In 1959, the 
rate was down to 28 percent. 

Data on cumulative weeks of unemployment 
during the year further indicate that middle-aged 
and older workers have a harder time finding and 
keeping new jobs once they become unemployed. 
In 1958, 47 percent of unemployed men aged 45 
to 64 had a total of 15 weeks or more of idleness, 
compared with 41 percent of men aged 20 to 34. 
In 1959, persistent unemployment declined more 
slowly for the older group, so that the proportions 
were 42 and 32 percent, respectively. The pro- 
portion for unemployed men 65 years and older 
remained very high—at 57 percent—in both years. 


Repeated Spells of Unemployment. Data on three 
or more spells of unemployment, available for the 
first time in this year’s survey, showed consider- 
able concentration among construction, agricul- 
tural, and private household workers.’ (See 
tables 9 and 10.) Farm laborers, carpenters, and 
other construction craftsmen had the highest 
incidence of three or more spells—close to 40 
percent. Private household workers as well as 
laborers in construction and other nonmanufactur- 
ing activities were not in much better shape, with 
about one-third of these jobless having at least 
three spells of idleness during the year. As 
indicated earlier, these occupations are charac- 
terized by more casual job attachments. Industry 
data show a corresponding pattern, with greater 
incidence of three or more spells of layoff among 
farm, construction, and private household wage 
and salary workers. 

A greater proportion of men than women had 
three or more separate periods of idleness. One 
reason for this difference is that a larger proportion 
of women are employed in office or sales jobs, 
where the incidence of unemployment is low. In 


addition, many women may enjoy greater freedom 
of choice with respect to labor market activity. 


TABLE Persons Wo WorkKep 1 To 49 Wepgs | 
eS THE YEAR, BY REASON FOR Part-YEAR W ORK, | 















































BY Sex, 1955 To 1959 
{In thousands] | 
| 

Reason for part-year work 1959 1958 1957 1956 | 1988 
—- | 

Botu SEXES 
EEE Thablutsebdeusecasuuccswes 30, 959 | 30,383 | 29, 854 | 28,314 | 27,956 
Unemployment. -.............--- “10,023 | 11,277} 9,528 | 7,904 | 8, 727 
Iliness or disability *............| 4,600 4, 333 4, 825 4, 845 4, 866 
Unpaid absence from work 3____- 3,178 | 2,821 2, 920 3, 357 3, 159 
Taking care of home....-.--- .--| 8,821 8, 107 8,352 | 8,315 8, 451 
Going to school. ............- .-| 6,180 5, 584 5, 881 5, 493 5, 206 
Sf Ee eee 4, 388 4, 337 3, 974 3, 145 3, 370 

MALE 

WE Mitedadasdhundoetimbabs . 15, 257 | 15,301 | 14, 489 13, 642 13, 567 
Unemployment. -_......-- w~ 6.956 | 8,011 6, 576 | 5, 439° 6, 015 
Iliness or disability cos ----| 2,830] 2,655 | 2,916} 2,966 2, 870 
Unpaid absence from work #___- | 1,950] 1,574] 1,663 2' 089 1, 905 
Taking care of home §__......- ” TN en Se 
Going to school............-----| 3,394 | 3,003} 3,223| 3,108 | 2966 
Other reasons ¢--------_-----| 2,945 | 2,941 | 2,897 | 2,363 2, 591 

| | 

FEMALE 
—. | i Ee Ee | 15,702 | 15,082 | 15,365 | 14, 672 | 14,389 
Unemployment.................| 3,067 | 3,206] 2,952| 2,465| 2,712 
Illness or disability ?.__- ----| 1,860 | 1,678 1,909 | 1,879| 1,996 
Unpaid absence from work #____ |} 1,228] 1,247) 1,257) 1,268] 1,254 
Taking care of home...........- 8,521 | 8,107 8, 352 8,315 | 8,451 
Going to school__ _ . -------| 2,786} 2,491 | 2,658] 2,385] 2,240 
Other reasons 4. ................. | 1,443 | 1,396] 1,077 | 782 | 779 





1 Includes persons with one or more reasons for part-year work; therefore, 
the sum of the reasons will exceed the number of part-year workers. 

2 Excludes paid sick leave from a job (which is counted as time worked) 
and periods of illness or disability during which the persons would not have 
worked or would not have been in the labor market even if well. 

3 Includes, among others, unpaid vacations and strikes. 

4 Includes, among others, retirement, service in the Armed Forces, and 
summer vacations for students. 

5 Not available. 

The incidence of three or more spells of unem- 
ployment increases with age. About 20 percent 
of unemployed men 20 to 34 years of age were out 
of work at least 3 times during the year, compared 
with 36 percent of those 65 years and over. This 
of course leads to more weeks of unemployment 
for those older workers who lose jobs even though 
their unemployment rate is low. It is difficult to 
know to what extent this low unemployment rate 
reflects seniority protection from layoff or with- 
drawal from the labor market after losing a job. 
It is clear that the unemployed older workers who 
persist in searching for work go through long 
periods of job hunting interspersed with relatively 
short periods of employment. 

Among part-year workers with unemployment, 
part-time workers were much more likely to have 
three or more spells of unemployment than were 
those whose employment was generally full time. 
This was particularly striking for men, as shown in 
the following tabulation. These part-year part- 
time workers are apt to be the school-age boys and 

8 Information on spells of unemployment as well as duration was obtained 
only for persons who had worked at some time during the year. Therefore, 


all references to the unemployed exclude persons who looked for work but 
did not find it. 
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BKs | girls and married women who move into and out 


of the labor force, experiencing short periods of 
unemployment in the process. 
Part-year workers 








Male Total Fulltime Part time 
Total with unemployment: 
Number (thousands)_._.._ 6,956 5, 853 1, 107 
Ey area 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
With 1 spell. ...... 54. 4 56. 5 42.8 
With 2 spelis.....-.. 18. 6 20. 1 11.0 
With 3 or more 
We 5. A dees 27.0 23. 4 46. 2 
Female ‘ 
j Total with unemployment: 
Number (thousands) - - - 3, 067 2, 344 719 
TE Scents aoemwn 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
With 1 spell. ...... 65. 6 66. 3 63. 8 
With 2 spells____--- 17.0 18.3 12.2 
With 3 or more 
et Se 17.4 15. 5 23. 9 


Reasons for Part-Year Work. As in other years, 
there were marked differences by age and sex 
in the reasons given most frequently for loss of 
working time by persons employed for less than 
50 weeks. Unemployment was the most impor- 
tant factor for adult men under retirement age, 
with illness next in importance. School attend- 
ance was indicated as the cause by 6.2 million 
young men and women; unemployment and other 
reasons were of secondary importance. Among 
adult women, taking care of the home and family 
was the most common reason. Of the 15.7 
million women working part year, 8.5 million 
lost working time because of this factor. In 
1959, more workers reported school attendance 
and home responsibilities as reasons for part-year 
work than in any year since 1955—the earliest 
date for which such data are available—reflecting 
the growing number of teenagers and married 
women in the labor force. (See table 11.) 


, 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Pay Levels for Professional and 
Other White-Collar Occupations 


IN THE WINTER OF 1959-60, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics began a series of annual nationwide 
surveys of compensation for selected professional, 
administrative, technical, and clerical occupations; 
this article summarizes the findings of the first 
of these surveys. The data, which pertain to 
representative. establishments in a broad range 
of American industry in urban areas,' were ob- 
tained by personal visits of Bureau field econo- 
mists; for the most part, they show salaries in 
effect during January—June 1960. 

The study provides a fund of broadly based 
information on salary levels and distributions in 
private employment. Substantial general interest 
in the survey results was anticipated. In addition, 
the study provides more information than has 
hitherto been available on pay in private industry 
for use in appraising the compensation of salaried 
employees in the Federal civil service. It should 
be emphasized that the study is in no sense calcu- 
lated to supply mechanical answers to questions 
of Government pay policy. Indeed, no con- 
ceivable survey could do so since the survey 
descriptions are not identical with position de- 
scriptions in the Federal service, and conclusions 
can be reached only after considerable study and 
analysis by Government technicians. The design 
for the survey was developed in a study sponsored 
by the Bureau of the Budget in collaboration 
with the Civil Service Commission, the Special 
Assistant to the President for Personnel Manage- 
ment, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The occupations studied were selected to provide 
representation of a wide range of pay levels. 
Individually, these jobs were judged to be survey- 
able in industry within the framework of a broad 
survey design and representative of occupational 
groups that are numerically important in industry 
as well as in the Federal service. The occupa- 


tional definitions used in collecting salary data 
1284 


reflect duties and responsibilities in industry, but] 
they were also designed to be translatable to} 
specific pay grades in the General Schedule apply. | 
ing to Federal Classification Act employees.” 

To meet the various needs for which the survey 
was designed, it was necessary to establish defini- 
tions for appropriate work levels (or classes) within 
the occupations selected for study. Differentia-} 
tion between work levels (designated by Roman 
numerals, with Class I assigned to the lowest’ 
level) was made in terms of duties and responsi- 
bilities. Specific job factors, however, varied from 
occupation to occupation. Altogether, a total of 
77 work level categories were studied. 

In addition to salary data for all occupations, 
the survey collected information cash 
bonus payments for all except clerical and drafting 
occupations, and supplementary establishment 


also on 


data mainly relating to the characteristics of 
salary rate systems. 

Estimated the 
studied amounted to about 1.1 million, approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the 14.3 million employees 
within the geographic and industrial scope of the 
survey. Although they accounted for 50 percent 
of the total employment in the jobs studied, 
women worked largely in the clerical positions. 
They constituted a majority of the keypunch 
supervisors and a fourth of the payroll super- 
visors; however, at only a few of the lowest work 
levels in professional occupations did they account 


employment in occupations 


for as much as 10 percent of the employees. 
Average Salaries 


Average (mean) weekly salaries among the 77 
job categories ranged from $55.50 for file clerks I 
to $442 for attorneys VI (defined to include top 


1 For the scope of the study, see footnote 1, table 1. The survey results 
are based on a Stratified probability sample of establishments which have 
been weighted to yield nationwide metropolitan area estimates. The num- 
bers of employees indicated are estimates of the nationwide totals, and not 
the sample counts. A detailed description of the scope and method of sur- 
vey is provided in National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Tech- | 
nical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 1959-60 (BLS Bull. 1286, 1960). 

2 All job definitions are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics. They also appear in appendix B of Bull. 1286, op. cit. 
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| Jegal advisors, such as chief counsel heading a 
\ staff of attorneys). Averages in excess of $200 a 
week are shown in table 1 for 16 job categories; 
engineers in levels V and VI accounted for more 
than three-fourths of the aggregate employment 
| jn jobs at these pay levels. The occupation posi- 
tioning in the intermediate salary structure (above 
entry level but below $200 a week) is illustrated 


} 

A below with weekly averages for the numerically 
¥*| most important work levels for the jobs shown. 
rey| Typists, I------- BRE es. TS a ae ae $60. 50 
nie anne, Gimewvel. 6 a. Ss. Ls 75. 00 
ve ne SN SS ss. Sith sieht 120. 00 
. 1 Agsountents, Il. .........-....---------.-- 132. 00 
1&1! Supervisors, tabulating-machine unit, II_--_- 140. 00 
Lenin ila 161. 00 
est’ Directors of personnel, II__.___..__-.-------- 182. 00 

SN BEE Sonn stViwds cocavanececuueeve 192. 00 
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' to $231 for accountants V. 


Among five levels of accountants surveyed, 
weekly salaries ranged from $112 for accountants I 
Auditors I averaged 
$96 a week and auditors IV, the highest level 
surveyed, averaged $179. Auditor I was defined 
to include inexperienced trainees in positions 
typically requiring a bachelor’s degree in account- 
ing or the equivalent in education and experience 
combined, whereas accountant I represented, a 
level of accounting responsibility above that of an 
inexperienced trainee, and accountant V, the top 
level surveyed, represented a level of responsibility 
well above that defined for auditor IV. Fully 
three-fourths of the accountants were employed in 
manufacturing and public utilities; by way of 
contrast, the largest group of auditors was in the 
finance industries. 

Attorneys I, newly hired persons in trainee posi- 
tions (with the LL.B. degree and bar membership), 
averaged $115 a week. This category, however, 
accounted for only 427 attorneys. Of the succes- 
sive levels of attorneys studied, salary incre- 
ments—$25, $52, $63, $132, and $55—were sub- 
stantially larger than for all other series except 
personnel directors. Attorneys at the first three 
levels were found mainly in finance; manufactur- 


4 Although engineers were not identified by field of specialization or func- 
tion, inquiry was made into distinctions in rates of pay among engineers 
employed within establishments in two or more fields of specialization (e.g., 
civil, mechanical, and electrical) or in two or more functions (e.g., research, 
design, operations and maintenance, and production). Among establish- 
ments employing engineers in two or more specializations, 94 percent reported 
no rate differences on the basis of field of specialization; among those employ- 
ing engineers in two or more functions, 92 percent reported no rate differences 
based on function. 


574923—60—_8 


ing and public utilities together accounted for only 
about a fourth of them. Attorneys IV, V, and VI, 
however, were more equally divided among these 
industry divisions; relatively few were employed 
in the trade and service industries. 

Six levels of chemists and engineers and seven 
levels of mathematicians were surveyed, each 
starting with a trainee level of professional work 
typically requiring a bachelor of science degree or 
the equivalent in education and experience. For 
engineers, the largest group studied, average 
weekly salaries ranged from $122 for engineers I 
to $272 for engineers VI.* Pay levels for mathe- 
maticians were below those for engineers at the 
lowest levels and about the same at the higher 
levels. For each of the six levels of chemists, the 
average salary was below that of engineers in the 
corresponding level. Nearly all of the chemists 
and a great majority of the engineers and mathe- 
maticians were employed in manufacturing. 

In the personnel management field, three occu- 
pations (each with four levels) were studied. Job 
analysts I, defined to include trainees under 
immediate supervision, averaged $114 a week, 
compared with $180 for job analysts IV, who par- 
ticipate in the development, installation, and admin- 
istration of evaluation and compensation systems 
and are fully responsible for other broad assign- 
ments. The levels for employment managers 
and directors of personnel started with positions 
requiring full responsibility for their respective 
programs, each of the levels being determined on 
the basis of employment, range of occupations, 
and variety of functions for which the persons were 
responsible. Weekly salaries for employment 
managers averaged from $128 for level I to $224 
for level IV, and for personnel directors, from 
$152 for level I to $302 for level IV. Manufac- 
turing establishments accounted for three-fifths to 
four-fifths of the employment in these 12 job 
categories. Among other industries, a fourth of 
the employees in the first two levels of job analyst 
positions were in finance; a third of the employ- 
ment managers IV were in public utilities. 

Weekly salaries for the levels in the drafting 
field averaged from $72.50 for a relatively small 
group of tracers to $146 for lead draftsmen, who 
may perform drafting work but also plan and 
direct the work of others (table 2). Of the nearly 
91,000 draftsmen and tracers, 79 percent were 
employed in manufacturing, and 12 percent were 
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in establishments providing architectural and 
engineering services. 

General stenographers accounted for a tenth of 
all employees in the jobs studied and, in the 
clerical field, constituted the largest group among 
17 occupations and work levels studied. Their 
weekly salaries averaged $75, which was near the 
midpoint in the range of average weekly salaries 
for the clerical levels surveyed. For nine levels, 
average salaries fell within a $9 range, from 
$69.50 to $78.50 a week. Among all clerical 
levels studied, average weekly salaries ranged 
from $55.50 for file clerks I to $101.50 for tabulat- 
ing-machine operators III, who are required to 
perform complete reporting assignments by ma- 
chine, including difficult wiring, without close 
supervision. Although employment in manufac- 
turing exceeded that in the several nonmanufac- 
turing divisions in 14 of the 17 clerical jobs, in 
only six instances did manufacturing account for 
as many as half of the employees. 

Among the clerical supervisory positions studied 
were managers of office services, with four levels 
based upon the size of the organization serviced 
and the variety of services for which the managers 
were responsible. Their average weekly salaries 
ranged from $139 for level I to $218 for level IV. 
Keypunch supervisors averaged $93 a week in 
level I and $114 in level II; the first level related 
to working supervisors who were also required to 
operate keypunch machines, and the second to 
full-time supervisors in charge of keypunch opera- 
tions units. Similarly defined levels of tabulating- 
machine unit supervisors averaged $114 in level I 
and $140 in level IT. Manufacturing industries 
accounted for more than half of the employment 
in all except the first level of managers of office 
services and the second of keypunch supervisors. 


Average Weekly Hours 


Data on the length of the workweek, the period 
for which employees received their regular 
straight-time salary, were obtained in addition 
to information on pay. The following tabulation 
shows the distribution of the survey’s 77 job 





4 Wage surveys conducted in major labor markets have also indicated that 
work schedules tend to be shorter in large northeastern labor markets (par- 
ticularly in New York City) than in areas studied in other regions. See 
Wages and Related Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 1958-59 (BLS Bull. 1240-22). 

5 Distributions of employees by average weekly salaries are presented for 
all oceupation-work levels in Bull. 1286, op. cit. 
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categories according to average weekly hour! 


(rounded to the nearest half hour). 
Number of job 
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Interjob differences in average weekly hours, 
largely reflect variation in the distribution among 
industries of the employment in these jobs, 
Whereas the majority of manufacturing establish- 
ments, for example, have 40-hour work schedules 
for their office employees, banking and insurance| 
firms commonly report shorter workweeks.* Avy-| 
erages of 39 hours or less were recorded for all work 
levels in the auditor and attorney series; for all 
except one level (attorneys IV), employment was 
greatest in finance. The fact that the average 
work schedule for most of the clerical jobs was 
either 39 or 38% hours is also explained by the lack 
of concentration of such jobs in manufacturing,, 
Forty-hour averages are shown for five of six 
engineering levels, and as pointed out earlier, a 
great majority of the engineers were employed in 
manufacturing. 


Salary Distribution 


Within nearly all occupation-work levels, salary 
rates for some of the higher paid employees were 
at least twice those of the lowest paid employees. 
In the 20 occupations where 2 or more levels were 
studied, absolute as well as relative spreads be- 
tween the highest and lowest salaries tended to 
widen with each increase in work level. There 
was also a very substantial degree of salary overlap 
between work levels in the same occupation.® 

Expressing the salary range of the middle 50 
percent of employees as a percentage of the 
median salary (middle range and median weekly 
salary in tables 1 and 2) permitted comparisons 
of salary ranges for the various work levels on 
the same basis and also eliminated the extreme 
low and high salaries from each comparison. 
However, this did not take into account differences 
in the range of duties and responsibilities among 
the job descriptions for various levels. Thus as 
seen in table 3, the middle range in salaries for} 
attorney levels exceeded 35 percent of the corre-, 
sponding median in 5 of 6 levels, whereas for the 
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TaBLE 1. EMPLOYMENT, AVERAGE SALARIES, AND AVERAGE WERFKLY SaLarres Pius Cas Bonuses For SELECTED 
PROFESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE OCCUPATIONS,! WINTER 1959-60 
Average (mean) Average weekly salaries ? Cash bonuses ¢ 
salaries 2 
Number of 
Occupation and class employees 
(thousands) Percent of Average Percent 
Annual | Monthly; Mean Median Middle employees weekly added to 
range # receiving salaries plus | salaries by 
cash bonuses |cash bonuses *jcash bonuses ¢ 
ACCOUNTS AND AUDITORS 

NS a an PR 13.7 | $5,845 $486 $112 $110 $102-$122 25 $113 1.0 
Accountants, II 18.5 6, 903 574 132 129 118- 143 35 134 1.4 
Accountants, ITT 14.9 | 8, 302 690 159 155 136- 178 39 164 3.0 
Accountants, IV 6.4 9, 858 819 189 185 162- 208 32 196 3.5 
PE. Caveuuquoncosbhubtshescseseba 2.4 | 12, 031 1,000 231 228 193- 259 22 238 3.1 
Auditors, I. . ..---- 8 4, 980 414 96 93 85- 104 35 97 1.4 
Auditors, IT. 4.1) 6, 062 504 116 113 101- 130 32 117 1.2 
SY Ti. s<fbtbeceseseneeelippecuesdnd 4.3 | 7, 648 636 147 143 127- 165 30 151 2.7 
Auditors, IV.........-.---.----.----.-----] 2.0 | 9, 307 774 179 174 154- 198 29 182 1.9 

ATTORNEYS | 
SE EEEETCOTETS .4| 5,978 497 115 106 Q1- 137 36 116 aa 
Aderaeye, Il. ...--..-... 7 iol paiddesiante 1.4) 7, 299 607 140 136 120- 158 20 141 -6 
Attorneys, III....-.-- povesses inesinaiainnl 2.9 | 9, 980 829 192 181 150- 223 29 194 1.2 
TT ¢. .ccedebocscbhountngeseccens 1.3 13, 297 1, 105 255 246 202- 296 25 260 2.1 
Attorneys, V. Seceececccceasecesscocecss -6 20, 173 1, 677 387 362 208- 464 19 394 1.8 
Attorneys, VI. ....--- : Sédeccccoces .6 23, 020 1,913 442 403 341- 536 19 460 3.6 

ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS | 
Chemists, I..- | 3.9 5, 529 460 106 105 97- 114 19 107 -5 
ES ee ee Se | 6.1 | 6, 447 536 124 122 110- 135 41 126 1.9 
ttt) comcublnaspbbboodsbeddia ae 8.5 | 7,7 645 149 148 132- 165 37 152 1.8 
ELE LLL LOL 5.7 | 9, 496 789 182 179 161- 198 31 186 2.3 
Chemists, V..- peecsescocecceasccecusec| 3.4 10, 993 914 211 208 188- 236 38 218 3.4 
a 1.5 13, 696 1, 138 263 249 234- 288 43 276 4.8 
2 eee 19.3 6, 371 529 122 123 115- 130 16 123 4 
IME Lis: veathiocuniwcdekiacacwina 43.1 7, 241 602 139 137 127- 150 17 140 -6 
RE EEETORE 76.0 8, 411 699 161 160 146- 176 16 162 .8 
Engineers, IV_.-_- 63.5 | 9,868 820 189 187 170- 206 19 191 1.0 
Engineers, V_....-- wn anerene-------| 32.1 11, 620 966 223 218 197- 245 22 227 1.8 
EES Se eee 12.7 | 14, 193 1,180 272 264 235- 302 25 281 3.2 
Mathematicians, L.---- peowuibieineedeobenee .4) 5, 786 481 111 110 98- 122 ll lil -2 
TD, 20 ncvncsascancesescon 74 6, 760 562 130 127 116- 141 14 131 4 
Mathematicians, III aeene ot 7, 992 664 15 150 137- 167 ll 153 3 
ae ae 5 | 9, 115 75 175 172 156- 191 17 176 .6 
NN eee .4/ 11,788 980 226 233 203- 253 5 251 10.9 
ONE SS, | ee edi -2 14, 193 1, 180 277 257 232- 300 24 288 5.7 
Mathematicians, VIT........ hbeobiiuwées -1| 15,054 1, 251 289 269 238- 346 22 295 2.0 
Directors, research and development....-..| 1.1] 18,189 1, 512 349 344 286- 395 35 380 8.7 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT | 
OS SRE SE eee eee | ‘ey 5, 046 494 14 106 99- 123 17 115 5 
TEE TR 6] 6, 690 556 128 127 113- 143 16 129 9 
| See | | 7, 388 614 142 140 126- 160 23 143 8 
Job analysts, IV... 6 9, 354 77 180 179 161- 199 19 181 .6 

| 

Employment managers, I_..............-- 2.4 6, 668 554 128 125 108- 149 45 131 2.3 
Employment managers, II_............... 1.6] 7,841 652 151 151 128- 168 27 154 2.0 
Employment managers, III.-......---....| 7] 9,110 757 175 169 151- 193 19 179 2.1 
Employment managers, IV.............. | -1} 11,680 971 224 212 192- 253 4 226 9 
Directors of personnel, I. _......-.--- 1.0 7, 921 658 152 149 130- 168 42 156 2.5 
Directors of personnel, IT. _.......- ‘ 41 9, 484 7 182 179 156- 205 42 189 4.1 
Directors of personnel, ITT. ...............| -9| 13,141 1, 092 252 243 206- 302 39 265 5.2 
Directors of personnel, IV..........-- .6 15, 747 1,309 302 281 237- 361 38 328 8.7 

| 

CLERICAL SUPERVISORY 

Managers, office services, I.........-- 8 7, 251 603 139 140 123- 151 49 142 2.2 
Managers, office services, IT............-..- 5 8, 042 668 154 146 129- 181 18 156 1.0 
Managers, office services, ITI. } 4 9, 399 781 180 179 148- 206 39 184 2.0 
Managers, office services, IV.............- 1 11, 356 O44 218 213 169- 264 19 219 3 
Supervisors, keypunch, I. ...........---.. i 2.1 4, 826 | 401 93 | 93 83- 102 32 94 1.4 
Supervisors, keypunch, IT. .............-. 1.0 5,951 | 495 114 | 115 100- 124 21 115 9 
Supervisors, payroll.......- 3.8 7,051 | 586 135 131 117- 151 30 137 1.3 
Supervisors, tabulating- machine ‘unit, I 5.3 a5 495 114 115 101- 130 31 116 | 1.4 
Supervisors, tabulating-machine unit, L--| 6.2 7, 271 | 604 140 138 | 121- 157 38 142 | 1.6 
The study relates to establishments employing 100 or more workers in tively. Average annual and monthly salaries were then derived from 


188 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the United States (excluding 
Hawaii), as revised in 1959 by the Bureau of the Budget, in the following 
industries: manufacturing; transportation, communication, electric, gas 
and sanitary services; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, anc 
real estate; engineering and architectural services; and research, develop- 
ment, and testing laboratories. 

? Salaries relate to standard salaries that are paid for standard work sched- 
ules. In tabulating the ay data, salaries reported on an annua! or monthly 
basis were converted to weekly salaries by dividing by 52.1 or 4.33, respec- 


average weekly salaries by using these same factors. 
’ The middle (interquartile) range is the central part of the array of em- 


ployees by 
4 Cash 


salary excluding the upper and lower fourths. 
yonuses were averaged over all employees in each job category, 


including those who did not participate in such payments. 
§ Adjusted to include a small proportion of employees who received cash 
bonuses but for whom data on amount of bonus were not available, by as- 
suming their bonuses equaled those for whom such data were available. 
¢ Percentages were computed from weekly averages before rounding. 
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TaBLe 2. EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE SALARIES FOR SELECTED TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL OccUPATIONS,}! WInTe | 















































1959-60 | 
Number of | Average (mean) salaries? Average weekly salaries ? 
Occupation and class employees 
(thousands) 
Annual Monthly Mean Median | Middle range! 
ev DRAFTSMEN 
ith tanehaeeademunnsecenecessncsensdccncosseceeeccoesce 27.9 $4, 698 $90. 00 $89.00 | $79.00-$101.00 
ici ihicdiinbedponeeewenciaeneecersedseecuseseneousers 50.2 6, 252 520 120. 00 118.00 | 105. 00- 134.0 
isd abedussdeteseupweesessereserdvicrsvessetansceoce 8.8 7, 597 631 146. 00 144.00 | 126. 00- 164.09 
id a dieeebeinnigeanbehingrenodneinacanes 3.7 3, 788 315 72. 70. 00 63.00- 81.00 
CLERICAL 
| 
EI EE ee ee 40.7 3, 210 7 61. 50 60. 00 53.00- 69.00 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, IT. -...............-----.----.-------------- 10.2 3, 902 324 75. 00 75. 00 65.00- 86.00 
nd ch cilinccdinibecerentedgtiecnssansedecnuceyeeeeenwe 72.7 3, 620 301 69. 50 68. 00 58.00- 79.00 
ER ae SE a ea eee ae 51.4 4, 851 403 93. 00 92.00 79. 00- 106. 00 
ncn eh nlimentiteidilaimadlilsrdeescniiinndnnecedenetinede 47.9 2, 896 241 55. 50 54. 00 48.00- 62.00 
1 ccnapuniagucneansnignbace 15.0 3, 683 306 70. 50 69. 00 60.00- 80.00 
ESE eae 49.2 3, 655 304 70.00 69. 00 60.00- 80.00 | 
il f | Sees 30.4 2, 966 246 57.00 55.00 49.00- 63.00 | 
Stenographers, general _ 111.8 3, 898 324 75. 00 74.00 64.00- 85.00 
| ne we rs, technical. ....... 8.7 4,413 367 84. 50 84. 00 77.00- 91.00 
Switchboard operators _.-.......- 20.5 3, 734 310 71. 50 72. 00 62.00- 83.00 | 
Switchboard operators, special__- 1.3 4,078 339 78. 50 77.00 71.00- 89.00 
Tabulating-machine operators, I 10.9 3, 679 306 70. 50 70. 00 61.00- 80.00: 
CE SE eee 19.8 4,415 7 84. 50 85. 00 75.00- 96.00 
Tubalating-mackine operators, IIT... ........ccacsccucncneneceeneneecoceee se 9.1 5,277 439 101. 50 101.00 | 91.00- 112.00 
= Ea A ee eS A aU 84.9 3, 145 261 60. 50 60.00 | &3.00- 67.00} 
Typlete, Ti ..<ccec---u Dinlidikcnpdiad ea eEdonsteircmntsed 48.8 3, 751 312 72.00 71.00 | .00- 81.00 








1 See footnote 1, table 1. 3 See footnote 2, table 1. 


engineers and scientists group the range was less 
than 25 percent of the corresponding median for 
16 of the 20 levels. For all other job groups, the 
range was between 20 and 30 percent of the me- 
dian for a majority of the work levels. 

Median weekly salaries (the amount below and 
above which 50 percent of the employees were 
found) in most cases were lower than the 
weighted averages (means) cited earlier. The 
percentage by which the median differed from 
the mean was less than 2 percent in 43 job cate- 
gories and as much as 2 but less than 3 percent in 
15 additional cases. Largest differences between 
the medians and the weighted averages (from 5.2 
to 8.8 percent) were found in the following cate- 
gories: attorneys I, III, V, and VI; chemists VI; 
directors of personnel IV; employment managers 
IV; job analysts I; managers of office services II; 
and mathematicians VI and VII. These are for 
the most part higher work levels, usually covering 
a wider range of duties and responsibilities. 

Differences in the range of salaries paid individ- 
uals in the work levels surveyed undoubtedly 
reflected a variety of factors other than differences 
in the definitions of the levels. Salaries of 
individual employees in the same occupation and 
grade level may vary considerably within estab- 
lishments—in professional and administrative 
occupations. Salaries are generally either deter- 


mined on an individual basis or under formalized 
pay plans which characteristically provide for a 


3 See footnote 3, table 1. 


wide range in salary rates for each occupation 
and grade level within the pay structure. Distinct) 
overlapping of salaries between pay grades within 


Salary structures of individual firms was frequently 


noted. 
Pay Differences by Region and Industry 


The survey design was not planned to permit 
publication of separate estimates of salaries for 
professional and administrative jobs by region or 
major industry division. Estimates were com- 
puted solely for the purpose of providing a basis 
for some general observations relating to the broad 
occupational groups surveyed. To eliminate from 
these estimates the influence of differences in the 
regional or industrial composition of employment, 
the total employment within the scope of the 
survey in each job category level was used as a 
constant employment weight in computing aver- 
ages for the various occupational groups for 
comparison by region and industry.® 

With the exception of the attorney series, 
differences between the highest and lowest regional 
averages appeared to be substantially smaller for 
professional and administrative job groupings 
than for the clerical and drafting groups. Among | 
four broad regions (Northeast, South, North | 
Central, and West) the maximum spread amounted } 


* Data for each of the occupational groups were insufficient in wholesale | 
trade to permit comparison with other industry divisions surveyed. t 
; 
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to less than 5 percent in the engineering and 
scientific series, to 5 percent in the personnel 
management series, and to about 7 percent in the 
accounting and auditing series. For the clerical 
and drafting job groups, the highest regional 
averages exceeded the lowest regional averages by 
about 14 and 10 percent, respectively. The inter- 
regional spread in the average for clerical super- 
visory employees amounted to 7 percent. 
Although the West led in salary levels for the 
clerical and clerical supervisory series, the North 
Central region was a close second in the clerical 
area; and this region and the Northeast were only 
slightly below the West in clerical supervisory 
pay. Drafting-room salaries were highest in the 
In the other four occupa- 
tional series, the Northeast had the highest salary 
levels, with the West ranking second in three of 
the four professional and administrative job series. 
Salary levels were quite similar in manufacturing 


' and in the transportation, communication, elec- 


tric, gas, and sanitary services industries for each 
of the broad occupational groups, and average 
salaries for these industries were above those for 
all industries combined. In engineering and 
architectural services, and in the research, develop- 
ment, and testing laboratories combined, salary 
levels for the engineering and scientific and the 
drafting occupational groups were slightly above 
those for manufacturing and public utilities 
industries. Retail trade and the finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate industries had similar pay 
levels, which were usually somewhat lower than 
in manufacturing and public utilities industries in 
the professional and administrative occupational 
groups that could be compared, and considerably 
lower in clerical occupations. In the finance, 
insurance, and real estate group, particularly, 
lower salary levels were at least partly offset by 
the shorter average workweek schedules. 


Weekly Pay Including Cash Bonuses 


In addition to salary data for employees classi- 
fied in professional and administrative occupa- 
tions,” information was obtained on the extent 
to which these employees were paid cash bonuses 
during the year preceding the survey and on the 
amount of such payments. Among the 56 job 
categories covered by the bonus inquiry, the pro- 
portion of employees receiving cash bonuses 


ranged from 11 to 50 percent; in about half the 
jobs, more than 25 percent of the employees re- 
ceived bonuses (table 1). Variations in the inci- 
dence of bonus payments are believed to reflect, 
in part, differences in the manner in which em- 
ployment in the occupations and work levels is 
distributed among industries and establishments. 

Cash bonus payments were added to salary 
data relating to all employees in each job cate- 
gory, including those who did not participate in 
such payments. Averaged over all employees in 
each of the professional and administrative job 
categories, bonuses added less than 1 percent to 
weekly pay in 17 categories and as much as 1 
percent but less than 2 percent in 16 others. 
As shown in the following summary, the impact 
of bonus payments tended to be greatest in the 
higher work levels. 


Number 
Bonus payments as of job 
percent of average catego- 
weekly salaries ries Job category 
ke) | 3 Directors of personnel, IV 
Directors of research and 
development 
Mathematicians, V 
eT | eee 2 Directors of personnel, III 
Mathematicians, VI 
3.0 0 65. nw ante 8 Accountants III, IV, and V 
Attorneys, VI 
Chemists, V and VI 
Directors of personnel, II 
Engineers, VI 
Less than 3.0__-_-- 43 All other categories 


For those employees who actually received cash 
bonuses, the supplementary payments added con- 
siderably more to pay than is indicated by the 
overall averages. The maximum increase (19 to 
20 percent) for those receiving bonuses occurred 
in weekly pay averages for directors of personnel 
IV, directors of research and development, and 
mathematicians V and VI. Bonuses averaged 
from 10 to 13 percent of weekly salary for recipi- 
ents in 7 other jobs and from 5 to 10 percent for 
those in 18 additional jobs. 

Employees receiving bonuses tended to have 
lower salary rates (excluding bonuses) than em- 
ployees in the same job categories who were paid 
on a straight salary basis. Average salaries (ex- 


’ Salary data for the clerical and drafting occupations were obtained from 
occupational wage surveys conducted separately by the Bureau in 60 labor 
markets. Information on cash bonuses was not collected in these studies. 
Earlier studies conducted by the Bureau indicated that cash bonus pay- 
ments, when averaged over all employees in office clerical occupations, added 
little to their average weekly pay. 
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Taste 3, DistrRrBuTION oF Josp CaTEGORIES BY SALARY 
Rance or Mippte 50 Psrcent or Empioress 
EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT OF MEDIAN SALARY 
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cluding bonuses) of employees receiving bonuses 
were lower than all-employee averages in 32 cate- 
gories and identical in 3 others. With bonus pay- 
ments included, however, average weekly pay for 
bonus-paid employees exceeded the average sal- 
aries for all employees in the great majority of the 
56 job categories. 


Characteristics of Rate Systems 


The survey design also provided for the collec- 
tion of information on the nature of establishment 
pay and classification plans. This part of the 


study was concerned largely with determining the 
extent to which establishments had adopted formal 
salary plans, i.e., plans providing a single rate or 


a rate range for each occupation. Where such 
plans are not found, pay rates are personalized, 
ie., determined primarily with reference to the 
qualifications of the individual employee. Where 
formal rate range plans were in effect, policy on 
intermediate rates and on progression within the 
formal ranges was also recorded. Information 
was not obtained on specific rates or on time 
periods related to either automatic progression or 
salary review policy. 

The salary rate system may differ among em- 
ployee groups within an establishment, and some- 
times by level within an occupation. For example, 
the pay system may differ between employees 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
those not covered; between employees covered by 
a labor-management agreement and those not 
covered; or between employees on the general 
payroll and those on the management or confi- 
dential payroll. Establishments were classified 
according to the system applying to a majority of 
the employees reported in each of the seven broad 


occupational groups covered in the survey. In 
these tabulations, therefore, differences among oc- 
cupational groups in the estimates relating to 
various types of salary rate systems may be due 
not to employer policies applying to various occu- 
pational groups but to differences in the number 
of such groups in which employees were found in 
each establishment. The proportion of establish- 
ments with employees classified in the selected 
occupational groups ranged from 8 percent for 
attorneys to 98 percent for clerical occupations. 

Among establishments employing accountants 
and auditors, 33 percent had formal salary systems, 
as did 55 percent of those employing draftsmen 
(table 4). Virtually all of the establishments with 
formal rate policies had a range of rates applying 
to a majority of workers within each occupational 
group. Among the seven occupational groups, 
the proportion of establishments with a formal 
rate range policy varied from 33 percent for ac- 
countants and auditors to 53 percent for drafts- 
men. The clerical occupation group was the only 
one in which formal single rates applied to workers 
in as many as 1 of every 10 establishments with 
formal rate policies. The proportion of employees 
paid under formal salary rate systems was greater 
than indicated by the proportion of establishments 
with such systems, because informal policies (with 
salaries determined on an individual basis) were 
much more prevalent in small establishments. 

A majority of the establishments that had formal 
rate range plans with specified minimum and 
maximum rates had flexibility in intermediate step 
rates. For clerical workers, such rates were not 
specified in 43 percent of the establishments having 
formal rate range plans and progression policies; 
the proportion reached 77 percent for attorneys. 
Among all occupational groups, clerical workers 
had the highest proportion (35 percent) of estab- 
lishments with formal rate range plans in which 
the step rates within each range were specified. 
Establishments reported under “other policy” in 
table 4 included those with plans in which only 
some of the lower step rates were specified, and 
those with specified minimum and maximum rates 
but in which the policy on progression was not 
definitely established. 

The prevailing method used for progression or 
advancement under rate range plans was that of 
periodic merit review. Even among clerical 
workers, 72 percent of the establishments used 
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periodic merit review for salary advancement 
within rate ranges. Only in the case of clerical 
workers did a significant proportion of establish- 
ments (11 percent) have provisions for automatic 
increases after specified periods. Combination 
plans providing for one or more automatic in- 
creases followed by merit reviews applied to per- 
sonnel management occupations in 10 percent of 
the establishments that had formal rate range 
plans; the highest proportion of such arrange- 
ments (20 percent) applied to draftsmen. 

A flexible policy was also reported on the appli- 
cation of rate range minimums to new employees 
hired in an occupation. Among all establishments 
with formalized rate ranges applying to one or 
more of the occupational groups studied, 94 per- 
cent permitted the hiring of new employees above 
the minimum of the rate range. 


Hiring Salaries for Selected Occupations 


Establishment entrance rate policies for inex- 
perienced college graduates with only a bachelor’s 
degree in engineering, chemistry, or mathematics 
were studied to determine hiring practices, entry 
salaries, and the criteria used to establish salaries 
paid if the employer permitted a range in hiring 
rates. If known at the time data were collected, 
information on policies effective in June 1960 were 


TaBLe 4, 


obtained. About half of the establishments in- 
dicated that hiring salaries quoted at the time of 
the visit would be effective in hiring June 1960 
graduates. 

Engineers were employed in 32 percent, chemists 
in 17 percent, and mathematicians in 2 percent of 
the establishments within the scope of the survey. 
For each of the three occupations, approximately 
two-thirds of the establishments represented by 
the above percentages hired inexperienced college 
graduates. Almost half of the companies hiring 
inexperienced engineers and approximately the 
same proportion hiring inexperienced chemists had 
established formal hiring salaries. Nine out of 10 
establishments employing inexperienced mathe- 
matics majors had formal hiring salaries. 

In the establishments which had formal hiring 
salaries, the most common practice was to permit 
a range in hiring salaries with a fixed minimum 
and an allowable spread above the minimum. 
Inexperienced engineers and chemists were hired 
under such a policy in 65 and 67 percent, respec- 
tively, of the establishments with formal hiring 
salaries. More than 90 percent of the establish- 
ments with formal hiring salaries for mathemati- 
cians permitted a spread in entrance salaries. 
The remaining establishments with formal hiring 
salaries had single entrance salary policies for 
each of the three occupations. 


Percent DistRrsuTion oF EsTABLISHMENTS! By Types or Satary Rate System? ror Seiectep Occupa- 


TIONAL Groups, WINTER 1959-60 
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Intermediate rate policy: 
Intermediate dollar rates (tap rates) specified 
Intermediate dollar rates not specified but established policy for 
determining progression within range 
Other policy 





Progression policy: 
Automatic increases after specified period 
Periodic merit review 
Combination of automatic and merit increases 


























1 Bee footnote 1, table 1. 
? Salary rate system applicable to a majority of employces in jobs studied 
within sole cted job groups in each establishment. 


§ Less than 0.5 percent. 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of percentages may not eqnal totals. 
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Both in establishments with single entry rates 
for engineers, chemists, and mathematicians, and 
in those with a range in hiring rates, a wide range 
in entry salaries was found. A few of the estab- 
lishments that had one hiring rate for all recruits 
in an occupation had entry rates for engineers, 
chemists, and mathematicians that were below 
$360 per month. At the other extreme, entry 
rates of $540 and over were found for engineers 
and chemists in a limited number of cases. The 
median establishment entrance salary, under 
single-rate policies, was $476 for engineers, $453 
for chemists, and $403 for mathematicians. The 
middle 50 percent of establishment single- 
entrance rates fell between $451 and $501 for 
engineers, $408 and $493 for chemists, and $350 
and $437 for mathematicians. 

Minimum monthly entrance salaries in estab- 
lishments which permitted a range in recruitment 
rates showed approximately the same extremes in 
the distributions for both engineers and chemists, 
with a few lows under $360 and a few highs over 
$540. In the group of establishments having a 
range in entrance salaries for mathematicians, 
minimum monthly salaries varied from approxi- 
mately $390 to over $540. Median minimum 
monthly recruitment rates in establishments 
having a range in entrance salaries were $478 
for engineers, $471 for chemists, and $500 for 
mathematicians. 

The middle 50 percent*of the establishments 
permitting a range in entrance rates had lowest 
monthly entrance salaries for engineers, between 
$453 and $501; for chemists, between $411 and 
$501; and for mathematicians, between $482 and 
$505. 

The allowable spread from lowest to highest 
monthly entrance salary was obtained for estab- 
lishments with such policies. For all three 
occupations, the median establishment spread 
between the lowest and highest monthly recruit- 
ment rate was between 11 and 12 percent, with 
the allowable percentage spreads ranging from 
less than 5 percent to over 25 percent. A rela- 


§ Differences in median establishment rates among these occupations 
reflect in part, at least, differences in the manner in which the occupations 
are distributed among all establishments studied. Approximately four- 
fifths of the establishments which had single hiring rates for engineers and 
which also hired chemists or mathematicians applied the same biring rate to 
all recruits. 


tively large proportion of establishments, in fact, 
fixed the maximum of the range at either 10 or 11 
percent above the minimum. A total of 21 
percent of the establishments hiring inexperienced 
engineering graduates under a range of rates 
policy, 23 percent of those hiring chemists, and 
51 percent hiring mathematicians allowed the 
10- or 11-percent spread. Analysis of the per- 
centage spread from minimum to maximum for 
individual establishments revealed no general 
pattern of relationship between the amount of 
percentage spread and the level of the minimum 
entry salary. 

The criteria used in determining actual hiring 
salaries in establishments permitting a range in 
hiring rates were provided by the surveyed estab- 
lishments. The two criteria most often considered 
for each of the three beginning professional 
occupations were “related experience prior to 
graduation” and “scholastic standing.” ‘“ Mili- 
tary service completed” and ‘‘evidence of leader- 
ship” were next in occurrence, although they did 
not rank the same in all three occupations. These 
four most commonly cited criteria were often found 
in the same establishment. In fact, nearly all of 
those using “related experience prior to gradu- 
ation” for determining entry salaries for engineers 
also considered “‘scholastic standing,” “evidence 
of leadership,” and “military service completed.” 
Among other factors frequently considered in 
setting salaries above the formal minimum were 
the standing of the college attended, special courses 
completed, offers of competitors, and shortage of 
applicants in fields specified for recruitment. 
Most establishments cited more than one criterion 
used in determining rates above the minimum; 
slightly over half of all establishments with a 
range of entrance salaries named four or five 
criteria. 

Determination of the salary paid beginners 
varied from the designation of specific dollar 
amounts for each criterion as a relatively precise 
method of arriving at the starting salary to an 
indication by employers that, although: various 
criteria were considered in establishing salary 
offers, dollar amounts were subjectively deter- 
mined for each person hired. 


—Lovis E. BapENHOoP 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Trends in Labor Legislation 
for Public Employees 


Eprror’s Notre.—The following article is adapted 
from a speech by Arnold S. Zander, President 
of the American Federation of State, Cownty 
and Municipal Employees, delivered on August 
81, 1960, before the annual conference of the 
Association of State Labor Relations Agencies 
at Hershey, Pa. Minor changes and omissions 
have been made. 


A FEW YEARS AGO, a survey of labor relations in 
the public service would have revealed little stat- 
utory or constitutional authority for collective 
bargaining by government workers and their 
employers. But collective bargaining for State 
and local government employees recently has been 
developing in much the same manner as it did in 
private industry prior to the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1935. Public 
employees, as do their counterparts in industry, 
have a basic right in the common law to assemble 
and to petition for redress of their grievances and 
for advancement of their economic interests. The 
NLRA provided the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of these basic rights for employees in indus- 
try, but both it and the Labor-Management 
Relations Act specifically exempted government 
employees from their provisions. 

Although there has been increased legislative 
activity in the last few years in this area, no 
State or municipal government unit has yet 
adopted for public employees a thorough, com- 
prehensive code of labor relations. The law in 
this field is defined by the courts, State statutes, 
and attorneys’ general opinions, as well as by or- 
dinances and opinions of municipal attorneys 
throughout the country. The American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) has taken the stand that public 
employees have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively in all areas. Of course, this position 
is strengthened by favorable legislation. 


Growth of Legislation 


With the growth in organization of public 
employees, their unions have been seeking repre- 
sentative status similar to that accorded workers 

574928—60——4 


in private employment. The greatest obstacle of 
such a labor relations policy for public employees 
has been the position of many public officials that 
the sovereignty of the government does not permit 
the “delegation of power” which they declare is 
incurred in bargaining or entering into agreements 
with other private organizations. These public 
officials, even when disposed to negotiate with a 
union representing their employees, have been 
very careful to avoid having this relationship 
labeled ‘‘collective bargaining” or “‘joint negotia- 
tions.” They have issued agreed-upon terms in 
unilateral statements of policy or in rules and 
regulations. However, this willingness to work 
with unions, even on a sub rosa basis, is encour- 
aging because it reveals a change in the thinking 
of responsible public administrators. Other gov- 
ernmental employers, for example, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, have 
taken an open, positive attitude and have at- 
tempted to establish their labor relations in a 
pattern similar to that practiced in industry. 
To illustrate, in August 1960, the Superintendent 
of the New York State Department of Public 
Works signed an agreement with the AFSCME 
Council 50 which guarantees employees the right 
to join the union and present grievances without 
reprisal or retaliation and provides for a series of 
meetings to develop a joint statement of labor 
policy as the basis for union-management bargain- 
ing and discussions. While collective bargaining 
in public employment is developing in these ways, 
legislative activity in this area is also increasing 
markedly. 


Organizing and Representation. Legislation delin- 
eating employee rights has been passed in Alaska, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin, and in a number of cities. Most 
such laws simply guarantee the right of public 
employees to form and join labor unions and 
recognize the right of public employees to have 
such organizations represent them in proposals 
relating to salaries and working conditions. 

New Jersey granted these limited rights to 
public employees in its new constitution of 1947, 
which was implemented by provisions in the 
State civil service law and rules promulgated 
under the law. The Illinois University Merit 
System Law and the New Hampshire State civi 
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service law granted rights of representation to 
covered employees. New Hampshire, as early 
as 1955, passed legislation permitting towns to 
enter into collective bargaining contracts with 
unions of public employees. The new Illinois 
State personnel code approved on July 18, 1955, 
recognized the existence of unions by assigning to 
the State Director of Personnel the duty “to 
conduct negotiations affecting pay, hours of work, 
or other working conditions of employees... .” 

In 1958, the State of Rhode Island adopted a 
law guaranteeing and protecting the right of 
State employees to organize. In the same year, 
Massachusetts adopted a similar law covering 
employees of the State and any political subdivision 
except police officers. In August 1960, Massa- 
chusetts took a further step by enacting a law 
permitting cities and towns to enter into collective 
bargaining agreements with unions representing 
their employees. The new State of Alaska, in its 
first legislative session, approved a law which 
permits the State and any of its political sub- 
divisions to enter into contracts with labor 
organizations representing their employees. In 
Oregon, a bill recognizing the rights of public 
employees to join labor organizations and to 


bargain collectively was passed by both houses 
of the 1959 legislature but was vetoed by the 


Governor. However, the State conciliation act 
was amended to make conciliation services and 
facilities available to public employees and to the 
State and its political subdivisions on the same 
basis as to employees and employers in industry. 

Minnesota in 1957 enacted legislation which 
not only spelled out and guaranteed the right of 
public employees to join and be represented by 
labor unions but also permitted the development 
of responsible unions and the elimination of 
multiplicity of representation. It did this by 
authorizing representation status to a majority 
union of public employees. Thus, the framework 
for orderly collective bargaining was established. 
While a 1959 Florida law prohibits strikes against 
the State, counties, and municipalities and forbids 
public employees to belong to government em- 
ployee organizations which assert the right to 
strike, it nevertheless authorizes public employees 
to join and maintain membership in labor 
organizations which comply with the law. 

A 1959 Wisconsin law which specifically granted 
municipal employees the right to organize and 


bargain followed years of persistent organization 
of public employees. Despite this steady growth, 
many public administrators hampered organizing 
efforts by unwillingness to negotiate or to recognize 
unions because they said these rights were not 
specified by law. By the 1959 enactment, munic- 
ipal employees are guaranteed the right to form 
and join labor unions and to be represented by 
them in negotiations with their employers; at the 
same time, municipal officials are prohibited from 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing municipal 
employees in the exercise of these rights. 

A number of cities have defined the rights of 
municipal employees by charter amendment, city 
ordinance, or resolution. Denver’s charter au- 
thorizes its employees to designate agents to 
represent them. Hartford, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Meriden, and Norwalk, by ordinance, recog- 
nize the right of city employees to organize. 
Milwaukee, by resolution of its council, recognizes 
the right of its employees to organize. The 
Youngstown city council has taken similar action. 
Tacoma’s charter authorizes city employees to 
organize and to bargain collectively. Salt Lake 
City, by ordinance, grants city employees the 
right to bargain collectively with department 
heads and the city commission on salaries and 
working conditions. In 1952, the charter of 
Woonsocket, R.I., was amended to grant municipal 
employees the right to join labor unions. In 
1959, the city enacted an ordinance to authorize 
a modified union shop in the department of public 
utilities. In the May 1960 primary election in 
Oregon City, Oreg., the voters approved a measure 
recognizing the right of public employees to 
organize and to bargain collectively. Similar 
provisions covering State employees are contained 
in a civil service initiative which was accepted by 
the voters of the State of Washington in November. 

Although the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington do not accord statutory recog- 
nition to union bargaining rights of public em- 
ployees, the Governors of these States have 
nevertheless stimulated improved labor relations 
in State employment through executive orders 
and statements of labor policy. At the local 
government level, Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s 
executive order of March 31, 1958, has resulted 
in an actively operating program of labor relations 
for New York City employees which has furthered 
collective bargaining. As early as 1951, the 
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Cincinnati City Council, by resolution, declared 
a policy of bargaining collectively with unions of 
city employees. Philadelphia, by council action 
in 1939, authorized the first collective bargaining 
agreement between the city and the AFSCME, 
which represented nonuniformed city employees. 
This relationship included the signing of an 
exclusive bargaining rights contract in 1958 and 
the approval of a modified union shop in August 
1960 which was expected to be formalized by 
ordinance by the yearend. The August agreement 
establishes three categories of city employees— 
12,000 who must join the: union as a condition of 
employment (10,500 of these were already mem- 
bers of the union), 4,800 for whom union member- 
ship is voluntary, and 1,200 for whom union 
membership is prohibited. Philadelphia is the 
first of the large cities to sign such an agreement; 
the AFSCME has, however, about 75 union shop 
agreements in effect throughout the country. 
Cincinnati followed Philadelphia this spring in 
signing an exclusive bargaining agreement with 
AFSCME Council 51. The agreement grants 
the AFSCME exclusive bargaining rights for 3,800 
city employees. Altogether, nearly 400 collective 


bargaining agreements negotiated by the AFSCME 


are now in effect. 


Checkoff and Mediation. Another development in 
the labor relations field which demonstrates an 
increasing governmental acceptance of public 
employee unionism is the authorization of pay- 
ment of union dues by payroll deduction, or 
checkoff. There are now 38 States where payroll 
deduction for State and/or local government 
employees is in use, and Puerto Rico enacted a 
law in July 1960 granting the checkoff to its 
employees. Of the 38 States, the following 10 
have authorized the checkoff for State employees 
by statute: California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. The 
Ohio, Florida, and Massachusetts laws apply to 
political subdivisions as well. California, Minne- 
sota, and New York, by separate legislation, have 
authorized union dues deductions for employees of 
political subdivisions. At the local government 
level, a number of major cities have authorized 
payroll deduction by ordinance or resolution. 
They include Akron, Boston, Bridgeport, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Long Beach, 


Los Angeles, Miami, New York City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, San Diego, San 
Francisco, and Youngstown. Where the checkoff 
is not authorized by legislative enactment, it is 
often permitted by administrative arrangement or 
some type of collective bargaining agreement with 
the public employer. Approximately 80 percent 
of AFSCME’s membership, representing about 
1,000 local unions, has an arrangement covering 
the checkoff. 

Another new trend in labor relations in the 
public service is the use of State labor mediation 
services. In addition to Oregon, the States of 
Michigan and Pennsylvania have passed laws 
which provide for the mediation of grievances of 
public employees. The Minnesota law mentioned 
previously gives public employees the right to use 
the labor conciliator in representation elections. 
North Dakota and Nebraska also have mediation 
laws applicable to public employees. In North 
Dakota, legislation passed in 1951 provided for the 
mediation of grievances between the State and its 
subdivisions and their employees. The North 
Dakota law contains a safeguard against its being 
construed as authorizing public employers “to 
attempt to or deter any public employee working 
subject to his jurisdiction from affiliating with any 
union. . . . Nor shall a public employer refuse to 
consider grievances concerning employment prob- 
lems with the representatives duly chosen by such 
union. .. .” Nebraska has created a Court of 
Industrial Relations, which serves as an industrial 
commission to settle disputes and before which 
public employees in proprietary governmental 
services or public utilities may present their 
grievances. In Wisconsin and New York, there 
has been some use, on a voluntary basis, of the 
employment relations boards in public employee 
disputes. For example, the New York State 
Labor Relations Board has recently ruled that it 
had jurisdiction to determine appropriate bargain- 
ing units for employees of a county water authority 
who were subject to the civil service law and the 
State labor relations act. 


AFSCME Objectives 


Twelve States and Puerto Rico have labor rela- 
tions acts; the AFSCME looks to the time when 
these acts will be amended to extend coverage 
specifically to public employees. The union is 
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presently trying to have a bill introduced in 
Michigan to provide for this coverage. Of course, 
what the union would like to see is a well-drawn, 
comprehensive code of labor relations governing 
public employees in each of the 50 States. Real- 
istically, this objective cannot be achieved for 
many years. Meanwhile, it is imperative that 
some kind of relief be afforded public employees 
who are denied the right to strike. The public 
employees no-strike laws which are in effect in 10 
States should be repealed. 

State and municipal civil service laws, although 
they deal with such matters as appointment, 
classification, promotion, discharge, and change 
in status, are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
remove all causes for employee complaints. In 
private industry, effective grievance and arbitra- 
tion machinery has become a major instrument 
in maintaining labor peace. Grievance machinery 
in the public service is inadequate. Where they 
do exist, State and local government grievance 
procedures are usually the result of unilateral 
action by the government employer and are more 
often than not a part of the merit system mecha- 
nism. They seldom constitute a practical and 
effective plan for settling grievances. Public 
employees need quick, informal consideration and 
adjustment of their grievances, preferably at the 


first level. They need union representation at 
every stage of the grievance procedure and, if 
necessary, final and binding arbitration of their 
grievances by a board of impartial arbitrators. 
Even where the collective bargaining process is 
well defined and a contract covering union mem- 
bers is in effect, there is frequently no provision 
for the settlement of grievances. 

The central doctrine of the AFSCME is that 
improvement of the public service will follow from 
responsible organization of public employees and 
the resulting improvement in their social and 
economic welfare. Responsible unions cannot 
operate properly without security. Security re- 
quires authority by legislative enactment or by 
collective bargaining agreement for the right of 
the individual to join the union, his right to have 
his union represent him in negotiations on wages, 
hours, and working conditions, the right to pre- 
sent his grievances and have them settled in a fair 
and orderly fashion, and his right through the 
union to mediation and voluntary arbitration 
procedures. Security for the union also means 
recognition of the majority union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employees of the govern- 
ment unit and maintenance of membership, with 
all employees sharing the responsibilities and the 
costs of union representation. 





The 10th Constitutional Convention 
of the Steelworkers 


Meetine 1n Atiantic City, N.J., September 
19-23, 1960—less than 9 months after the steel 
dispute of 1959 had been settled—the 3,480 
delegates to the 10th Biennial Convention of the 
United Steelworkers of America considered a 
variety of issues facing the union. Among the 
problems were unemployment and automation, 
the future of the medical care program for Steel- 
workers, the progress of the labor-management 
study committees created by the steel settlements, 
and the continuation of internal political dissen- 
sion. Out of their deliberations came a program 
designed to alleviate unemployment, the intent to 


construct a limited number of hospitals and clinics 
as pilot medical care projects, a series of political 
and legislative goals, and a number of constitu- 
tional changes. A distinctly political flavor per- 
vaded much of the convention as several partisan 
speakers addressed the delegates during the 
weeklong meeting. 


Economic Affairs 


From both written and oral reports, the dele- 
gates learned that the union had sustained no 
serious financial damage during the 2-year period 
ending June 1960, although the union’s net worth 
dropped $6.3 million to $27.3 million. The steel 
negotiations and strike of 1959 had, of course, 
cost heavily, but the officers’ report noted that 
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higher administrative costs as well as continued 
unemployment, which reduced dues income, con- 
tributed to the decline. Terming the strike “one 
of the most costly ventures of any labor union, 
and particularly ours,” Secretary-Treasurer I. W. 
Abel estimated that the costs of maintaining a 
staff of technicians and assistants in New York 
City, of holding Wage Policy Committee meetings, 
of making the Steelworkers’ story known to the 
public, together with costs for transportation, 
office materials, and the like, resulted in expendi- 
tures by the international, its districts, and its 
locals of over $17 million. Other labor organiza- 
tions, Mr. Abel stated, contributed “. . . better 
than $3.5 million, of which we have repaid every 
single dollar, with the thanks and gratitude of the 
Steelworkers.” Additional public and private 
assistance to strikers and their families, providing 
the major part of strike relief, amounted to almost 
$23 million. Unemployment payments in New 
York alone provided 35,000 steelworkers, who had 
completed the required 49-day waiting period, 
with $9 million; State and local public assistance 
agencies supplied an additional $12.3 million to 
over 49,000 strikers and their families; and 105,000 
families received the equivalent of $1.4 million in 
surplus foods. 

In his opening remarks, President David J. 
McDonald reported 150,000 members were unem- 
ployed and another 350,000 working less than 
full time. The union announced that supple- 
mental unemployment benefits payments, pro- 
vided through funds established under contracts 
with the major steel producers, had increased 
sharply since May 1960. The union warned: 

If the benefit payments continued at the heavy July 
level for 4 or 5 months . . . the weekly benefits being 
paid by several of the large companies will, under the 
terms of the plans, be reduced by at least one-quarter. In 
some cases, even a fairly rapid recovery wil! not avoid 
reductions by next February or March. 

The national economy signaled other difficulties, 
the officers’ report noted: 

The high level of unemployment, the inadequate growth 
in the gross national product, and the slight decline in 


industria] production are al] symptomatic of a rocky road 
ahead. 


“Invest in America’ Program. Faced thus by unem- 
ployment, the convention responded favorably to 
President McDonald’s suggestion for an “Invest 


in America” program, which included a series of 
legislative proposals, a ‘(Commission on Continu- 
ing Prosperity,” and the shorter workweek. As 
envisioned by Mr. McDonald, the program in- 
volved the conversion of idle dollars into physical 
goods for the use of all citizens. In calling on 
industry and government to join labor in this 
program, he explained: 

. . . Dollars lying in treasuries, dollars lying in banks, 

only for the sake of earning interest and accumulating 
more dollars . . . are not productive dollars. But when- 
ever these book balances are transferred into physical, 
living assets, then we will build our country to a position 
where she will be far outstripping every other nation... 
in every conceivable concept, and we call upon industry 
and government to join us in our crusade to invest in 
America. 
Among the legislative measures proposed were 
expanded Federal expenditures for the construc- 
tion of schools, homes, hospitals, and roads, aid 
to distressed areas, tax cuts for lower income 
groups, and lower interest rates. 

According to McDonald, the Commission on 
Continuing Prosperity should be staffed by a 
small group of persons who are actively “in the 
heart of the economic life of our land and who 
actually determine the economic and in many 
instances the political future of our land. . .” 
Among such men would be chairmen of the boards 
of major companies, like General Motors and United 
States Steel, and their union counterparts at the 
collective bargaining table. The commission 
would meet periodically with the President of the 
United States and would recommend programs 
for economic growth and full employment. 

The proposal for a 32-hour, 4-day week had 
been foreshadowed by earlier endorsements of a 
shorter workweek both for the industry and the 
economy as a whole, first by McDonald and then 
by the union’s Wage Policy Committee. Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, who addressed the convention, took issue 
with this proposal: 

My own feeling is that I would prefer a different solution. 
I would prefer the solution of this economy going ahead 
at such full blast that in a 40-hour week we would barely 
produce what we could consume. . 

In a later press conference, McDonald indicated 
that the union, as planned, would carry its proposal 
for a shorter workweek with no reduction in pay 
to the Congress, for possible amendment to the 
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Fair Labor Standards Act, to the recently estab- 
lished Human Relations Research Committee, 
where it would be studied and discussed, and 
eventually to the bargaining table for negotiations 
scheduled in 1962. 

The delegates’ concern with unemployment was 
reflected also in the passage of resolutions propos- 
ing automation controls and condemning sub- 
contracting. To prevent automation from de- 
veloping into a “headless monster destroying 
more than it creates,” the delegates proposed 
cooperation between management and labor “in 
planning a smooth transition from one stage of 
technology to another,” together with govern- 
mental action to increase purchasing power and 
a shorter workweek. The delegates condemned 
subcontracting as a cause of increased unemploy- 
ment in the steel industry and as a threat to 
wage standards and working conditions. Prompted 
by a question from the floor, President McDonald 
denounced as “reprehensible” a brochure issued 
by the Construction Industry Joint Conference,' 
that had been designed to attract maintenance 
contracts from industrial firms. Steelworkers 


contracts generally cover both production and 


maintenance workers. He said: 


. . . I have been carrying on quite a baitle in the confines 
of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO on this subject. 
I think that the brochure ... is a most reprehensible 
document. 


What it says in effect is this to employers throughout the 
country: “If you drove your maintenance work to outside 
contractors, then you will be relieved of the burden of 
pensions, insurance, SUB and other payments.” 


Medical Care Program. In a significant policy 
change, the delegates unanimously adopted a 
resolution supporting comprehensive prepaid 
medical service programs, promising wherever 
possible to substitute them for existing “‘inade- 
quate” health plans through collective bargaining. 
As proposed, the union will experiment with 
hospitals and clinics similar to those in New York’s 
Health Insurance Plan, the United Mine Workers’ 
program, and the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan. It was hoped that the money needed for 
construction of new facilities might come from 
steel industry pension funds and from Govern- 
ment grants authorized under the Hill-Burton 
Act for hospital construction. 


The new policy formulation followed the issuance 
of a report comparing Steelworkers’ health and 
insurance plans and experience under their plans 
with other collectively bargained plans and 
several prepaid group practice plans. The prin- 
cipal conclusions reached ‘by this study were as 
follows: 


1. The United Steelworkers of America has a good 
health insurance program—one of the best in the United 
States. 

2. The union’s goal is to achieve for its members and 
their families comprehensive health care of high quality, 
fully prepaid, adequately financed but economically 
operated, and available to all workers when actively 
employed, laid off, or retired and to all their dependents. 

3. Aside from relatively minor improvements in our 
hospitalization and physician service benefits, little 
progress can be made toward our goal by the purchase 
of additional benefits from the standard insurance carriers. 

4. Nonetheless, continuing efforts must be made to 
achieve greater effectiveness for our present insurance 
programs. In this respect, the major objectives are the 
removal of certain limitations on the present benefits, 
elimination of physicians’ charges over and above the 
fee schedules provided under the programs, and the 
establishment of effective controls against unnecessary 
hospitalization and physician services. 

5. At the same time, alternative solutions for our 
problems should be sought through group practice pre- 
payment plans of various kinds, developed and tested in 
selected steel areas. 

6. In attempting to improve our programs and solve 
those problems which so far have resisted solution, we 
should seek the cooperation of the employers through 
the Joint Subcommittee on Medical Care recently estab- 
lished under the Human Relations Research Committee 
created by the steel companies and the union; and we 
should jointly seek the cooperation of the medical profes- 
sion, the hospital administrators, and all others who can 
participate constructively. However, recognizing our 
responsibility, if we cannot have the full cooperation of 
the employers in these efforts, we should be prepared to 
proceed alone if this should become necessary.’ 


Joint Study Committees 


The convention received reports of uneven 
progress being made by the joint study committees 
established under the provisions of the steel 
settlements. Launched after the settlement early 
in January were the Human Relations Research 

1 The Construction Industry Joint Conference describes itself as ‘‘ comprised 
of the Genera! Presidents of international unions in the construction industry 
and representatives of participating national contractors’ associations.” 

3 Special Study on the Medica] Care Program for Steelworkers and Their 


Families (United Steelworkers of America, Insurance Pension and 
Unemployment Benefits Department, September 19€0). 
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Committee and the Local Working Conditions 
Committee, whose participants included the union 
and the 11 major steel companies. Similar com- 
mittees had been established earlier by the Kaiser 
Steel agreement. In general, all of the com- 
mittees were to be forums in which the parties 
could discuss a variety of problems away from the 
pressures of the bargaining table. 

Addressing the convention, Dr. George W. 
Taylor, chairman of the Kaiser Committee for 
Equitable Sharing of Economic Progress, reported 
that 4 number of meetings had been held and that 
information was being gathered in several problem 
areas. The attitudes that had been expressed by 
the parties, in conjunction with the kind of ap- 
proach that was being used, had given him “high 
hopes that out of this experiment in Kaiser Steel 
progress can be made in doing... things in 
a little better way than they have been done in 
earlier years.” The Human Relations Research 
Committee, it was reported, had met 13 times and 
was still establishing an agenda. The Local 


Working Conditions Committee had not yet ap- 
pointed its neutral chairman, although the partici- 
pants, faced with a contractual obligation to 
report their findings by November 30, 1960, were 


meeting. 

In a subsequent address to the convention, 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell commented 
on the committees’ promise and offered his aid: 


If the men who workin the mills and the men who 
manage the mills do not sit down together in these com- 
mittees and address themselves through these committees 
to the future of the steel industry, who in the world is 
going to do it? 

There may be difficulties that were not anticipated 
when these agreements were drafted. It may be that there 
are obstacles that I do not see in this role, and perhaps an 
office like mine could be helpful... . If 1 can help in 


+ The Human Relations Research Committee set up under the basic steel 
agreement provided for equal participation by union and management with 
each designating a committee cochairman. The equivalent Kaiser com- 
mittee differed in basic structure in that it provided for participation by three 
public members with one, Dr. George W. Taylor, designated as overall 
chairman. Other public members were Professor John T. Dunlop and 
David Cole. 

4 Its predecessor, also headed by Rarick, was the Dues Protest Committee, 
which was formed following the action taken by the Eighth Biennial Con- 
vention of 1956 to raise staff salaries and to increase monthly dues from $3 to 
$5. Inareferendum vote, Rarick polled 223,516 votes to McDonald’s 404,173. 
For a review of the insurgents’ activities at the Ninth Biennial Convention, 
see Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1264-66. 

5 In asubsequent telegram, Rarick was informed by the Labor Department 
that the Department of Justice would investigate his charges to determine 
whether criminal provisions of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 had been violated. 


getting these conversations started and these committees 
moving, I should be glad to do so, because I believe them 
to be one of the most significant accomplishments in the 
last negotiations. 


Internal Affairs 


Internal factions, which the incumbent ad- 
ministration had hoped were finally routed at the 
Ninth Biennial Convention, continued to plague 
the union in 1960. As in the past, the opposition 
was led by Donald C. Rarick, president of the 
U.S. Steel-Irvin Works local, and the recently 
formed Organization for Membership Rights.* In 
an atmosphere marked by name calling and the is- 
suance of charges and countercharges, scuffles 
occurred both on and off the convention floor, one 
of which personally involved Rarick. President 
McDonald appointed a committee to investigate 
circumstances surrounding this fight, following 
Rarick’s telegram to the Secretary of Labor asking 
him “to bring the full protection of the law . 
to safeguard the rights of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers.’’® 5 

A number of actions of the convention seemingly 
slowed the OMR drive. On a first test of the 
insurgents’ delegate strength, approximately a 
dozen voted against a resolution commending 
McDonald. An OMR protest over the seating of 
paid staff representatives as voting delegates was 
turned down on the dual grounds that no specific 
delegates were challenged and that, in any case, 
the protest had been submitted after the constitu- 
tional deadline for delegate challenges of 5 days 
preceding the convening of the convention. The 
convention also upheld the Appeals Committee, 
which had endorsed the union’s action in placing 
a trusteeship over a local whose officers were 
OMR members for financial mismanagement and 
had censured an OMR leader for not adequately 
protecting the constitutional rights of three mem- 
bers of his local. 

Winning office in the Steelworkers union re- 
quires two campaigns—one for nomination and 
the other for the actual election to office by 
referendum. In the past, both the incumbents 
and their opposition have run as slates of candi- 
dates. In 1957, for example, Rarick led a slate 
of Dues Protest Committee nominees. Similarly, 
OMR used the occasion of the convention to an- 
nounce that Rarick again would head a slate in 
opposition to President McDonald. However, 
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I. W. Abel, who is not opposed for reelection, 
disavowed this tacit support by Rarick, and 
Joseph W. Murray, Philip Murray’s son and 
OMR’s announced candidate for vice president, 
declared that he was not a candidate for any 
office. 


Constitutional Changes. On several occasions, 
OMR members voiced fears that the need to make 
constitutional changes in order to conform with the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959 might be used to tighten nomination and 
election procedures to the detriment of Rarick’s 
candidacy. In 1957, Rarick needed the endorse- 
ment of only 40 locals in order to have his name 
placed on the ballot. Nomination procedures 
alone were the subject of 212 resolutions submitted 
by local unions, 143 of which recommended that a 
nominee, in order to be placed on the ballot, must 
have the endorsement of 10 percent of all Steel- 
workers’ local unions (not less than 250 locals). 
Other resolutions would have required endorse- 
ments from as high as 25 percent of the local 
unions. The Constitution Committee, supported 
by McDonald and by a standing vote of the dele- 
gates, dispelled OMR’s fears by referring all major 
changes in nominations and elections procedures to 
a study committee which will report its findings at 
least 90 days before the 1962 convention. 
Constitutional changes which might have some 
bearing on internal politics were, however, 
adopted. One empowered the International Ex- 
ecutive Board to fill a vacancy among international 
officers or district directors until a special refer- 
endum could be held or, if the regular referendum 
was scheduled to take place in less than a year, to 
make an appointment for the unexpired term. A 
second change authorized disciplinary action 
against any member who might deliberately en- 
gage “in conduct in violation of the responsibility 
of members toward the organization as an institu- 
tion” or might deliberately interfere ‘with the per- 
formance of the organization’s legal or contractual 
obligations.” A third permitted any candidate 
for office to have observers at the polls and at the 
tallying of the ballots. In several additional 
changes, existing procedures concerning appeals 
over nominations and suspension or revocation of 
local union charters were spelled out for the first 
time. These were among a variety of technical 


changes that were adopted to bring the constitu- 
tion into conformity with the requirements of the 
new law. 


Other Matters. Since the previous convention, the 
union reported, 275 locals had been chartered, in- 
cluding 65 in Canada, 6 in Puerto Rico, and 1 in 
Hawaii. For the immediate future, it was prom- 
ised, stress would be placed on organizing the 
150,000 to 200,000 office and technical workers in 
the steel industry. John Pastin, director of the 
Office and Technical Department of the Steel- 
workers, noted that the ratio of 1 office worker to 
every 9 steel employees in 1937 had dropped to 1 
to 4, and that within the next 4 or 5 years, office 
workers are expected to comprise one-third of the 
steel work force. Concluded McDonald, “If we 
don’t [organize the office and technical workers] 
we are going to become a minority force. . .” 

Other resolutions stressed the political and legis- 
lative programs of the union. The delegates called 
for the repeal of certain ‘‘punitive” provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act and, as in past years, of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Medical care for the aged 
under the social security system, repeal of State 
right-to-work laws, a $1.25 hourly minimum wage, 
extended coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, improved workmen’s compensation and un- 
employment benefits, and a call for new civil 
rights legislation, were all included in a lengthy 
list that comprised the union’s legislative goals. 
Minutes before Senator John F. Kennedy ad- 
dressed the convention, his ticket was endorsed by 
the delegates. 


Convention Speakers 


In addition to the speakers already identified, 
the convention was addressed by New Jersey 
Governor Robert B. Meyner, Congressman James 
Roosevelt, Steelworkers General Counsel Arthur 
J. Goldberg, Howard University President James 
M. Nabrit, Jr., and Dr. Caldwell B. Esseltyn, 
president of the Group Health Association of 


America. Fraternal greetings were presented by 
officers of the metalworker unions in Sweden, 
Australia, and Germany. 


—Leon E. Lunpsen 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Wages in Structural Clay Products 
Manufacturing, April-June 1960 


Earninos of production workers in structural clay 
products manufacturing establishments in April— 
June 1960 averaged $1.92 an hour, exclusive of 
premium pay for overtime and for work on week- 
ends, holidays, and late shifts. The straight-time 
hourly earnings of virtually all the 57,245 workers 
within the scope of a survey ' conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ranged from $1 to $3.50. 
Earnings of the middle half of the workers fell 
within the range of $1.50 to $2.25 an hour. The 
level of earnings varied widely by geographic 
location—from $1.29 in the Southwest region to 
$2.21 in the Middle Atlantic States.” 

Nationwide hourly averages of production 
workers for the four sectors of this industry group 
studied separately were $1.74 for brick and struc- 
tural clay tile plants, $1.84 for ceramic wall and 
floor tile establishments, $2.01 for clay sewer pipe 
establishments, and $2.34 for establishments 
producing clay refractory products. 

Selected job averages for men, who accounted 
for more than nine-tenths of the production- 
worker employment in the structural clay products 
industry group, ranged from $2.43 an hour for 
maintenance machinists to $1.61 for janitors. 
A large majority of the workers were provided 
supplementary wage benefits, including paid 
vacations, paid holidays, and various insurance 
and pension benefits. 


Industry Characteristics 


The structural clay products industries covered 
by this study include establishments primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of (1) brick and 
structural clay tile; (2) ceramic wall and floor tile; 
(3) clay firebrick and other refractory products; 
(4) clay sewer pipe; and (5) other structural clay 
products such as terra cotta, roofing tile, and drain 
tile. The basic processes of mining, forming, 
drying, and burning are common to the production 
of each of these products, and a general similarity 
of occupational structure exists. Data are pre- 
sented for the industry group and separately for 
the four major industries (excluding ‘other 
structural clay products’’). 


Structural clay products are formed by machine. 
The two most common methods of manufacture 
are the “‘stiff-mud” and the “‘soft-mud”’ processes. 
Most widely used is the stiff-mud process, which 
requires clay containing just enough moisture and 
plasticity to be extruded through a die. The 
bulk of brick and structural clay tile and most 
sewer pipe were produced by the latter method 
at the time of the Bureau’s study. The soft-mud 
process, employed when the clay is too wet to be 
extruded and hence must be molded, was used to 
some extent in each of the four industries, but 
was not the predominant method in any. A third 
method, the dry-press process, was predominant 
among plants manufacturing wall and floor tile 
and clay refractory products. By this method, 
clay in a nearly dry state is molded to shape. 

Tempering—the first step in the forming proc- 
ess—produces a homogeneous and plastic mass 
suitable for molding into units of desired shape. 
This is commonly done by adding water to the 
prepared clay in a pugmill, which thoroughly 
kneads and mixes the material. In the stiff-mud 
process, the clay is then run through an auger 
machine, which forces the mass through a die in 
a continuous stream that is cut to length. In 
the soft-mud process, the tempered clay is pressed 
into molds by an automatic machine. Much of 
the moisture in the wet clay units is removed in 
dryers before the burning process begins. Burn- 
ing is performed in one of several types of kilns, 
chiefly scove, periodic, and tunnel kilns. In scove 
and periodic kilns, the dried units are set by hand 
in a manner which permits the free circulation of 
the hot kiln gases. In a tunnel kiln, the units are 
loaded on cars which travel through the kiln at a 
prescribed speed, passing through various tem- 
perature zones, thereby permitting continuous use 
of the kiln. Cooling is very important to the 
manufacturing process because the rate has a 
direct effect on color and too rapid cooling causes 
cracking and checking of the ware. During 
drawing—the process of unloading a kiln after 
cooling—the units are sorted, graded, and taken 
to storage or loaded for delivery. 

Plants manufacturing structural clay products 
are usually located near the source of raw mate- 


1 The study was limited to establishments employing 20 or more workers 
at the time of reference of the universe data. A more comprehensive account 
of the survey is presented in forthcoming BLS Report 172, Wage Structure: 
Structural Clay Products, April-June 1960. 

2 For definition of regions, see footnote 2, table 1. 
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rials, and the shipment of finished products gen- 
erally is limited to short distances because of 
transportation costs. The largest employment 
concentrations in April-June 1960 were in the 
Great Lakes region (29 percent), the Middle 
Atlantic region (18 percent), and the Southeast 
(16 percent). Ohio and Pennsylvania together 
accounted for a third of the employment in these 
industries; California, Missouri, and Texas were 
other important producing States. 

Brick and structural clay tile manufacturers 
employed slightly more than two-fifths of the 
57,245 production workers covered by the Bureau’s 
study and accounted for the largest segment of the 
employment in most regions. However, the man- 
ufacture of refractory products constituted nearly 
three-fifths of the employment of the industry 
group in the Middle West region, whereas the 
manufacture of ceramic wall and floor tile ac- 
counted for the largest number of workers in the 
Pacific region. 

Although employment in 1960 was virtually the 
same as in 1954, when the Bureau also conducted 
a survey of structural clay products manufacture,’ 
the number of units produced increased during this 
period through such technological changes as the 


application of the tunnel kiln and the installation 
of conveyor systems that reduce material handling 


labor. Thus, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, the production of unglazed brick increased 
9 percent during the 6-year period; clay wall and 
floor tile, 45 percent; and clay sewer pipe, 15 
percent.* 

In terms of employment, structural clay prod- 
ucts establishments usually employ fewer than 100 
workers and rarely employ as many as 500. 
Plants producing ceramic wall and floor tile tend 
to be somewhat larger than those manufacturing 
other products. 

Establishments with collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering a majority of their workers em- 
ployed nearly two-thirds of the industry’s produc- 
tion workers in April-June 1960. Regionally, the 
proportions ranged from 95 percent in the Middle 
Atlantic to 29 percent in the Southeast and 16 
percent in the Southwest. In all other regions, 
the proportion was between 70 and 80 percent. 
Among the four industries studied separately, the 
proportions nationally were clay sewer pipe, 86 
percent; clay refractories, 83 percent; ceramic wall 


and floor tile, 62 percent; and brick and structural 
clay tile, 53 percent. 

Wages of slightly more than two-thirds of the 
workers were based on hourly rates. The propor- 
tion of workers subject to incentive earnings 
ranged from less than a fifth in the Mountain 
region to nearly two-fifths in the Great Lakes 
region. Piece rates were the most common type 
of incentive system employed, although produc- 
tion bonus systems were also frequently used. A 
few establishments in the industry group employed 
a method of wage payment generally referred to as 
“stint work” or ‘‘task work.”” Under this method, 
the establishment provides a fixed daily rate for a 
predetermined amount of work, regardless of the 
actual time taken to complete the assigned task. 
It is estimated that approximately 2 percent of the 
workers were paid by this method, which was 
usually applicable to workers loading and unload- 
ing the kilns. For purposes of this study, these 
workers were classified as timeworkers. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Earnings of production workers in structural 
clay products manufacturing establishments in 
April-June 1960 averaged $1.92 an hour, exclusive 
of premium pay for overtime and for work on 
weekends, holidays, and late shifts (table 1). 
Men averaged $1.95 an hour, compared with 
$1.63 for women, who for the most part were 
employed in relatively unskilled occupations such 
as finishers, packers, and sorters. Regionally, the 
highest average was recorded in the Middle 
Atlantic States ($2.21), and the lowest averages 
in the Southwest ($1.29) and Southeast ($1.31). 

Nationwide, production workers in establish- 
ments manufacturing brick and structural clay 
tile averaged $1.74 an hour, compared with $1.84 
for workers in ceramic floor and wall tile establish- 
ments, $2.01 for workers in clay sewer pipe plants, 
and $2.34 for employees of clay refractories. 
These differences in the national averages for the 
various industries are partially due to differences 
in the product mix among the regions of varying 
wage levels. The relatively low-wage Southeast 


* See Earnings in the Structural Clay Products Industries, May 1954 (in 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1955, pp. 75-79). 

4 See Current Industrial Reports: Clay Construction Products, Summary 
for 1959 (U.S. Bureau of the Census), Series M320-09. 
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and Southwest regions together accounted for 38 
percent of the production worker employment in 
brick and structural clay tile plants and 23 percent 
of the ceramic wall and floor tile workers. Whereas 
earnings were highest in clay refractories in each 
of the regions for which comparisons could be 
made, lowest regional averages were most fre- 
quently recorded for ceramic wall and floor tile 
plants, which employed relatively larger propor- 
tions of workers on routine and comparatively 
light tasks. More than a third of the production 


TaBLe 1. 


workers in the latter industry were women, but 
the proportions of women in the other industries 
were negligible. 

Earnings of almost all the workers ranged from 
$1 to $3.50 an hour; fewer than 1 percent earned 
less than $1 and only about 2 percent earned $3.50 
or more (table 2). Earnings of the middle half of 
the workers fell between $1.50 and $2.25. Whereas 
a fourth of the workers in the nationwide earnings 
array earned less than $1.50, the proportions of 
workers with such earnings ranged from nearly 


NUMBER AND AVERAGE SrrRaicHt-Time Hovurty Earninas! or Propuction WorkKERS IN STRUCTURAL 


Cuiay Propucts MANUFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS, UNITED STATES AND SELECTED 


Reaions,? Aprit-JuNE 1960 





United States * Middle Atlantic Border States Southeast Southwest 





Number 
of work- 


Number | Average | Number 
of work- hourly of work- 
ers earnings ! ers 


Average | Number 
hourly of work- 
earnings ! ers 


Average 
hourly 
earnings ! 


Average | Number 
hourly of work- 
earnings ! ers 


Average 
hourly 





57, 245 
53, 044 
4, 201 


10, 370 


Product: 
Brick and structural clay tile 
Ceramic wall and floor tile 10, 024 
Clay refractories. - 12, 203 
Sewer pipe es 7, 881 


24, 930 


Size of community: 
24, 430 
Nonmetropolitan areas. 32, 815 
Size of establishment: 
20 to 99 workers 22, 878 
100 or more workers 34, 367 


Labor-management contracts: 
Establishments with— 
Majority of workers covered. 
None or minority of workers 





$1. 92 8, 977 $1. 31 y $1. 
1.95 . -31 . ; 














duct: 
Brick and structural clay tile 
Ceramic wall and floor tile 
Clay refractories 

Sewer pipe 


Size of community: 
Metropolitan areas ¢ , 
Nonmetroplitan areas 11, 245 

Size of establishment: 
20 to 99 workers 5, 788 
100 or More workers. 11, 034 


Labor-management contracts: 
Establishments with— 
Majority of workers covered....-- 
None or minority of workers 


12, 197 2. 24 
4, 625 1.98 




















1.78 1, 075 2. 06 














Oye Ly premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late 

* The regions used in the study include: ——- Atlantic—New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; States— Del: ate he nw of Colum- 
bia, Kentucky, Mar jand, Virginia, and West V — Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, ississippi, North Carolina, uth Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Great Lakes— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; ‘Middle West— 
Iowa, Kansas, ‘Missouri Nebraska North Dakota, and South Dakota 


Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, me and 
Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washingto: 
: Inclu’ data for New England region not shown separately. 
The term “metropolitan area’”’ used in this study refers to "he Standard 
Metro litan Statistical Areas established under the sponsorship of the 
ureau of the Budget. 


—— Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 
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TaBLE 2. Percent DIstTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN STRUCTURAL CLAY PropucTs MANUFACTURING EsTAB- 
LISHMENTS BY AVERAGE SrraicHt-Time Hourty Earninos,! Unirep States AND SELECTED Reaions, APRIL- 


JunE 1960 





Average hourly earnings ! 
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Number of workers 53, 044 4,201 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 
2 Includes data for New England region not shown separately. 


four-fifths in the Southeast and Southwest to less 
than 1 percent in the Mountain and Pacific 
regions. 


Occupational Averages 


The occupational classifications selected for 
separate study and listed in table 3 accounted for 
slightly more than three-fifths of the 57,245 
production workers employed in establishments 
within the coverage of the Bureau’s survey. A 
large proportion of these workers were employed 
at jobs related to the burning or “firing” of the 
product. Basic operations consist of loading 
(setting or placing) the kiln with green ware, 
controlling the temperature of the kiln (function 
of a fireman), and unloading or drawing the burnt 
ware from the kiln. Workers engaged in loading 
or unloading were frequently paid on an incentive 
basis and earned more per hour than firemen, 


4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


whose earnings were usually based on hourly rates. 
Thus, loaders (placers) and unloaders of tunnel 
kilns averaged $2.08 and $2.05 an hour, respec- 
tively, while firemen averaged $1.78. This general 
wage relationship among the three occupational 
groups usually prevailed in the various regions 
and for the various types of kilns. 

The more than 4,400 offbearers—workers han- 
dling products both before and after the burning 
process—averaged $1.85 an hour at the time of 
the study. Workers in this classification averaged 
$2.37 an hour in the Middle Atlantic region, 
compared with $1.18 in the Southwest. Among 
the occupations studied separately, highest nation- 
wide averages for men were reported for mainte- 
nance machinists ($2.43) and lowest for janitors 
($1.61). 

Workers employed under incentive wage systems 
usually earned substantially more than hourly 
rated workers in the same occupational classifi- 
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cation. For example, in the Middle Atlantic 
region, incentive-paid offbearers averaged $2.58 an 
hour, compared with $2.09 for time-rated workers. 

Among the four industries for which separate 
data were developed, highest nationwide occupa- 
tional averages were usually reported in the 
clay refractory products industry and lowest 
averages in the brick and structural clay tile 
industry. The general relationship held in the 
Middle Atlantic region, but not in the Great 
Lakes region, where highest occupational averages 
were frequently recorded for brick and structural 
clay tile plants. 

Occupational averages were usually higher 
among establishments located in the larger 


TABLE 3. 


communities (metropolitan areas), having labor- 
management contract agreements, and employing 
more than 100 workers. 

Earnings of individual workers varied consider- 
ably within the same job and general geographic 
location. In many instances, particularly for 
jobs commonly paid on an incentive basis, hourly 
earnings of the highest paid workers exceeded 
those of the lowest paid in the same job and area 
by $l ormore. Thus, some workers in a relatively 
low paid job (as measured by the average for all 
workers) earned as much as some workers in jobs 
for which higher averages were recorded. For 
example, the following tabulation indicates a 
considerable overlapping of individual rates for 


NuMBER AND AVERAGE StTRAIGHT-TimE Hovurty EARNINGS! oF WorKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 


SrructuraL Cray Propucts MANUFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS, UniTEp States AND SELECTED ReGions, APRIL— 


JUNE 1960 





United States 4 


Middle Atlantic 


Southeast Southwest 





Occupation and sex 

Number | Average 
of hourly 

workers | earnings ' 


Average Number | Average | Number 
hourly of hourly of 
earnings ! earnings '| workers | earnings! 








Kiln firemen (periodic kiln) 
Kiln firemen (scove kiln) 
Kiln firemen (tunnel kiln) 
Kiln loaders (scove kiln) 
Kiln placers (tunnel kiln) 
Kiln setters (periodic kiln) 
Kiln unloaders (tunnel kiln) 
Machinists, maintenance 


Mechanics, automotive, maintenance. . 
Molders, hand 

Molding-machine operators 

Offbearers 


Packers _._.. 
Pick miners. 
Pipe turners 
Power-shovel operators 


—_ 
Truckdrivers 
Light (under 1% tons) 
Medium (14 to and including 4 tons) 


Heavy (over 4 tons, trailer type) 
Heavy (over 4 tons, other than trailer type)... 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3. NuMBER AND AVERAGE StTRAIGHT-TimMeE Hourty EArninGs! or WorkKERS IN SELECTED OcCUPATIONS IN 


SrructuraL Cray Propucts MANUFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS, UNITED STATES AND SELECTED Recions, APRIL- 
June 1960—Continued 





Great Lakes Middle West Mountain Pacific 





Occupation and sex 

Number of} Average | Numberof| Average | Numberof| Average | Number of 
k hourly workers hourly hourly workers 

earnings ! earnings ! earnings 





Clay makers $2.07 
Die pressers 2. 37 
Dry-pan operato: 2.19 
as hog seaistonemen s 
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S88 


re) 
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Kiln drawers (periodic kiln) 
Kiln firemen ported kiln) 
Kiln firemen (scove kiln) 
Kiln firemen (tunnel kiln) 
Kiln loaders (scove kiln) 


Kiln setters (periodic kiln) 

Kiln unloaders (tunnel kiln) 
Machinists, maintenance. 
Maintenance men, general utility 
Mechanics, antomotive, maintenance 
M olders, hand 
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Pick miners. - 

Pipe turners 

Power-shov el |) 
Pressmen, automatic. - 


Light (under 1% tons). 

Medium (1% to and including 4 tons) 

Heavy (over 4 tons, trailer ty 

Heavy (over 4 tons, other dan ‘railer type) 
Truckers, han 
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2.25 
2.13 
2.13 
2.16 





























1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, Nore: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 


and late shifts. tion criteria. 
2 a data for New England region in addition to those shown 
separate: 


incentive-paid men offbearers and hourly paid Selected Establishment Practices 

tunnel kiln placers in Ohio, despite a 33-cent 

difference in the hourly averages for the two Data were also obtained on work schedules and 

jobs. supplementary benefits including paid vacations, 
Number of workers paid holidays, retirement pensions, life insurance, 
ia —, sickness and accident insurance, and hospitaliza- 

EGE GENS he e230 oe os tion and surgical benefits. (See table 4.) 

Total workers : 5 110 





Scheduled Weekly Hours. Work schedules of 40 
$1.60 and under $1.80 14 hours a week applied to four-fifths of the pro- 
$1.80 and under $2.00 59 duction workers in the industry group and were 
$2.00 and under $2.20 predominant in each of the regions for which 
$3.30 and under $2.40 separate data are presented. Weekly schedules 
$2.40 and under $2.60 4 ; e , 
in excess of 40 hours were reported more often in 
$2.60 and under $2.80 ‘ ‘ : : 
$2.80 and under $3.00 the Southeast than in the other regions, applying 
$3.00 or more q to slightly more than two-fifths of the workers. 
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TABLE 4. 


PERCENT OF PropucTION WorKERS EMPLOYED IN STRUCTURAL CLAY Propucts Manvuracturine Estas- 


LISHMENTS WiTH ForMAL Provisions FoR SELECTED SupPLEMENTARY Wace Benerits,! Unitep STaTes AND 


SELECTED Reaions,? Aprit—JuNE 1960 





Regions 





Selected benefits ! 


Middle 
Atlantic 


Border South- Great Middle 
States west Lakes West 





Paid vacations: ¢ 
After 1 year of service... 
1 week 


Sickness and accident insurance or sick leave or both *#__-- 
Sickness and accident insurance 
Sick leave (full pay, no waiting period). __............ 
Sick leave (partial pay or waiting period) 
Hospitalization insurance 


Catastrophe insurance 
Retirement pension 
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1 If formal provisions for supplementary benefits in an establishment were 
applicable to half or more of the workers, the benefits were considered appli- 
cable to all workers. use of length-of-service and other eligibility re- 
quirements, the proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may 
be smaller than estimated 

3 For definition of regions, see footnote 2, table 1. 

3 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 

4 The periods of service shown were arbitrarily chosen and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the individual provisions for progression. For example, the 
changes indicated at 5 years may include changes occurring between 1 and 5 
years, 


Less than 10 percent of the workers were scheduled 
to work on late shifts during the survey period. 


Paid Holidays. Paid holidays were provided by 
establishments employing four-fifths of the pro- 
duction workers covered by the study. Region- 
ally, proportions ranged from slightly more than 
half in the Southeast and Southwest to nearly all 
in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific States. Six or 
seven holidays a year were most commonly 
reported in all regions except the Southeast and 
Southwest, where provisions were usually less 
liberal. Virtually all office workers were given 
time off with pay on specified holidays. 


Paid Vacations. Nine-tenths of the production 
workers were eligible for paid vacations after quali- 
fying periods of service. Most commonly, workers 
with a year of service received a week’s vacation 
pay; those with 5 years of service, 2 weeks; and 
those with 15 years of service, 3 weeks’ vacation 
pay. Regionally, vacation benefits were least 
common in the Southeast and Southwest, where 


§ Vacation provisions were virtually the same after longer periods of service. 

* Tabulations were limited to full-day holidays; additional half-day holi- 
days were also provided in some establishmer ts. 
of individual items may not equal totals. 

7 Includes only those plans for which at least a part of the cost is borne 
by the employer, and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s 
compensation and social ome. 

’ Unduplicated total of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and 
accident insurance shown separately. 

* Less than 0.5 percent. 


Because of rounding, sums 


only about seven-tenths of the workers were in 
establishments with such provisions, compared 
with nine-tenths or more in all other regions. Pro- 
visions also tended to be somewhat less liberal in 
the two Southern regions. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, hospi- 
talization, and surgical insurance for which em- 
ployers paid at least part of the cost were available 
to slightly more than four-fifths of the production 
workers. Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance and sickness and accident insurance were 
available to approximately two-thirds of the 
workers. 

Retirement pension plans (other than the pro- 
gram under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance) were provided by establish- 
ments employing 30 percent of the workers. 
Among the regions studied separately, the propor- 
tion of workers covered by such plans varied from 
12 percent in the Southeast to 64 percent in the 
Middle West. 

—L. Eart Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings of Hotel Employees 
in 24 Areas, March-—June 1960 


Earntnos of hotel employees in selected jobs 
varied widely among the 24 areas in which studies 
of occupational earnings were conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during March—June 
1960.1 Average hourly earnings generally were 
lowest in the southern cities and highest in the 
San Francisco—Oakland area. Straight-time aver- 
age hourly eurnings of chambermaids, numerically 
the most important job studied, ranged from 41 
cents in New Orleans to $1.51 in San Francisco— 
Oakland. Highest averages were recorded for 
dinner cooks in nearly all areas, amounting to 
$2.50 or more an hour in eight areas. In addition 
to cash wages, free meals were commonly provided 
bartenders, cooks, dishwashers, pantry workers, 
waitresses, and waiters. Bellmen, waiters, wait- 
resses, and to some extent, bartenders and maids 
received tips in addition to the reported wage rates. 
Weekly work schedules of 40 hours applied to the 
majority of hotel employees in most northern 
areas, while schedules of 48 hours were most 
common in the southern cities. Vacation pay- 
ments and insurance benefits were available to 
most workers in all cities. 


Industry Characteristics 


New York City, Chicago, and Miami together 
accounted for nearly half of the 135,000 workers 
employed by hotels within the scope of the survey. 
Most of the hotels studied operated eating and 
drinking places. Depending largely upon the 
extent of these and allied services, the proportion 
of workers in specific work categories varied some- 
what among individual hotels and areas. How- 
ever, in almost all areas, office clerical workers 
represented from 3 to 8 percent of the nonsuper- 
visory hotel employment, and front desk em- 
ployees (including room, mail, information, and 
reservation clerks; cashiers; and switchboard 
operators) accounted for a slightly larger pro- 
portion. Chambermaids, the largest occupational 
category among those selected for study, con- 
stituted approximately 10 to 15 percent of the 
hotel employment in most areas. 


In the 24 areas combined, the men slightly 
outnumbered the women in nonsupervisory em- 
ployment. Men accounted for more than three- 
fifths of the work force in New York City and the 
Newark and Jersey City area, but less than two- 
fifths in Baltimore, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Pitts- 
burgh, and Portland (Oreg.). Men comprised the 
large majority of elevator operators in Baltimore, 
Boston, New Orleans, New York City, San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland, and Washington, D.C.; in the 
other cities, women elevator operators were pre- 
dominantly or about equally employed. Men 
outnumbered women as dishwashers in 22 areas. 

Labor-management contracts covering wages 
and working conditions of nonsupervisory workers 
in other than front desk or office jobs were re- 
ported by hotels accounting for at least three- 
fourths of such employment in 17 areas. The 
proportion was about two-thirds in Miami and 
Denver; between a third and a half in Indian- 
apolis, New Orleans, and Portland (Oreg.); and 
less than a fourth in Atlanta and Baltimore. 
Labor-management agreements covering office 
clerical workers were not common in any of the 
areas, but the majorjty of front desk employees 
were covered by contracts in five areas—Boston, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New York City, and Pitts- 
burgh. Individual hotels in northern cities fre- 
quently united to negotiate the provisions of 
union contracts. The Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders International Union and 
the Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, both AFL-CIO, are the largest unions in 
the industry. 

The earnings information presented in this 
article relates to wage rates paid by the employer. 


1 The earnings information presented in this report relates to average 
straight-time hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime and for 
work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. Tips and the value of room and 
board, provided to some hotel workers, were also excluded. 

The study was limited to year-round hotels employing 50 or more workers. 
Standard Metropolitan Area definitions were used for all areas except Chicago 
(Cook County); Newark and Jersey City (Essex, Hudson, Morris, and Union 
Counties); New York City (the five boroughs); and Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia and Delaware Counties, Pa., and Camden County, N.J.). Payroll 
periods covered in 1960 were as follows: March (Boston, Buffalo, Newark 
and Jersey City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, 
D.C., Cleveland, and Detroit); April (Atlanta, Miami, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, and St. Louis); May (Indianapolis and San Francisco- 
Oakland); and June (New York City, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Denver, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and Portland). 

A more comprehensive account of this survey is presented in forthcoming 
BLS Report 173, Wage Structure: Hotels, March-June 1960. 
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For some groups of workers, however, . perqui- 
sites and gratuities form an important supplement 
to wages, and in some instances may substantially 
exceed the amount of money received directly 
from the employer. Among the occupations 
studied, the large majority of cooks, dishwashers, 
waiters, waitresses, and pantry workers in nearly 
all the areas were provided two or more free meals 
daily. However, provisions for free meals applied 
to the majority of room clerks in only seven areas 
and were even less prevalent for other occupational 
groups. Provisions for free room were not com- 
mon. Tips probably constituted an important 
part of the total earnings of waiters, waitresses, 
and bellmen in all areas. Bartenders serving in 
public bars were also commonly reported to 
receive tips. Some hotels—particularly in Miami 


TABLE 1. 


and New Orleans—reported that chambermaids 
frequently received tips. 


Occupational Earnings 


Hotel chambermaids averaged less than $1 an 
hour in 9 of the 24 areas surveyed in March-— 
June 1960 (table 1). Citywide averages ranged 
from 41 cents in New Orleans to $1.51 in San 
Francisco—Oakland. New York City, accounting 
for nearly a third of the chambermaids in the 
combined areas, reported average hourly earnings 
of $1.34. 

Average hourly earnings of men and women 
dishwashers were closely comparable with those 
of chambermaids in most areas. As indicated 
previously, dishwashers typically received two or 
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TaBLE 1. NuMBER AND AveRAGE SrraiGHT-T1MzE Hovurty Earnines! or Men AND WoMEN IN SeLectep Occupa- 


TIONS IN Hore.s, 24 Areas, Marcu-June 1960 *—ConTINUED 





Men—Continued Women 





Elevator 
operators, 
passenger 


Chamber- 
Pantrymen maids Clerks, room | Dishwashers 





No. | Avg. " No. | Avg. | No. | Avg. | No. | Avg. | No. | Avg. 
of hrly. of hrly. of hrly. of hry. of hrly. 
- earn- | work-| earn- | work-| earn- 
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1. 
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1,14 
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1 Earnings data exclude tips and the value of free room and meals, if any 
were provided; also excluded is premium pay for overtime and for work on 
weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 


more free meals daily, while at least some of the 
maids received tips. Elevator operators averaged 
higher earnings than chambermaids in nearly all 
cities, most commonly by amounts ranging from 
3 to 10 cents an hour. Pantrywomen, with aver- 
ages ranging from 53 cents in New Orleans to 
$1.94 in San Francisco—Oakland, received wages 
similar to those of elevator operators in some 
cities, although there were notable exceptions. 
Among the men’s jobs studied, dinner cooks 
(assistant chefs) were usually the highest paid, 
averaging $2.75 in New York City, $2.79 in 
Washington, $3.01 in Philadelphia, and from $2.55 
to $2.74 in five other major areas. Bartenders 
also received relatively high earnings. Usually, 
bartenders of service bars (i.e., those in which 
drinks are prepared for waiters to serve in the 


4 For definitions of areas and payroll periods covered, see text footnote 1. 


Nore: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publi- 
cation criteria. 


guest or dining rooms) averaged somewhat more in 
wage rates than bartenders of public bars, who 
have a greater opportunity for tips. 

Wages paid to bellmen averaged less than 50 
cents an hour in eight areas and substantially 
less than $1 in all except San Francisco—Oakland, 
where an average of $1.01 was recorded. As in 
the case of bellmen, nearly all waiters and waitresses 
were employed by hotels reporting that tips 
were frequently received by these workers from 
patrons. Hotel wages for waiters and waitresses 
in some areas were generally similar to those 
received by bellmen; however, in other areas, 
waiters and waitresses earned substantially more. 

Reflecting, in part at least, the multiemployer 
bargaining associated with the industry, wage 
rates paid to individual workers in a job were 
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generally closely grouped within each labor mar- 
ket. This grouping of virtually all employees 
within narrow (10 or 20 cents) rate bands was 
particularly evident in the elevator operator and 
maid jobs. 


Establishment Practices 


Weekly work schedules of 40 hours applied to a 
majority of the nonclerical employees in all 24 
areas studied, of the office clerical employees in 
15 areas, and of the front desk employees in 12 
areas. Although work schedules of 48 hours a 
week prevailed in nearly all other instances, 
schedules of less than 40 hours were common for 
office clerical employees in Boston, Buffalo, and 
San Francisco—Oakland, and also for front desk 
and nonclerical employees in the latter area. 


Vacations with pay were provided for workers 
with qualifying service by virtually all of the 
hotels in the areas studied. In nearly all areas, 
all or a large majority of the workers in nonclerical 
occupations were provided a week’s vacation after 
1 year of service and 2 weeks after 3 years of 
service (table 2). Provisions for 3 weeks of 
vacation pay upon meeting service eligibility 
requirements applied to all or virtually all non- 
clerical workers in five of the largest areas. Such 
benefits were received after 10 years of service in 
Los Angeles-—Long Beach and San Francisco- 
Oakland, after 15 years in New York City and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and after 20 years in 
Pittsburgh. Roughly a fourth of the workers in 
Baltimore and Chicago and smaller proportions 
in several other cities were employed in hotels 
that provided 3 weeks’ vacation pay for long-serv- 


TaBLE 2. Percent or Nonsupervisony Workers, Except Front Desk AND Orrics EmpLoreres, EMPLOYED IN 
Hore ts Wits Format Provisions For SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY WAGE Benerits,! 24 Angas, MarcH-Junz 1960? 
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''If formal provisions for —v a 4 benefits in a hotel woes on 
to half or more of Ge workers, the ts were considered applica 

workers. Because of length-of-service and other eligibility et ~ 
proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may be smaller than 


estima’ 

3 For definitions of areas and payroll pettate covered, see text Seataste a. 

* Vacation payments such as percent of annual earnings and flat-sum 
amounts were converted to an equivalent time basis. Periods of 
were arbitrarily chosen and do not necessarily reflect the individual provi- 
sions for progressions. visions for vacations of 3 weeks or more are sum- 
marized in the text ond presented in greater detail in BLS Report 173, op. cit. 


574923—60——_5 


‘ Includes provisions in addition to those shown separately. 

§ Limited to full-day holidays provided annually. 

* Includes only those plans for which at least a part of the cost is borne by 
the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s com- 
pensation and social security. In addition to the plans listed .—— 
data were collected on sick leave provisions and catastrophe 
(extended medical coverage); such plans were reported infrequently. 

1A majority of the workers were employed in establishments coviding 
2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year of service. 

* A majority of the workers were employed in establishments providing 
1 week’s vacation after 3 years of service 
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ice employees. Four-week paid vacations were 
reported in a few isolated instances. 

Paid holidays were provided the majority of 
nonclerical workers in 16 areas. Workers in 
Miami and Los Angeles—Long Beach commonly 
received 1 day annually; those in Boston, 2 days; 
those in Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Newark and Jersey City, 4 days; in Washington, 
D.C., and San Francisco—Oakland, 5 days; and 
those in St. Louis, 7 days. The most common 


provision in six areas was 6 paid holidays a year. 

A majority of the nonclerical workers in 23 
areas were employed by hotels providing at least 
a part of the cost of various types of insurance 


plans. The plans listed in table 2 were most 
commonly reported; some employees were also 
covered by sick leave provisions and catastrophe 
insurance, but such plans were reported only 
infrequently. 

Retirement pension benefits (other than those 
available under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) were provided the majority 
of workers in four areas—Los Angeles—Long Beach, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco- 
Oakland. 


—Cuar.es M. O’Connor 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases" 





Labor Relations 


Jurisdictional Disputes. A U.S. court of appeals 
upheld ' an injunction of a Federal district court 
which restrained a union from violating the no- 
strike clause of its collective bargaining contract 
on the ground that the no-strike clause, when 
considered in the context of the whole contract, 
took precedence over the contractual right to 
honor a picket line. 

In this case, a union representing several em- 
ployers’ truckdrivers, dockmen, and warehouse- 
men notified the employers that in an effort to 
organize the clerical employees, it would picket 
their terminals for the purposes of inducing these 
employees to join the union and calling to the 
attention of its members that these employees 
were not members. When all the union members 
honored the picket line, the employers brought suit 
under section 301 of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act to enjoin the union from violating the 
no-strike provision of their agreements. Each 
agreement provided that ‘there shall be no strike, 
lockout, tieup, or legal proceedings without first 
using all possible means of settlement, as provided 
for in the agreement, of any controversy which 
might arise.’””’ Both parties agreed that the picket- 
ing activities did not relate to any grievance con- 
cerning the subject matter of the contracts. 

Upon finding that the union had violated the 
no-strike provision, the trial court issued an in- 
junction on the basis that no labor dispute within 
the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act was 
involved, and that section 301 of the LMRA con- 
ferred jurisdictional authority to grant the relief. 

In affirming the decision of the lower court, the 
court of appeals resolved a conflict between the 
no-strike provision and the provision which said 
that honoring a picket line would not constitute 
a violation of the contract. 

In rejecting the union’s argument that since no 
labor dispute had been submitted to the grievance 


procedure, the no-strike provision of the contract 
was inoperative arid could not be the basis of in- 
junctive relief, the court asserted there was a 
dispute concerning interpretation of the contract 
and that as it read the contract, the agreement 
not to strike was not conditioned upon referral to 
the grievance procedure. The court interpreted 
the language of the contract “that there shall be 
no strikes or tieups without first using all possible 
means of settlement as provided for in the agree- 
ment” to mean that the use of all possible means 
of settlement was prerequisite to the right to 
strike over any issue, whether or not it had been 
submitted to the grievance procedure. Therefore, 
the court concluded that the obvious purpose of 
this provision was to further industrial peace 
through conciliation by agreeing not to strike, 
lock out, or tie up the employer’s enterprise until 
the procedure for conciliation of disputes under 
the contract was exhausted. Read in this light, 
the court reasoned that the no-strike provision 
was applicable and took precedence over the 
contractual right to honor a picket line, an ac- 
tivity which would result in the disruption of 
labor relations established by the contract. 


Union Security Agreement. A US. court of 
appeals held? that an employer violated the 
National Labor Relations Act by executing a 
union security agreement with an individual whom 
the employees had selected and the Board had 
certified as their bargaining representative, since 
an individual is not a labor organization within the 
meaning used in section 8(a)(3) which authorizes 
the execution of such contracts. 

The National Labor Relations Board certified 
an individual, Robert Gray, as the bargaining 
representative of a group of employees, a majority 
of whom had voted for him in an NLEB election. 
Subsequently, Gray and the company executed a 
collective bargaining agreement which contained 
a union security clause. 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Local 796, International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Yellow Transit Freight 
Lines, Inc. (C.A. 10, Aug. 16, 1960). 

2 Schultz v. NLRB and Gray, Intervenor; NLRB vy. Grand Union Co. and 
Gray, Intervenor (C.A.D.C., Sept. 15, 1960). 
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As a result of charges filed by Joseph Schultz, 
an employee, the NLRB issued a complaint against 
the company, alleging violation of sections 8(a) (1) 
and (3) of the act in executing a contract con- 
taining the union security clause, since Gray was 
not a “labor organization” within the meaning of 
sections 2(5)° and 8(a)(3)* of the act. However, 
the Board concluded that Gray was a labor 
organization in accordance with section 8 (a) (3). 

In reversing the Board’s decision and holding 
that an individual bargaining representative was 
not a labor organization as the term is used in 
section 8(a)(3), the court conceded that it was 
possible to encompass the word “individual” 
within the meaning of labor organization as this 
term is used in other sections of the act. How- 
ever, the court noted that the U.S. Supreme 
Court had enunciated the principle that “most 
words have different shades of meaning and con- 
sequently may be variously construed, not only 
when they occur in different statutes but when 
they are used more than once in the same section.” 
The court held that in interpreting the term labor 
organization as used in section 8(a)(3) and section 
2(5), which omits the word individual in defining 
labor organization, one must apply the definition 
which best serves to carry out the intentions and 
purposes of the act. 

Since the wording of this section was so carefully 
considered when it was enacted, the court reasoned 
that Congress apparently intended to exclude 
the individual from its application. Otherwise, 
it would have alluded to neither labor organization 
nor individual, but instead would have used the 
term ‘“‘representatives” which as defined in section 
2(4) includes any individual or labor organization. 
The court found that this view of congressional 
intent was further supported by the inclusion of 
such words as “‘membership therein’”’ and “‘acquir- 
ing or retaining membership” in section 8(a)(3), 
which the court felt unquestionably appeared to 
exclude an individual from its application. 

The court also reasoned that should it give the 
term “labor organization” the interpretation urged 
by the Board, it would inevitably produce an 
absurd and dangerous result and one plainly at 
variance with the policy of the legislation as a 
whole. Noting the U.S. Supreme Court’s state- 
ment that statutes must be read in the light of the 
mischief to be corrected and the end to be attained, 
the court pointed out that since labor organiza- 


tions have extensive power under the section, 
great caution must be exercised in granting of 
such power. The court argued that where a 
union is the bargaining representative, the con- 
stitution and the bylaws of the union afford 
protection to the employees. On the other hand, 
where the bargaining agent is an individual, 
standards for his control do not exist and it might 
be very difficult to find a way to penalize him for 
failure to perform his duties. 

In conclusion, the court pointed out additional 
reasons why the term “labor organization” as used 
in section 8(a)(3) was not intended to encompass 
individuals. It noted that a true organization 
has permanency and continuity, whereas an 
individual is mortal and subject to certain disa- 
bilities. Also, within the structure of an organ- 
ization, duties and responsibilities can be dis- 
tributed, and a system of checks and balances can 
be established. 

The dissent pointed out that the employer 
should not be deemed guilty of an unfair labor 
practice, since he simply entered into the agree- 
ment which the employees and their bargaining 
representative demanded. It also noted that the 
NLRA expressly declared that workers were to 
possess full freedom of association, self-organ- 
ization, and designation of representatives. The 
dissent found no claim that the labor organ- 
ization created by the employees failed to repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority of them. The 
employees had voted for Gray to represent the 
organization which they themselves created; to 
all intents and purposes, he was a part of such 
organization, according to the dissent. 


Jurisdictional Dispute. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruled * that a jurisdictional dispute 
existed where there was reasonable cause to believe 
that the object of a local union’s picketing was to 
force an employer to reassign work from members 
of another local to members of the picketing local. 


* Section 2(5) provides that the “‘term ‘labor organization’ means any 
organization of any kind, or any agency or employee representation com- 
mittee or plan, in which employees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers concerning grievances, 
labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of 
work.” 

4 Section 8(a)(3) provides in part “that it shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment 
to encourage or discourage membership in any labor organization . . .”’ 

5 Atlantic Cleaners and Dyers, Inc. vy. U.S., 286 U.S. 433 (1932). 

* Local 107, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and Safeway Stores, 
Ine., 129 NLRB No. 2 (Sept. 1, 1960). 
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In this case, a company made a change in its 
operations in the Wilmington, Del., area which 
resulted in the discharge of drivers represented 
by Teamsters Local 107. The change was made 
only after unsuccessful efforts by both parties to 
negotiate a new collective bargaining agreement. 
The employer also made an offer to Local 107, 
which was rejected, to attempt to find comparable 
work for the discharged employees. The com- 
pany then employed drivers represented by two 
other Teamsters locals, giving as a reason that 
better maintenance service could be secured in 
the locations covered by those locals. The dis- 
charged drivers picketed the Wilmington plant 
and the newly employed truckdrivers refused to 
cross the picket line. 

The Board upheld the employer’s contention 
that Local 107 struck to force the company to 
reassign the driving from employees represented 
by the two other locals to employees represented 
by Local 107, and that picketing for this objective 
violated section 8(b)(4) (i) and (ii)(D) of the 
NLRA. The Board found that Local 107 was 
striking to secure the assignment of work to its 
members and was interested only incidentally, if 
at all, in its representative status and the employ- 
ment of the displaced drivers. It further agreed 
that while Local 107 had theretofore been the 
bargaining representative of these drivers, the 
dispute at the time of the picketing was, by 
reason of the change, one involving the assign- 
ment of work. Thus the Board found the dispute 
properly before it for determination under section 
10(k) of the act. 

The dissent averred that this case clearly fell 
within the Franklin rule,’ and that Local 107 
must be permitted to strike to defend its historic 
bargaining status. The dissent disagreed that 
this strike was for the unlawful purpose of com- 
pelling a particular assignment of the work. The 
company’s concealment from Local 107 of the 
change in its operations invited the kind of defen- 
sive strike action which ensued, according to the 


1 Local 292, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Franklin 
Broadcasting Co., 126 NLRB No, 150 (Mar. 22, 1960), holding that 10(k) was 
inapplicable where the picketing union was striking to protect its bargaining 
status and secure the reemployment of discharged employees. See Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1960, pp. 626-627. 

8 Union de Trabajodores de la Gonzales Chemical Industries, Inc. and Gon- 
tales Chemical Industries, Inc., 128 NLRB No. 116 (Aug. 26, 1960). 

* Sailors’ Union ef the Pacific and Moore Drydock Co.,92 NLRB 547, Dec. 8, 
1950. 


dissenting opinion. The dissent stated that con- 
certed action by a labor organization to defend 
its past bargaining position and prevent the 
undermining of its representative status is not 
the kind of dispute contemplated by section 
8(b)(4)(D), but is a type of concerted action 
which may be legitimately pursued. 


Secondary Boycott. The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled* that a union violated the National 
Labor Relations Act by failing, in the course of 
picketing the only entrance of a plant, to indicate 
clearly that the dispute was with the primary em- 
ployer and not with a neutral employer whose 
employees were working on the premises for an 
extended period of time. 

An independent local union which was certified 
as the bargaining representative for the employees 
of a manufacturer picketed the employer’s plant. 
During the picketing, union members orally in- 
duced employees of a neutral employer, wh) was 
doing some construction work on the prem: s, not 
to enter the plant. Many of the signs whic. the 
pickets carried did not indicate that the dispute 
was with the primary employer alone. 

The Board ruled that the local union induced 
or encouraged the employees of the contractor to 
engage in a concerted refusal in the course of their 
employment to perform services, with an object 
of forcing the contractor to cease doing business 
with the primary employer, and thereby violated 
section 8(b)(4)(A) of the act. The Board also 
held that the Teamsters union (which replaced 
the local union as bargaining representative dur- 
ing the strike) violated section 8(b)(4)(B) because 
it sought to force the primary employer to recog- 
nize or bargain with it, although it had never been 
certified as bargaining representative. The Board 
viewed this as a “common situs” situation in 
which the unions failed to satisfy the Moore Dry- 
dock criterion, “that the picketing must disclose 
clearly that the dispute is with the primary em- 
ployer,” * because of their failure to indicate clearly 
on their picket signs that the dispute was only 
with the manufacturer and their periodic oral 
appeals to employees of the secondary employer. 

The Board pointed out that the NLRA reflects 
the dual congressional objectives of preserving the 
right of labor organizations to bring pressure to 
bear on offending employers in primary labor dis- 
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putes and of shielding unoffending employers and 
others from pressures in controversies not their 
own.” The Board asserted that by its Moore 
Drydock doctrine, it has sought to accommodate 
these dual objectives in a reasonable manner. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Moore Drydock 
case was one in which the picketing occurred at 
the premises of the secondary employer, the rule 
has been applied by the Board where the picketing 
was conducted at the situs of the primary em- 
ployer. No persuasive reason was apparent to 
the Board for making the legality of picketing 
depend on where the title to property was vested. 

The Board concluded that the protection of the 
act’s so-called secondary boycott provisions should 
be as available to the secondary or neutral em- 
ployer in the position of the contractor working 
for a relatively extended period of time at the 
premises of another as to the neutral employer 
confined to a permanent business site who finds 
himself in the middle of a labor dispute involving 
another employer. 

A dissenting opinion would dismiss the section 
8(b)(4) (A) and (B) violations on the basis that 
the union did no more than induce the employees 
of the secondary employer, in their individual 
capacities, not to cross the picket line. It noted 
that the majority decision renders virtually all 
primary picketing subject to the restricting as- 
pects of Moore Drydock and objected to the impli- 
cation that the rule applies only when the primary 
employer harbors the secondary employer for a 
relatively extended period of time. Asserting that 
the common situs cases involving section 8(b)(4) 
were never intended to be construed literally to 
embrace every situation in which a primary em- 
ployer and a secondary employer simultaneously 
happen to be working on the same physical prem- 
ises, the dissent pointed out that the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, which expressly confirmed the purpose of 
preserving the right to engage in “any primary 
strike or primary picketing,” was further evidence 
that Congress did not intend this section to be 
literally interpreted. 


Preemption. The Wisconsin Supreme Court held " 
that the NLRA deprived the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board of jurisdiction of an unfair 
labor practice proceeding against a union that had 


threatened to impose fines upon members who 
had crossed a picket line and continued to work | 
during a strike against an interstate employer. 

When a company and the union which was the | 
employees’ certified bargaining representative 
could not agree on a new contract, the union called 
a strike and began peaceful picketing of the com- 
pany’s plant. Following settlement of the strike, 
the union, in accordance with its constitution and 
bylaws, proceeded to try the members who had 
ignored the picket line and continued to work, 
as it had previously warned them it would. 
Before the trials ended, the company and the 
union members who were being tried filed a com- 
plaint with the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board, charging that the union’s conduct con- 
stituted coercion of the complainants in the 
exercise of their rights under section 111.04 of 
the Wisconsin Statutes, and that the union had 
been guilty of an unfair labor practice under 
section 111.06(2)(a) of the statutes. 

The WERB ruled in favor of the complainant 
union members and the company, and its decision 
was upheld by the trial court. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court reversed the 
lower court on the ground that the union’s action 
in fining its members who crossed the picket line 
was protected by the National Labor Relations 
Act, and therefore only the National Labor 
Relations Board had jurisdiction to determine 
the case. 

The court noted that the pertinent provisions 
of the Federal act (section 7) and section 111.04 
of the Wisconsin law are substantially the same, 
and that section 111.06(2)(a) corresponds closely 
to section 8(b)(1) of the NLRA except for the 
proviso of the latter which reads: 

Provided, That this paragraph shall not impair the 
right of a labor organization to prescribe its own rules 


with respect to the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship therein. 


Therefore, the court pointed out that the 
crucial question was whether Congress by this 
proviso intended to protect such union conduct or 
whether it intended that such conduct should 
remain outside the scope of congressional regu- 


1” NLRB vy. Denver Building and Construction Trades Cowncil, 341 U.S. 675, 
June 4, 1951. 

11 Local 248, United Automobile Workers v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board (Wis. Sup. Ct., Oct. 4, 1960.) 
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lation so that the States might regulate it if they 
desired. 

The court reasoned that one of the purposes 
of the Federal law was to correct the inequality 
of bargaining power between employers and 
employees by encouraging the exercise of free 
collective bargaining by workers in employments 
affecting interstate commerce. In construing the 
provisions of section 7 and section 8(b)(1)(A) 
together, the court stated that it could be argued 
that Congress had spelled out the balance of 
bargaining power which it desired to maintain 
between unions and employers. Thus, the court 
concluded that any attempt by the States to 
regulate union activity in such a way as to disrupt 
this balance would invade a field of regulation 
already preempted by Congress. 

The court mentioned an exception to this 
doctrine of preemption, namely, that States may 
regulate activity which is of merely peripheral 
concern of the NLRB.” However, the court 
asserted that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween the power of a union to fine a member who 
crosses a picket line in order to work during a 
strike and the aspects of collective bargaining 
sought to be regulated by the NLRA. It con- 
cluded that the union’s conduct was arguably 
within the compass of sections 7 and 8 of the act 
under the rule laid down in the Garmon case.” 

The court found the basis for applying the pre- 
emption doctrine in three previous decisions of 
the NLRB which construed the proviso that 
affirms the right of unions to prescribe their own 
membership rules. In one case,"* it was argued 
that a union was guilty of unlawful coercion when 


12 See International Association of Machinists and Truaz v. Gonzales (May 
26, 1958), 356 U.S. 617, where the rights in question were too remotely related 
to the public interest sought to be protected by the NLRA to require a 
bolding that preemption exists under the act. See also Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1958, pp. 772-773. 

8 San Diego Building Trades Council v. Garmon (1959), 359 U.S. 236. In 
applying the test of preemption laid down in this decision, the court pointed 
out that if the activity is arguably within the compass of section 7 or section 
8, the issue must be decided by the NLRB and not the State or the courts. 
The failure of such Board to define the legal significance, under the act, of a 
particular activity does not give the States power to act. See also Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1959, pp. 669-670. 

“4 International Typographical Union and its agents and Don Hurd and 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association (Oct. 28, 1949), 86 NLRB, 951. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. and Willard W. Carpenter, Local 638, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warchousemen and 
Helpers of America and Willard W. Carpenter (Aug. 6, 1954), 109 NLRB, 727. 

% Allen Bradley Company v. Lodge 78, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 127 NLRB No. 8 (Apr. 6, 1960). 

@ Williams v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review (Pa. Super. 
Ct., Sept. 20, 1960). 
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it threatened members with expulsion if they 
failed to follow certain union prescribed collective 
bargaining procedures. Rejecting this argument, 
the Board stated that the right to prescribe rules 
necessarily includes the right to enforce them. 

The second case * concerned the legality of a 
$500 fine imposed by the union upon a member 
for not participating in picketing during a strike. 
The Board held that the proviso of section 
8(b)(1)(A) precluded its interfering with the 
union’s right to impose the fine. 

One of the most recent decisions on this 
question concerned a company demand for inclu- 
sion of contract clauses which would have for- 
bidden the union to restrain or coerce any of its 
members by “discipline, discharge, fine, or other- 
wise” in the exercise of any of their rights under 
the Federal act. The NLRB held that this 
demand intruded upon rights guaranteed to 
unions by the law, and therefore the employer’s 
insistence on the demand was unlawful. 

The court concluded that the aforementioned 
decisions of the Board indicate that it has inter- 
preted the proviso as making the enforcement by 
a union of its own constitution and bylaws a 
protected activity under the NLRA, and that 
such interpretation is permissible in view of the 
fact that Congress used the word “right” in the 
proviso when referring to the union activity of 
prescribing rules for acquisition and retention of 
membership. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Voluntary Quit. A Pennsylvania Superior Court 
held that a claimant, discharged for failure to 
pay a union fine, had not left his employment 
voluntarily, and he was therefore entitled to un- 
employment compensation. 

The claimant was laid off for lack of work and 


placed on a recall list. While not working, he 
was required to pay only that portion of his union 
dues that went to the international union to 
remain a member in good standing. The inter- 
national union’s bylaws made failure to pay by the 
10th of the month the cause for automatic sus- 
pension, but if the tax were paid by the 30th, 
automatic reinstatement followed. The local 
union’s bylaws provided for suspension for failure 
to pay, without any grace period. In addition, 
a suspended member was to be deprived of his 
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seniority and fined 50 hours’ pay before reinstate- 
ment. 

Although the claimant offered to pay the pre- 
scribed international dues before the 30th of the 
month in which he was in default, the local union 
refused to accept it and demanded the full penalty 
as required by its bylaws. Upon his failure to 
pay the fine, he was dropped from the recall list 
and his employment terminated. The Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board denied him unem- 
ployment benefits on the ground that he had quit 
voluntarily. 

In reversing the decision of the Unemployment 
Compensation Board, the court reviewed its 
earlier decisions on the question of union dues 
under section 402(b) of the Pennsylvania unem- 
ployment compensation law ® and reversed a 
previous decision on this point. 

The court referred to its holding in the Butler 
case respecting section 402(b). The court 


stated that in Butler it had “definitely ruled that 
a claimant who fails or refuses to join or remain a 
member of a bona fide labor organization, as a 
condition of continuing in employment under the 
contract between such organization and employee, 
does not have cause of necessitous and compelling 


nature for leaving his work.” The court then 
discussed a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania,”” holding that where a State 
statute expresses a public policy designed to alle- 
viate a condition of distress among the public 
and explicitly proscribes a waiver of the benefits 
of the act, no private agreement, however valid 
between the parties, can constitute a waiver. 
The court concluded that in view of the established 
rule of the Gianfelice case and the statutory lan- 
guage, it was unable to see in section 402(b) a 
legislative intent to deny benefits to an employee 
as a “voluntary quit” for failure to meet the terms 
of a collective bargaining agreement and thereby 
create the hardship this act was intended to 
alleviate. 

The court pointed out that although the public 
policy of the State encourages unionism, the law 
provides that “it shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer by discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any terms or 
conditions of employment to encourage or dis- 


courage membership in any labor organization.’’ #4 
The court asserted that the claimant was of 
course bound by the collective bargaining agree- 
ment and his unemployment was due to his delin- 
quency under the agreement. However, the 
court reasoned that the denial of unemployment 
compensation on that basis amounts to an attempt 
on the employers’ part to encourage membership 
in the union. The court concluded that the col- 
lective bargaining agreement may control an em- 
ployee’s right to work in a closed shop but not his 
right to unemployment benefits. 

The court further noted that it was not the 
intent of the law that the State should join 
hands with a union’s organizing effort. Such 
actions tend to force a worker to join a union in 
order to qualify for benefits, and so make the 
union agreement a vehicle to destroy the public 
policy of alleviating distress as a result of 
unemployment. 

In one other case,” a superior court had held 
that “there may be circumstances in which a 
union’s demands upon an employee are so severe 
and unreasonable as to constitute good cause for 
leaving his employment.’”’ The court pointed out 
that if reasonableness of the union’s demands is a 
test, then the instant case presented the unreason- 
able situation of two divergent bylaws, where the 
claimant complied with one but not the other and 
received an outrageous penalty of loss of seniority 
and a large fine for 2 days’ delinquency. 

A concurring opinion pointed out that the by- 
laws of the local union must give way to the bylaws 
of the international union on the dues delinquency 
issue. The local union was acting merely as the 
agent for the international in collecting the assess- 
ment. Thus, its effort to deprive the claimant of 
his right to reinstatement and to impose an up- 
reasonable fine for the privilege was void. 


% This section provides, among other things, “that no employee shall be 
deemed to be ineligible under this subsection where as a condition in con- 
tinuing in employment such employee would be required to join or remain 
a member of a company union or to resign from or refrain from joining any 
bona fide labor organization.” 

19 Butler v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review, 151 A. 2d 843 
(1959). 

2%” Warner Co. v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review and Gian- 
felice, 153 A. 2d 906 (1959). 

21 43 Pennsylvania Statutes, section 211.6(c). 

23 Vernon v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review, 63 A. 2d 383 
(1949). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





October 1, 1960 


Tue International Shoe Co. and two unions—the United 
Shoe Workers and the Boot and Shoe Workers—represent- 
ing about 12,300 workers in 30 establishments agreed 
upon a 2-year contract, subject to ratification by union 
members. Basic terms were wage increases of 5 cents an 
hour on January 1, 1961, and an additional 3 cents a year 
later. 


October 6 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT CouRT in New York City upheld 
the National Labor Relations Board rule that a hot-cargo 
provision in an otherwise valid and enforcible union con- 
tract rendered the contract no bar to a representation 
election. The court refused to issue an injunction against 
an NLRB-directed election involving a union which main- 
tained a hot-cargo agreement with an employer; it held 
that, since the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 made such agreements unfair labor 
practices, a union which exacted such an agreement must 
be considered “‘less qualified’ to represent employees and, 
therefore, that an election was justified. The case was 
Local 1545, United Brotherhood of Carpenters v. Vincent 
and United Furniture Workers. 


Conciusion of a 3-year contract between Braniff Inter- 
national Airways and its ground-service employees, mem- 
bers of the Air Transport Division of the Railroad Clerks, 
ended a 10-day strike. Terms of the agreement, covering 
workers in 28 cities, included wage raises of 45 cents an 
hour for skycaps and an average of 41 cents an hour for 
other employees. The union did not achieve its goal of a 
union shop. : 


October 9 


Macuinists Loca, 1834 in New York City ratified an 
agreement which settled a 2-month strike against Lockheed 
Aircraft Service Co., a maintenance unit at New York 
International Airport, Idlewild, Long Island. The 26- 
month contract, retroactive to August 1, included im- 
mediate wage increases of 4 cents an hour plus 3 cents on 
September 18, 1961, a cost-of-living provision (effective 
September 18, 1961), higher minimums and maximums 
in basic wage rates, upgrading of some job classifications, 
and other improvements. 


October 14 


ACTING ON a petition of the 23 railroad unions affiliated 
with the Railway Labor Executives’ Association (RLEA), 
the Federal District Court in Detroit issued an order 
allowing the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Co. and the Erie Railroad Co. to proceed with their sched- 
uled merger on October 17 but forbidding the new company 
to dismiss or transfer any workers until settlement of a 
union suit seeking to safeguard the employees’ interests. 


AN ARBITRATION AWARD granted the 7,000 Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast members of the Masters, Mates and Pilots 
union employed on cargo and tanker ships a 5-percent pay 
increase, retroactive to June 16, 1960, and overtime pay 
for work done aboard cargo ships between 5 p.m. and 
8 a.m. when in foreign ports. Arbitration followed a stale- 
mate in the negotiation of a wage reopening provision of a 
contract that will expire June 15, 1961. 


October 15 


Axsovut 1,000 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
employed by the Union Carbide Nuclear Co. at the atomic 
energy plant it operates for the Atomic Energy Commission 
in Paducah, Ky., ratified a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase. 
On October 18, a similar raise for 4,500 employees at two 
of the three atomic energy plants in Oak Ridge, Tenn., was 
approved by members of seven unions which bargain 
through the Atomic Trades and Labor Council. The 
2,000 OCAW-represented employees of the third Oak 
Ridge plant struck from October 15 to October 31, when 
the union accepted (subject to membership ratification) 
the terms approved by the other seven unions. The 
increases were negotiated under wage reopeners of the 
existing contracts at each of the four plants. 


October 18 


Tue Nation’s major railroads and five unions representing 
about 250,000 operating employees agreed to submit their 
prolonged dispute over work rules and practices to a 
15-member Presidential commission to study. The panel, 
composed of five representatives of the railroads, five of the 
unions, and five public members named by the President, 
will begin its work in January 1961 and will have until the 
following December to report its recommendations, which 
will not be binding. (See also p. 1322 of this issue.) 


Tue Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) 
and the Pacific Maritime Association agreed upon a 
5-year contract, under which employers would con- 
tribute $27.5 million to a fund that will provide $7,920 to 
fully registered longshoremen and clerks upon retirement, 
as well as supplemental wages and other benefits if the 
contract provisions reduce work opportunities. In return, 
the union agreed to the use of laborsaving devices and a 
substantial relaxation in working rules. (See also p. 1322 
of this issue.) 
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October 22 


Tue International Union of Electrical Workers ended its 
3-week strike against the General Electric Co. by agreeing 
to a 3-year contract based on an immediate 3-percent 
wage increase for about 70,000 workers in 55 plants and 
a second wage adjustment in 1962. The agreement 
improved pension and other fringe benefits but discon- 
tinued the escalator clause of the previous agreement. 
The agreement followed a few days after the return to 
work of the 9,000-member IUE Local 301 in Schenectady, 
N.Y., and the negotiation of a similar contract with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (See also p. 1321 of this 
issue.) 


October 26 


A TEAMSTER UNION local and some of its officials were 
acquitted of unlawfully using union funds for political 
purposes (see Chron. item for Feb. 24, 1960, MLR, Apr. 
1960). The Federal district court at St. Louis ruled that 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act permits such contri- 
butions if the funds are voluntarily designated for this 
purpose by union members. The case was U.S. v. Local 
688, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


In New York City, 13 local labor organizations with 
350,000 members announced the organization of a non- 
profit corporation, Medstore Plan, Inc., to operate a chain 
of drugstores to provide the unions’ members and their 
families with prescription drugs. Medstore will be 
financed by the participating unions’ contributions of $1 
&@ year per member, and it plans to charge at least 30 
percent below other retail prices. 


October 28 


Tue U.S. Court or AppEa.s for the District of Columbia 
upheld Teamster objections to the appointment of Terence 
F. McShane as chairman of the union’s board of monitors. 
When McShane was sworn in by Federal District Court 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts in September (see Chron. item 
for Sept. 26, 1960, MLR, Nov. 1960), the union challenged 
the action on the ground that McShane was prejudiced 
because of his investigations of the Teamsters as an FBI 
agent. The court held that, because the original consent 
decree establishing the monitorship provided that the 
board chairman should be nominated jointly by both 
parties to the suit, a nomination could be vetoed by 
either party ‘‘on reasonable grounds.” 


A Statz court in Indianapolis found Carpenter President 
Maurice A. Hutcheson and two other officials of the union 
guilty of bribing a former State right-of-way purchasing 
director for advance information about proposed highway 
routes (see Chron. item for Feb. 18, 1958, MLR, Apr. 
1958 and Apr. 11, 1960, MLR, June 1960). 


NEGOTIATING under reopening provisions of the existing 
3-year contracts, three West Coast unions—the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, 
and the Marine Cooks and Stewards—agreed with the 
Pacific Maritime Association on a 7-percent wage increase 
for 15,000 unlicensed seamen. The new terms, subject 
to union membership ratification, also included a 10-cent 
per man-day increase in employer payments for physical 
examinations, including eye examinations, and other 
welfare benefits. (See also p. 1323 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Electrical Equipment. The General Electric Co. 
and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. signed 3-year 
contracts during the latter part of October with 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers; the GE contract ended a strike 
by the IUE which had begun on October 2, 1960. 
Agreement was reached first with Westinghouse, 
on October 20, followed 2 days later by settlement 
with General Electric. Both settlements were 
essentially the same as the original 3-year pro- 
posals made by General Electric on August 30 
* and by Westinghouse about a week later. Two 
key demands of the [UE—one for a supplemental 
unemployment benefit plan and the other for 
continuation of escalation—were not included in 
the agreements. 

Wage provisions of the General Electric con- 
tract—affecting about 70,000 workers represented 
by the IUE at more than 50 plants—called for an 
immediate 3-percent pay increase; at Westing- 
house, where the increases were negotiated in 
terms of cents per hour, the immediate increases— 
affecting about 40,000 workers—ranged from 4 to 
10 cents. Both contracts froze the existing cost-of- 
living allowances into the wage structure and dis- 
continued future escalation. 

At Westinghouse, a deferred wage adjustment 
with increases of 4 to 10 cents an hour goes into 
effect in April 1962. The company had originally 
proposed raises of 4 to 11 cents an hour in 1960 and 
5 to 14 cents in 1962. The reductions were made 
in order to accommodate improvements in fringe 
benefits over the company’s original proposal 
without an increase in the total package cost. 
The improvements included a fourth week of 
vacation after 20 years’ service, an eighth paid 
holiday, and improvements in life insurance 
for retirees and in hospital and medical expense 
benefits. 


At General Electric, the details of the April 
1962 wage increase were to be decided by the IUE 
within 30 days of the settlement date. The agree- 
ment provided that the IUE could choose among 

1) a reopening of wage negotiations; (2) a 4-per- 
cent wage increase; or (3) a 3-percent pay raise 
with an eighth paid holiday and a fourth week of 
vacation after 25 years’ service. Health and 
welfare provisions were liberalized in the first con- 
tract year separately from the above alternatives. 
On November 10, the union decided to let the 
locals choose between options (2) and (3). 

Both settlements featured improvements in 
pensions and the addition of a layoff income or 
termination pay plan, but the retraining pro- 
grams offered by General Electric and Westing- 
house were not accepted by the IUE. The 
layoff and termination pay plans provide basic 
benefits of 1 week’s pay for each year of service 
to laid-off or terminated employees with at least 
3 years’ service. Pension improvements (in two 
steps) include higher monthly benefits for each 
year of service and liberalized vesting rights. 

Westinghouse concluded similar settlements 
with the Federation of Westinghouse Independent 
Salaried Unions (at the time of the IUE agree- 
ment), representing 15,000 white-collar employ- 
ees, and with the independent United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America for about 
8,000 workers (on October 25). 

Numerous local unions (including locals of the 
Machinists and Automobile Workers) signed with 
General Electric prior to the IUE agreement, and 
on October 27, the UE reached agreement with 
the company. Overall cost of the UE settlement 
was about the same as that with the TUE but 
included a 3-percent pay raise in 1962, a fourth 
week of vacation after 25 years’ service, and an 
eighth paid holiday. The UE contract, unlike 
the IUE, included a retraining program for 
workers faced with loss of jobs. According to 
the company, the UE represents 10,000 workers 
in 13 plants. 

On October 6, 1960, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers announced it had 
agreed to a l-year pact with the Admiral Corp. 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
i See Monthly Labor Review, November 1960, p. 1208, 
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for 3,000 workers in two Chicago area plants. 
Wage increases ranged from 5 to 7 cents an hour. 


Other Manufacturing. The American Newspaper 
Guild and six New York City newspapers agreed 
on November 1, 1960, to 2-year contracts for 
editorial, commercial, and maintenance employ- 
ees. The contracts, subject to union membership 
ratification, provided for an average $6-a-week 
wage package over 2 years—$3.50 in 1960 and 
$2.50 in 1961. Increases varied among classifi- 
cations, with higher paid employees receiving 
larger increases. Other contract changes called 
for a $l-a-week increase (50 cents each year) 
in employer payments for either pension or 
welfare benefits and 4 weeks’ vacation after 10 
instead of 12 years’ service. 

A 2-year contract, described by the ANG 
as “fundamentally” the same as the above, was 
signed on the same day with a seventh paper, 
the New York Post. The Guild represents 
about 6,000 employees at the seven newspapers. 

Members of the United Shoe Workers ratified 
on November 1, 1960, a 2-year contract with the 
Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade, Quality 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. The settle- 
ment, affecting about 5,000 workers in the New 
York City area, called for an immediate 5-cent- 
an-hour pay raise and an additional 3 cents a year 
later. Fringe benefit improvements consisted of 
an additional paid holiday (total 8%) and increased 
hospitalization and surgical benefits; a severance 
pay plan was also established. 

The Bath Iron Works and the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers signed on 
October 6 a 3-year contract for about 2,400 
workers in Bath and Brunswick, Maine. On 
October 16, pay rates were raised approximately 3 
percent; additional wage increases of 2.75 percent 
and 2.5 percent are scheduled for October 1961 
and 1962, respectively. The increases amount 
to a 23-cent-an-hour raise for employees in the 
first-class skilled classification, which will bring 
their rate to $2.88 an hour by October 1962. 

The Union Carbide Nuclear Co. (a division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.) and the Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council announced, on October 
13, agreement on a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase 
for 4,500 workers at two of three atomic energy 
installations in Oak Ridge, Tenn. In Paducah, 
Ky., about 1,000 workers represented by the Oil, 


Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, ratified on October 15 a proposal for a 
similar raise. Some 2,000 workers at the third 
Oak Ridge plant, represented by the OCAW, 
went on strike on October 15; the settlement at 
this plant, reached on October 31, also provided 
for a 9-cent-an-hour increase. Negotiations at all 


four plants were conducted under wage reopening 
clauses of 3-year contracts expiring next fall. 


Railroads. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
announced on October 18 that the Nation’s 
Class I railroads and 5 operating brotherhoods 
representing about 250,000 employees had agreed 
to refer the controversial work rules and practices 
issue to a special 15-member Presidential commis- 
sion. The commission, consisting of five railroad, 
five union, and five public representatives ap- 
pointed by the President, will study such items 
as the carriers’ proposal to eliminate most firemen 
on diesel locomotives and union demands for a 
nightwork pay differential, improved overtime 
rules, and job protection, and make recommenda- 
tions for settling these and other issues on which 
the parties differ. The study group is to start 
work in January 1961, with a final report due by 
December 1, 1961. Mr. Mitchell said the Com- 
mission’s recommendations will not be binding, 
“but they will carry great weight.” 


Longshore and Maritime. The Pacific Maritime 
Association and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) signed an 
agreement on October 18 which established a 
$27.5-million fund over a 5-year period to provide 
supplemental wages and other benefits for West 
Coast longshoremen whose job opportunities are 
lessened under the agreement and under which 
the employers have a fairly free hand to eliminate 
restrictive work practices. The fund, financed 
entirely by employer payments, is in addition to 
$1.5 million paid by employers last year under a 
provisional automation fund agreement.? In 
return, the union agreed—subject to membership 
ratification—to give up most work-rule restrictions 
on cargo handling. In general, employers will 
decide on such items as the number and size of 
longshore gangs, the weight of slingloads in the 
loading and unloading of ships, and the number 
of times cargo will be handled. 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, p. 1027. 
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The fund will insure against layoffs resulting 
from changed cargo handling methods, provide a 
minimum weekly earnings guarantee, permit early 
retirement, and increase death and disability 
benefits. All fully registered longshoremen and 
clerks will be entitled to 36 monthly payments of 
$220 or, if they so choose, a lump-sum payment 
of up to $7,920, in addition to their regular 
pension upon either early or normal retirement. 
The weekly wage guarantee applies when, because 
of mechanization, hours drop below a certain 
level (still to be negotiated); the guarantee, 
however, does not apply when earnings drop 
because of a decline in business activity. Accord- 
ing to an employer spokesman, registered long- 
shoremen (excluding casual labor) are currently 
working an average 42 hours a week. About 
15,000 workers are covered by the agreement. 

The new agreement on mechanization and 
modernization is to run until June 30, 1966. 
The basic agreement that was to expire in 1962 4 
was also extended to mid-1966, with provision for 
annual reopening on any of its terms but pensions. 

The Pacific Maritime Association and three 
unions representing 15,000 unlicensed seamen 
agreed on October 28 to a 7-percent pay increase— 
the first general pay raise since 1957. The settle- 
ment, negotiated with the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, and 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Union, also 
called for an additional employer payment of 
5 cents a man-day (bringing their total contribu- 
tion to 10 cents) to establish clinics for preem- 
ployment medical examinations and other benefits 
not now provided and a 5-cent a man-day com- 
pany payment to provide eye examinations and 
glasses for union members. The parties also 
agreed to initiate actuarial studies with regard to 
determining the feasibility of establishing an 
automation fund. Negotiations were conducted 
under reopening provisions of the 3-year contracts 
expiring in September 1961. 

A 5-percent wage increase, retroactive to June 
16, 1960, for 7,000 licensed seamen employed on 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast cargo and tanker ships 
was announced on October 14. The increase 
was based on an arbitration award in a case 
involving the shipowners and the International 
Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots. The 


* See Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, pp. 861-862, 


award also called for overtime pay “for all work” 
performed aboard cargo ships between 5 p.m. and 
8 a.m. while in foreign ports. The arbitration 
followed a stalemate in negotiations over a wage 
reopening provision of a contract scheduled to 
expire June 15, 1961. 


Municipal Employees. The city of New York 
agreed on October 20 to establish six paid holidays 
a year for 40,000 members of the Police and Fire 
Departments, after discussion with the Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent Association, the Uniformed 
Firemen’s Association, and other employee groups. 
In return, the organizations agreed not to ask for 
additional holidays next year and to drop demands 
for mealtime pay and premium pay for nightwork. 
The firemen’s demands for improved working 
conditions led to picketing of City Hall by off-duty 
men. Meanwhile, the Patrolmen’s Association 
protested against the department’s enforcement 
of a rule prohibiting policemen from holding out- 
side jobs. 

During these activities, the United Federation 
of Teachers was pressing New York City’s Board 
of Education for election of a bargaining unit 
and dues checkoff. The union charged Dr. John 
J. Theobald, Superintendent of Schools, with 
breaking promises which he had made on these 
demands in May 1960. Dr. Theobald denied these 
charges, maintaining that the union’s proposals 
were still under consideration and that he could 
not act on a representation election until he had 
heard the viewpoints of all the teachers’ organiza- 
tions. The union, which claims a membership of 
10,000 school teachers out of a total teaching 
staff of about 40,000, struck on November 7, 
1960, but the walkout was called off a day later 
when the Board of Education offered not to press 
charges against the teachers if they returned to 
work. A committee of labor leaders was set up 
to act as intermediaries in the dispute. The 
UTF’s action was not supported by other union 
groups, such as the Teachers Union and the 
Secondary School Teachers Association. The 
State’s Condon-Wadlin Law prohibits public em- 
ployees from striking. 


Conventions and Mergers 


At the quadrennial convention of the United 


Mine Workers, October 4-11 in Cincinnati, 
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delegates endorsed proposals designed to relieve 
hardship resulting from depressed conditions in 
the coal mining industry. Among the recommen- 
dations were higher unemployment compensation 
“to be paid for the entire duration of unemploy- 
ment” and a Federal study to formulate a national 
fuels policy assuring coal a competitive position 
among other power sources. A report described 
as a union effort to promote industry stability 
indicated that the UMW had invested $70 million 
in the preceding 10 years in coal companies and 
other firms to safeguard job opportunities and 
spread unionization, as well as to realize a profit- 
able financial return. 

Collective bargaining and the construction of 
American-flag merchant ships in foreign yards 
were the principal topics at the 20th convention 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers, October 10-14, 1960, in New York 
City. Recalling a 4%-month strike at the East 
Coast shipyards of Bethlehem Steel Co. which 
ended in a 3-year contract last June,‘ delegates 
voted to establish a strike fund for which locals 
are to contribute $1 per member per month for 
an indefinite period. 

To foster shipbuilding in the United States (a 
report noted that 896 vessels were ordered by 
American companies from foreign yards in the 
past 14 years), delegates called for a curb on U.S. 
firms’ foreign orders, an adequate replacement 
and repair program, and a federally maintained 
research center to provide the industry with 
technical advice and consultation. 

Two unions—the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks and the United National Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen—announced on October 
19 a merger of their organizations, subject to 
formal ratification. The new union is to be known 
as the United Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
with a membership of about 135,000 workers. 
The merged organization is to be headed by 
E. C. Hallbeck, former president of the 100,000- 
member NFPOC; Joseph F. Thomas, former 
president of the Post Office Craftsmen, will become 
director of organization. 


Other Developments 


A civil suit filed on October 5 in New York City 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell charged 
irregularities in the National Maritime Union 


election of President Joseph Curran and 74 other 
officials. The suit, the first major test of the elec- 
tion provisions of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959, charged Mr. Curran 
and the other officers with failing to provide a secret 
ballot, illegally disqualifying candidates, permitting 
electioneering at the polling places, using union 
funds to promote the candidacy of certain officers, 
and failing to give equal treatment in the union’s 
newspaper to all candidates for office. In the 
election, which took place in the spring of 1960, 
Mr. Curran was reelected to a 2-year term by 
18,949 votes compared with 2,024 and 1,140 votes 
for the other two candidates; the election was 
supervised by the Honest Ballot Association. 

In its reply to the court, the union disputed the 
Government’s charge that the NMU had used its 
newspapers improperly to endorse candidates for 
election, maintaining that if this were a violation 
of the IMRDA, it violated “the free speech 
guarantee” of the Constitution. Preliminary court 
hearings were to begin in early November. 

A special committee (representing seven printing 
and allied crafts unions) to promote legislation 
aimed at stopping the importation of professional 
strikebreakers in labor disputes was at least par- 
tially the outgrowth of a lengthy strike against 
two Portland, Oreg., newspapers.’ 

Participating unions were the Stereotypers, 
the Typographers, the Pressmen, the Photo 
Engravers, the Bookbinders, the Papermakers and 
Paperworkers, and the Newspaper Guild. Elmer 
Brown, president of the ITU, said a model bill 
had been drawn up for introduction “in the more 
than 40 State legislatures which will meet in 1961, 
and in the Canadian provincial legislatures.” 
Mr. Brown said the model bill would not prohibit 
employers from hiring replacements for striking 
employees during a labor dispute so long as they 
were not professional strikebreakers and were 
not recruited by a third party. 

A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner 
found a local of the Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union guilty of an unfair labor practice in the 
Portland strike on the grounds that the union’s 
demands had amounted to “an elaborate closed 
shop hiring system .. . by insisting upon... 
contract provisions giving them control over the 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, p. 861. 
See Monthly Labor Review, March 1960, p. 300. 
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manning of machines and the hiring of substitute 
employees,” and requiring that foremen be union 
members. The Stereotypers said it would appeal 
to the Board and, if necessary, to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

In late October, the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia ruled by a 2 to 1 vote 
that either party in the dispute between the 
Teamsters union and its board of monitors could 
veto the appointment of the board chairman ‘on 
reasonable grounds.” The latest ruling under 
the consent decree—set up by a court order more 
than 2% years ago—stemmed from the union’s 
objection to the appointment of a former FBI 
agent as monitor chairman.* The dissident Team- 
sters members who challenged the validity of the 
election that named James R. Hoffa to the union’s 
top post in the fall of 1957 said they would consider 
asking for a review of the appeal ruling by all 
nine judges of the court. 

On November 2, the union filed a petition in 
the court of appeals asking permission to hold 
a convention in Chicago from January 16 to 20, 
1961. Mr. Hoffa said the union and representa- 
tives of the dissident group had reached a 
settlement on all issues, but that it was unsatis- 


factory to Federal District Court Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts, who has retained jurisdiction of 


the original suit. Under the consent decree, the 
board of monitors will be terminated once a new 
convention is held to elect officers. 

Management representatives and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union for- 


* See Monthly Labor Review, November 1960, pp. 1213-1214. 
' See Monthly Labor Review, August 1957, p. 987. 


mally adopted on October 19 an industrywide 
severance pay program in the ladies’ garment 
trades for workers whose employers go out of 
business. The plan, merging the resources of 
local market and area funds, covers about 400,000 
workers employed in manufacturing dresses, coats, 
suits, sportswear, blouses, infants’ wear, and 
undergarments. It calls for the establishment of a 
$10 million fund, including the transfer of some 
$3 million now under regional agreements, to be 
financed by employer contributions of 0.5 percent 
of payrolls. (In some regions, the contribution 
had been 1 percent of payrolls, but the union 
said a lower contribution rate was adequate since 
the risk was spread over a larger number of em- 
ployers. The excess is to be used for other 
employee benefits.) Severance benefits are deter- 
mined by earnings and length of service. One- 
fourth of the total benefit is to be paid in a lump 
sum and the balance in weekly installments up to 
a& maximum of 48 weeks for employees with 16 
or more years’ service. Benefits are discontinued 
for periods of temporary employment, but are 
resumed for subsequent layoffs if occurring within 
1 year of the original separation. Weekly benefits 
will range from a minimum of $12.50 to a maximum 
of $25. 

Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, and two other 
international officers of the union were convicted 
in late October of bribing an Indiana highway 
official in a right-of-way transaction for which 
they had been indicted nearly 3 years ago.’ Con- 
viction carries a prison sentence of 2 to 14 years 
and a meximum fine of $15,000; sentencing was 
set for November 28, 1960. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Epiror’s Notrre.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Employment Relations Research—A Summary and 
Appraisal. Edited by Herbert G. Heneman, 
Jr., and others. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 226 pp. (Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association Publication 23.) 
$3.50. 

This useful volume undertakes to collate and 
evaluate the research that has been carried on in 
six areas of industrial relations since World War 
II. The various subjects dealt with are not closely 
interrelated, and even in combination with those 
covered by the predecessor volume—A Decade of 
Industrial Relations Research, 1946-1956, issued 
under IRRA sponsorship in 1958—do not encom- 
pass the whole field of industrial relations. They 
appear to have been selected because they repre- 
sent areas in which a considerable amount of re- 
search has been done. The six chapters will not 
all be of equal interest to most readers, but all are 
highly informative in the areas with which they 
deal. Most of them discuss the significant con- 
clusions which have been reached through the 
research described. 

Herbert S. Parnes, in the chapter The Labor 
Force and Labor Markets, is concerned primarily 
with recent writings on concepts of the labor force 
and with research in labor mobility. 

George W. England and Donald G. Paterson, 
writing on Selection and Placement—The Past 
Ten Years, report evidence of considerable prog- 
ress in research in this field, but are highly critical 
of some aspects of this research. They decry the 
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continued refinement of tools for selection and 
placement without adequate research regarding 
the validity and effectiveness of such tools. They 
recommend a moratorium on writings about “how 
to interview,” “do’s and don’ts’” in interviewing, 
etc., until there is more research evidence about the 
reliability of the interview as an assessment device. 
While apparently finding some encouragement in 
Government research in selection and placement, 
they conclude that business and industry have 
been neglecting this field. 

The chapter on Employee and Executive Com- 
pensation, by David W. Belcher, finds that the 
marginal productivity theory, while significant for 
long-run analysis, is of little use in answering short- 
run compensation questions. Realization of the 
inadequacy of wage theory, the author feels, has 
resulted in a “burst of empiricism” which econo- 
mists hope will lead to some understanding of the 
wage determination process. The author suggests 
that many firms depend on wage comparisons 
based on wage surveys. However, he finds a need 
for more study of methods in making such surveys. 
Job evaluation is heavily relied upon in determin- 
ing wage structure, but few studies have tested the 
validity of job evaluation. With regard to the pay 
of individual workers, much research has been 
done on merit rating, but this approach is little 
used. The author concludés that wage deter- 
mination is still ‘“‘a messy business.” 

The chapter on Public Policy and Dispute Set- 
tlement, by Gordon F. Bloom and Herbert R. 
Northrup, reviews the existing state of public 
policy as expressed in the law regarding such issues 
as recognition picketing, the secondary boycott, 
and jurisdictional disputes. Noting that govern- 
ment, through law and administrative action, 
atrongly influences collective bargaining, the 
authors express little optimism for some of the 
more direct manifestations of government inter- 
vention, such as factfinding. They express regret 
that much current research is appearing in legal 
journals and is ‘‘concerned more with the legal pros 
and cons of various legislative acts than with their 
economic and sociological implications.” 

David Dolnick, writing on History and Theory 
of the Labor Movement, holds that no significant 
new theory of the labor movement has been pro- 
duced during the past 20 years—probably not 
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since Perlman’s Theory of the Labor Movement 
appeared in 1928. The author urges that the 
theory be brought up to date and suggests some 
of the subjects with which it should deal. 

George P. Shultz and Arnold R. Weber, in 
Technological Change and Industrial Relations, 
call for ‘a moratorium on unverified projections 
about the effects of automation on industrial rela- 
tions.”” They see value in continued descriptive 
studies, but urge that primary emphasis be placed 
on structured research in which “data are col- 
lected with the aim of answering well defined, 
analytically conceived questions or testing formal 
hypotheses about relationships between given in- 
dependent and dependent variables.” 

The chief contributions of this volume are (1) 
an appraisal of the adequacy of recent research in 
several areas of industrial relations, (2) a summary 
of the major results obtained, and (3) the presen- 
tation of an extensive bibliography for further 
reading. 

With respect to adequacy of research, the 
reviewer has the impression that the authors are 
far from satisfied. ‘There has been progress, it is 
true. Some of the questions raised have been 
satisfactorily answered. But the book abounds 


in reminders that “further study is needed,” 


“little systematic work has been done,”’ or at times 
“‘what is needed is not more research but research 
of better quality.” 

The authors do not undertake to suggest how 
industrial relations research can be extended or its 
quality improved. Government and business, to 
be sure, can often step up research programs if the 
value of the research can be demonstrated. Per- 
haps the research foundations can be induced to 
finance more private research in the universities 
and elsewhere. Employment Relations Research, 
itself, should contribute convincing evidence of the 
need for further research and valuable guidance as 
to its proper direction. 

All of the authors present bibliographies @ 
postwar writings, many of the references being 
helpfully annotated. The bibliographies and ref- 
erences constitute one of the major contributions 
of the book. 


—Rosert J. Myers 
Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


British Labor and Public Ownership. By Herbert 
E. Weiner. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1960. 111 pp. $3.25. 

After World War I, the problem of nationaliza- 
tion and socialization became one of the most 
important issues in the deliberations and plans of 
European labor which suddenly found itself in 
responsible governmental positions. The theory 
of changing the eccnomic system yielded to the 
hard facts of practical application with all its 
complications and pitfalls. In continental 
Europe, labor, by and large, strove for socializa- 
tion rather than nationalization because it had 
had experience with governmental ownership of 
railways, mines, and means of communication 
which the constitutional governments had in- 
herited from the once absolute monarchies. With 
no experience of government ownership, British 
labor saw in nationalization the answer to the 
malfunctioning of the economic system. 

The clamor for nationalization gained new 
strength after World War II both in Europe and 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. In Europe, 
it was linked, as many observers believed, to the 
conviction that the profit-minded munitions in- 
dustry, which allegedly had conspired with war- 
minded politicians, must be nationalized to prevent 
future wars. In the underdeveloped areas, nation- 
alization was considered the messianic solution for 
all the plagues of political and economic backward- 
ness. This outcry was the more popular in the 
light of the heavy investment of foreign capital 
in factories and mines. 

Today, nationalization of industry and agricul- 
ture has received new impetus in underdeveloped 
areas from the Castré experiments in Cuba. At 
such times as these when popular enthusiasm en- 
dangers cool analysis of facts, it is always good to 
turn to the ‘text books’’ to ascertain problems and 
solutions achieved elsewhere. 

Dr. Weiner’s book fills this need. In a system- 
atic, meticulous fashion, he traces the transition 
of the British trade union movement’s early poli- 
cies on nationalization from liberal philosophy to 
a Socialist orientation rooted partly in Thomas 
More’s Utopia and partly in a deep religious back- 
ground. At the same time, the reader learns that 
nationalization as it developed in Great Britain 
may not be just a ‘“‘ Marxian’ instrument if it is 
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connected with vital needs of the economic system 
of a country. The author’s description of the 
slow change in attitude from mere acceptance of 
the pressing need for reform to Utopian demands 
for dogmatic changes unrelated to social and eco- 
nomic precepts is an excellent lesson on what can 
and cannot be done in nationalization experiments. 
Dr. Weiner must be commended for the pa- 
tience with which he has studied a mass of material 
—some of it written almost 100 years ago—and 
for the great service he has rendered in making 
the result of this tedious work available to us. 
British Labor and Public Ownership is a case 
study that can be read with great profit by poli- 
tician and economist, by government official and 
social worker, and, last but not least, by manage- 
ment official and trade union leader. One can 
only hope that it will be translated into other 
languages. 
—ARNOLD L. STEINBACH 


Chief, International Trade Union Organizations Division 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 


Iast Man In: Racial Access to Union Power. By 
Scott Greer. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
1959. 189 pp., bibliography. $4. 

Last Man In is a study of the situation of Ne- 
groes and Mexicans in Los Angeles local unions 
which profess no ethnic barriers to membership or 
leadership. Designed to permit generalized find- 
ings, it is much more than a series of case studies, 
although case illustrations are liberally used. 

The analysis is studded with terminology from 
the field of social anthropology not characteristic 
of the language generally used by students of 
union organization and labor relations: “associ- 
ational basis of union structure,” “‘ 
ration,” “determinants and dilemmas,” “‘conflicts 
and accommodations,” ‘‘ethnic job placement,” 
and ‘“‘low-status jobs.’ The training and orien- 
tation of the author make this perfectly under- 
standable. And in the light of much of the 
suspicion with which sociologists’ efforts in the 
labor field have been viewed, it must be stated 
that Mr. Greer appears to have good insight into 
the nature of the problems with which he has 
dealt. 

Dealing initially with the degree of union 
membership open to minority groups, the author 
finds it principally related to jobs for which the 
employer is willing to hire minority group mem- 
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bers: lowest in jobs involving personal relations 
with customers and highest in unskilled jobs 
vacated by whites during periods of labor shortage, 
especially World War II. Mr. Greer finds little 
or no difference on the basis of specific union types 
or affiliation. 

Among his findings are the following: Negroes 
and Mexicans, once in the labor force, are rela- 
tively easier to organize than nonethnic workers; 
office holding and staff assignments depend on 
skill levels, the nature of union structure, and 
whether large plants or scattered small operations 
are involved; union attitudes toward race are 
heavily influenced by management views and 
international union policies; in the absence of 
these factors, local membership views, splits, and 
politics determine the position of the local and 
its leadership; the role of the local leader on 
ethnic problems is essentially compounded of 
his accommodations to pressures. 

The study does not deal with the unions in the 
area which did not have significant ethnic minor- 
ities in their membership. Greer states that a 
number of these were reported to be ‘extremely 
exclusionist.”’ 

—Puitie ARNow 
Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Causes of Wealth. By Jean Fourastié. 
(Translated and edited by Theodore Caplow.) 
Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 246 pp. 
$5. 

Published in France as Machinisme et Bien- 
Etre, Professor Fourastié’s book is, as its American 
translator notes, a major contribution to the 
development of a scientific approach to the study 
of the interrelatedness of technical progress and 
welfare. In view of the long history of consump- 
tion research in this country and abroad, and the 
author’s acknowledgment of indebtedness to his 
many predecessors in this general area of research, 
one cannot agree as wholeheartedly with the 
editor’s claim that the book is an “almost single- 
handed attempt to create a new specialty on the 
borderline between economics and sociology.” 
However, Professor Fourastié does bring a fresh 
approach to consumption research from his back- 
ground as an employment and productivity 
specialist. His book provides a synthesis of 
facts and observations on the level of living and 
style of life as related to technical progress, and 
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for these areas it sets a framework and direction 
for future research that are both imaginative and 
challenging. 

The author’s stated purpose is “to study the 
evolution of the material conditions imposed upon 
men by economic evolution, without regard to 
their favorableness.”” He achieves this through 
an evaluation of the “level of living’ and “style 
of life,” which are “the human consequences of 
contemporary economic evolution,” at different 
periods of time and in different places. 

The essential problems of the level of living 
are summarized in two questions: “Can the 
disparity that is presently observed between the 
average levels of living in different countries be 
explained by an evolution through time?” and 
“What are the causes of this evolution through 
time?” In three chapters filled with admittedly 
imperfect but nonetheless convincing data, Pro- 
fessor Fourastié traces the purchasing power of 
wages in France “from black bread to the frigid- 
aire,” develops some general indicators of the 
level of living, and compares the level of living 
in various parts of the world. 

From his findings, he arrives at two essential 
conclusions: (1) “The average level of living of 
the population of several great nations has been 
appreciably improved in the course of recent 
centuries, in spite of reductions in the duration of 
work, and increases in the density of population.” 
(2) “This improvement in time has created a 
disparity in space, due to the fact that the levels 
of living of the different nations of the world have 
been raised at very different rates. Since the 
disparities in space can be reduced to disparities 
in time, the essential problem of the level of living 
is to find out how the improvements in time 
occurred.” His answer is technical progress, 
which he defines as “‘the independent variable of 
economic life.” His discussions of the effect of 
productivity on prices and the purchasing power 
of labor afford many opportunities to introduce 
fascinating facts and historical statistics without 
detracting from the basically serious and scholarly 
approach to the subject. For example, in dis- 
cussing changes in prices of haircuts and mirrors 
in relation to productivity, the basic statistics are 
drawn from Colbert’s accounts for the building of 
the Chateau of Versailles. 

Having concluded that there can be no increase 
in the average level of living without an increase 


in productivity, the author turns to an evaluation 
of the evolution in the style of life and the inter- 
actions of such factors as education, health, and 
worktime and conditions on productivity and the 
level of living. 

At times Professor Fourastié is so carried away 
by faith in his theory that ‘he tends to make 
exaggerated claims for it. Probably few would 
agree with him that “if the length of the work- 
week in France had been maintained at 50 hours 
from 1920 to 1939, as it was from 1900 to 1920, 
World War II would have been avoided, because 
French industrial power would have been sufficient 
to discourage the Nazis ideas of revenge.’”’ Never- 
theless, the chapters on the effect of education and 
duration of work on changes in productivity and 
the level of living are a stimulating new approach 
to research in these areas. For specialists in the 
various subjects, it raises the question of whether 
much of the time currently spent on efforts to 
perfect statistics might more effectively be used 
to analyze the interrelatedness of technical 
progress and welfare and its impact on the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. 

—Heuen H. LamMa.e 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Education and Training 


An Annotated Bibliography on Industrial Training: Train- 
ing in Organi zations— Business, Industrial, Government. 
By Emil A. Mesics. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, October 1960. 77 pp. (Bibliog- 
raphy series, 4.) 50 cents; free to New York State 
residents. 


Proceedings of 16th Annual Conference, American Society 
of Training Directors, St. Louis, Mo., May 8-6, 1960. 
(In Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors, New York, July 1960, pp. 3-83. $1.) 


Acquisition of Skills. Ottawa, Canadian Department of 
Labor, 1960. 68 pp. (Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower, 4.) 


Recruitment, Selection and Induction of Apprentices. By 
L. R. Wall. (Jn Personnel Practice Bulletin, Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Department of Labor and 
National Service, Melbourne, September 1960, pp. 
8-17. 5s.) 


The Federal Government and Higher Education. New York, 
Columbia University, The American Assembly, 1960. 
205 pp. $1.95, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ. 
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An Experiment in Education. Pittsburgh, United Steel- 
workers of America, Department of Education, 1960. 
88 pp. 


Employee Benefits 


Special Study on the Medical Care Program for Steelworkers 
and Their Families. Pittsburgh, United Steelworkers 
of America, Insurance, Pension, and Unemployment 
Benefits Department, 1960. 108 pp. 


Employee Savings Plans. By J. A. Paquin and Helen 
Gepp. (Jn Personnel Practice Bulletin, Common- 
wealth of Australia, Department of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, Melbourne, September 1960, pp. 
42-46. 5s.) 


Recent Top Executive Pension Estimates. By Harland 
Fox. (In Management Record, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, October 1960, 
pp. 2-7, 26-30.) 


Health and Safety 


Health Statistics From the U.S. National Health Survey: 
Older Persons—Selected Health Characteristics, United 
States, July 1957-June 1959. By Geraldine A. 
Gleeson. Washington, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 1960. 
76 pp. (Publication 584-C4.) 45 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Noise: Iis Effects on Man and Machine. Washington, 
U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, 1960. 51 pp. (H. 
Rept. 2229, 86th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Application of Scientific and Laboratory Techniques in 
Industrial Hygiene. By Kingsley Kay. (In Occu- 
pational Health Review, Canadian Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 12, No. 2, 
1960, pp. 2-7.) 


Illness and Health Care in Canada: Canadian Sickness 
Survey, 1950-51. Ottawa, Department of National 
Health and Welfare and Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 1960. 217 pp. $2, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the 
United States as of December 31, 1959. New York, 
Health Insurance Council, 1960. 32 pp. 


Proceedings of the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, March 1-8, 1960. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1960. 
269 pp. (Bull. 218.) Free. 


Injury Experience in the Nonmetal Industries (Except Stone 
and Coal), 1956 and 1957. By John C. Machisak, 
Norma W. Kearney, Hazel M. Keener. Washington, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
1960. 78 pp. (Information Circular 7979.) 45 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Injury Experience in the Metal Industries, 1956 and 1957. 
By John C. Machisak, Norma W. Kearney, Elizabeth 
B. Dixon. Washington, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1960. 82 pp. (Informa- 
tion Circular 7977.) 50 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


La Prévention des Accidents du Travail en France. By 
Pierre Caloni. (In Les Cahiers du Musée Social, 
Paris, May-June 1960, pp. 112-123.) 


Industria! Relations 


Research Needs in Industrial Relations. By K. F. Walker. 
Nedlands, Western Australia, University of Western 
Australia Press, 1960. 110 pp., bibliography. 5s. 


Decision-Making in a Laboristic Economy. By George W. 
Taylor. (In Office Executive, National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, Pa., October 
1960, pp. 9-12, 14. 50 cents.) 


The Arbitration of Disputes Over Subcontracting. By 
Donald A. Crawford. Arbitration and Contract Dis- 
putes. By Morrison Handsaker. (In Challenges to 
Arbitration: Proceedings of the 13th Annual Meeting, 
National Academy of Arbitrators, Washington, 
January 27-29, 1960. Washington, Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1960, pp. 51-100. $6.50.) 


Arbitration in the British Civil Service. By 8S. J. Frankel. 
(In Public Administration, Journal of the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration, London, Autumn 
1960, pp. 197-211. $1.25.) 


Labor Force 


School and Early Employment Experience of Youth: A 
Report on Seven Communities, 1952-57. By Margaret 
L. Plunkett and Naomi Riches. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1960. 89 pp. (Bull. 1277.) 50 cents, Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington. 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped—A Survey of 
Industrial Plants in Atlanta, Georgia. By E. T. 


Eggers. (In Industrial Medicine 
Chicago, September 1960, pp. 427-433. 


and Surgery, 
$1.25.) 


More Jobs for the Handicapped—{A Symposium]. (In 
Employment Security Review, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, September 1960, 
pp. 3-32. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Employment of Women Under the Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance Program. By Ella J. Polinsky. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 1960. 
17 pp. 
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The Older Office Worker—Backbone of American Business. 
By Maurice F. Ronayne. (Jn Personnel Journal, 
Swarthmore, Pa., October 1960, pp. 178-181. 75 
cents.) 


Prospects for Part-Timers. By Thomas R. Brooks. (In 
Challenge, New York University, Institute of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, New York, July 1960, pp. 61-64. 25 
cents.) 


The Teacher Shortage Analyzed. (In NEA Research Bulle- 
tin, National Education Association, Washington, 
October 1960, pp. 68-74. 60 cents.) 


Labor Turnover as an Index of Unemployment in the United 
States, 1919-58. By Donald Dewey. (Jn Journal of 
Industrial Economies, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, June 
1960, pp. 265-287. $1.90.) 


Arbejdslgsheden, 1958. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departe- 
ment, 1960. 7l pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 1960:4.) 
Kr. 3,00. 


The Evolving Work-Life Pattern. By Fred Slavick and 
Seymour L. Wolfbein. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1960. 32 pp. (Reprint Series, 92; 
from Aging and Society: A Handbook of Social 
Gerontology.) 15 cents, Distribution Center, Cornell 
University. 


Labor Organizations 


The Dual Union Clause and Political Rights. By Joel 
Seidman and Arlyn J. Melcher. (In Labor Law 
Journal, Chicago, September 1960, pp. 797-808. $1.) 


The Enfranchisement of Employees Arbitrarily Rejected for 
Union Membership. By Richard A. Givens. (Jn 
Labor Law Journal, Chicago, September 1960, pp. 
809-822, 863. $1.) 


Trade-Union Workshop Organization in the Printing 
Industry—The Chapel. By A. J. M. Sykes. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., "The Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, 1960. 17 pp. (Reprinted from Human 
Relations, Vol. 13, No. 1, 1960.) 


Labor Organizations in Canada, 1960. Ottawa, Canadian 
Department of Labor, Economics and Research 
Branch, 1960. 94 pp. 49th ed. 35 cents, Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 


Trades Union Congress: General Council’s Report to the 
Ninety-Second Annual Congress Held September 5-9, 
1960. London, Congress House, 1960. 248 pp. 


Personnel Management 


Proceedings of 21st Annual Ohio Personnel Institute Held 
at Ohio State University, May 12, 1960. [Columbus], 
Ohio State University; 1960. 101 pp. (College of 
Commerce Conference Series, C-138.) 


Looking Ahead in Labor Relations: And Other Challenges 
for Personnel Management. New York, American 
Management Association, 1960. 86 pp. (Manage- 
ment Report 50.) $2.25; $1.50 to AMA members. 


Personnel Management—Soviet Style. By Edward McCren- 
sky. (Jn Personnel Administration, Washington, 
September—October 1960, pp. 44-51. $1.25.) 


Finding and Training Potential Executives. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1960. 14 pp. (Per- 
sonnel Policies Forum Survey 58.) $1. 


Production and Productivity 


Automation and the Community. By Solomon Barkin. 
New York, Textile Workers Union of America, Re- 
search Department, 1960. 44 pp. (Publication 
E-101 A; reprinted from New York Governor’s Con- 
ference on Automation, June 1-3, 1960.) 


New Views on Automation: Papers Submitted to the Subcom- 
mittee on Automation and Energy Resources. Wash- 
ington, [Congressional] Joint Economic Committee, 
1960. 604 pp. (Joint Committee Print, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.) $1.75. 


An Index of Soviet Industrial Output. By Norman M. 
Kaplan and Richard H. Moorsteen. (Jn American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., June 1960, pp. 
295-318. $1.50.) 


Social Security 


State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. By Norene M. 
Diamond. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor Standards, 1960. 70 pp. (Bull. 161, 
revised.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


‘ 

Medical Care Under the New York Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Program. By Louis 8S. Reed. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University, Sloan Institute of Hospital Ad- 
ministration, 1960. 208 pp. $2. 


Unemployment Insurance Experience in Calendar Year 1959. 
By Paul Mackin. (Jn Labor Market and Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, September 1960, 
pp. 1-5. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Financing Unemployment Insurance in Mississippi: Esti- 
mate of Cost for the 1959-65 Period. Jackson, Missis- 
sippi Employment Security Commission, 1960. 131 pp. 
Free. 


Social Security in Ecuador. (In Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, Geneva, Septem- 
ber 1960, pp. 431-458.) 


Sweden’s New National Pension Insurance. By Ernst 
Michanek. (Jn Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, September 1960, pp. 
413-423.) 
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Wages and Hours 


Wage Structure: Miscellaneous Plastics Products, January- 
February 1960. By Fred W. Mohr. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1960. 45 pp. (BLS Report 168.) Free. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Manchester, N.H., August 1960; 
Green Bay, Wis., August 1960. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1960. 20 pp. each. (Bulls. 1285-1 and 1285-2.) 
20 cents each, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


Prevailing Wage Rate Determination for Municipal Laborers 
in New York City. By Wolfgang 8S. Price. (Jn ILR 
Research, Cornell University, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, N.Y., 
Summer 1960, pp. 13-19.) 


Are Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses Inflationary? By 
Dudley W. Johnson. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, October 1960, pp. 891-902. $1.) 


New Measures of Wage-Earner Compensation in Manufac- 
turing, 1914-57. By Albert Rees. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1960. 26 pp. 
(Occasional Paper 75.) 75 cents. 


Compensating First-Line Supervisors in Factory and Office. 
By Nicholas L. A. Martucci. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1960. 88 pp. 


1960 Starting Salaries [for Chemists and Chemical Engineers] 
Rise Seven Percent. By David A. H. Roethel. (Jn 
Chemical and Engineering News, Easton, Pa., 
October 1960, pp. 106-111. 40 cents.) 


System of Remuneration in the Coal Mines of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. By V. Zatsepilin. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, September 1960, 
pp. 251-261. 60 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Miscellaneous 


Labor in the United States. By Sanford Cohen. Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1960. 676 
pp. $6.95. 


The American Workers’ Fact Book. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1960. 395 pp. 2ded. $1.50, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Federal Labor Legislation—A Bibliography. By Mary R. 
Heslet. Washington, Library of Congress, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, September 19, 1960. 14 pp. 
(HD 7801.) 


Panlibhon Registration of American-Owned Merchant Ships: 
Government Policy and the Problem of the Courts. (In 
Columbia Law Review, New York, May 1960, pp. 
711-737. $1.50.) 


Labor, Productivity, and Costs in International Trade—A 
Collection of Readings. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions, 1960. 114 pp. 


Autocracy and Democracy—An Experimental Inquiry. By 
Ralpk K. White and Ronald Lippitt. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 330 pp., bibliography. 
$6. 


Voting Research and the Businessman in Politics. By 
Donald E. Stokes. Ann Arbor, Mich., Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, 1960. 39pp. $3. 


Emergence and Content of Modern Economic Analysis. By 
William Fellner. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1960. 459 pp. $7.50. 


The Economic Point of View: An Essay in the History of 
Economic Thought. By Israel M. Kirzner. Prince- 
ton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1960. 228 pp. 
$5.50. 


Economic System Analysis: Concepts and Perspectives. By 
Friedrich Baerwald. New York, Fordham University 
Press, 1960. 113 pp. $3. 


One Hundred Countries; One and One-Quarter Billion 
People—How To Speed Their Economic Growth, and 
Ours, in the 1960’s. By Paul G. Hoffman. Wash- 
ington, (1028- Connecticut Ave., NW.), Committee 
for International Economic Growth, 1960. 62 pp. 


Africa Today—and Tomorrow: An Outline of Basic Facts 
and Major Problems. By John Hatch. New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1960. 289 pp. $1.75. 


Intercultural Communication: A Guide to Men of Action. 
By Edward T. Hall and William Foote Whyte. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1960. 12 
pp. (Reprint Series, 91.) 15. cents; free to New 
York State residents, Distribution Center, Cornell 
University. 


Communication—Patterns and Incidents. By William V. 
Haney. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1960. 321 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 


Data Sources for Plant Location Analysis. By Frederick 
H. Eaton. Washington, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Business and Defense Services Administration, 
1960. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


The Decline of American Communism: A History of the 
Communist Party of the United States Since 1945. By 
David A. Shannon. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1959. 425 pp. $7.50. 





Current Labor Statistics 





CONTENTS 


A.—Employment 


Table A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, 
and sex 

Table A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 

Table A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry 

Table A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected opera- 
tions 


B.—Labor Turnover 
Table B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


Table C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry 

Table C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of 
production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 

Table C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and con- 
struction activities 

Table C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in 
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Table D-1. Consumer Price Index—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and 
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Table D-2. Consumer Price Index—All items and food indexes, by city 

Table D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
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Table E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 
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Table F-1. Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries ' 


1 This table is included in the January, April, July, and October issues of the Review, 


Nore: The following applies, with a few exceptions, to the statistical series published tn the Current Labor Statistics section: (1) The source is the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, (2) a description of each series may be found in Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS 
Bull. 1168 (1954), and (3) the scope of coverage is the United States without Alaska and Hawali. Exceptions are noted on the tables. 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment.status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands} 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 





Employment status 1960 


1959 Annual average 





Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 


July June 


| May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan.2 | Dec. 


Nov, | Oct. 1950 | 1958 





Total, both sexes 
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With a job but not at work ¢ | 1, 292 
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Worked 35 hours or more..| 3, 675 
Worked 15-34 hours 736 
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Civilian labor force - ... 
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1 Estimates are based on info mation obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The — ed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, self-employed persons, and unpaid workers in 
family-operated en’ . Persons in institutions are not included. 

Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not y 


totals. 

3 Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not directly 
com ible with earlier data. The levels of the civilian labor force, the 
emp —_. and nonagricultural employment were each increased by more 
than 200,000. The estimates for agricultural employment and unemploy- 
ment were affected so slightly that these series can be regarded as en y 
comparable with pre-1960 data. 


3 Unemployment as a = of labor force 

4 Includes persons who had a job or beuiens ‘but who did not work oon 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispu 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with de 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were aa eduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
er persons in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 
Pp 


Nore: Fora Geoertpsion of of these — = see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
ment — _— Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
current issues). 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
{In thousands] 





1960 





June 
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Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services)............ 


hway and street construction...._._ 
“ nonibuilding construction. 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
public-building and profes- 


sional furniture. 


and miscellaneous 
furniture and fixtures 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Flat glass 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... 
Glass products made of purchased glass. 
Cement, hydraulic. 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products. 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster prod- 

cts 


u 

Cut-stone and stone products 

Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
cts 


Primary metal industries 
ss — | -wpene steel works, and rolling 
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Secondary smelti 
nonferrous m' 











See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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SFSoRrH DAO 


© > 
3 g 
' : 
3 e 
: 

Fs 

~~ 
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Oct.* | Sept.? 
416. 5 


, 157. 7/1, 


861. 0 





10n or nonsupervl 





transmission, 


distribution, and industrial appa- 





equipment 


po en | | 


Es vctncccccccnctonces 





“ier 
, other office supplies____.. 


Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_.... 


























generating, 


vv 





TABLE A-3. Product 
ratus 
Electrical 





pbuilding and repairing _.......... 
Boatbuilding and repairing -- -... 


Durable goods—Continued 
Railroad equipment - -................. 


Machinery (except electrical) ............}1, 088. 8)1, 1 
Aircraft propellers and parts........- 
Other aircraft parts and equipment_-. 
= boat building and repairing... 


instruments - 
Optical instruments and lenses. -....... 


instrument... 
Mechanical measuring and controlling 


ments 


Ophthalmic goods ----------222----222- 
Confectionery and related products--.- 


Beverages... 


Miscellaneous food products........... 


I dnsddhncumbiiatimmpatintpecincoudamad 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware __- 
Musical instruments and parts __...... 
Fabricated plastics products_.........- 
Other manufacturing industries. ......-. 


Meat products .......... 
Canning and preserving... 
Grain-mill products__...... 
Bakery products. 


Photographic apparatus.__. 
Dairy prod 


Laboratory, scientific and engineering 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 


Other transportation equipment. ...... 
Instruments and related products. 


Miscellaneous electrical products -_-...- 


Transportation equ 


Communication equipment...........- 


Electrical equipment for vehicles_...... 


Insulated wire and cable............... 
Electric lamps. . 


metalworking machinery) -.......... 
General industrial machinery ......... 
Miscellaneous machinery parts........- 


Motor vehicles an 


chines 
Pens, pen 


Toys and 


Agricultural machinery and tractors... 
Construction and mining machinery... 
Metalworking machinery -............. 
Special-industry machinery (except 
Office and store machines and devices__ 
Service-industry and household ma- 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 

Tobacco manufactures..................-. 

See footnotes at end of tabie. 


Food and kindred products_- 


Engine and turbines .................-. 


Electrical machinery..................... 
Electrical 











Manufacturing—Continued 





A.—_EMPLOYMENT 





nagricultural establishments, by 


in no 


kers 
industry ‘—Continued 


on or nonsupervisory wor 


TABLE A-3. Producti 


[In thousands] 


Qrnrvoeearroe 


g*Sineraes 


eOreanrnaae 


djeta~ag 


TAOrorao 


goddedsa 


toll ai henenenl 


aS<aag 


Rr NOwO Re 


=geses “a 
a en noel 
oO Nn 





Sow oSarSAaSaa 


gisgages“s 


HONSM Aer 


ggese"as 


BOSBNHK OM 


perererr 


MFMOANS 


SS°RRS 


S2D+r~SOMS 





Oct. 


MH Anonnawts 


5 egxsnd-s 


FH SHAS 


DH OOD 


ginsgdsn 


ednsadss 


wTrow 


ggisgess 


TOMOrawr 


SS°ARS 


saovcadod 
g° -g7-8— 


3° =g- 





rll e) 


g-sgagrdes 


wTercoanae 


gensasas 


SMAHSOr-D 


ga ‘agin 





QI SDOnnmoon 


g-agasra“s 


FOroer-Donmwe 


Z*Sgasra“s 


i 


uvsgasea~s 


OFS EN 


gennaesn 
guneddss 


gdnnadsn 


S2225 


DBHAASr-DHH a 


ga‘ngsac 


WHeowone 
= hkl 


Nn 


qavnssas 


x 





Coorrnr Denso 


§-sdasen<9 


rawr DK SS 


pensgdes 


Cowrmmenwmoon 


_ = 





Or Oe Se OFAN 


225. 2) 


rArANr Or 


gNsedsn 


THO Oe 


RSSRKS 


35. 2 


rk er 
ge°Ssxas 








Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. 


449.6) 451.7) 451.3) 444.5 


318. 2 











Manufacturing—Continued 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Textile-mill products _-.............-...-- 


Miscellaneous textile goods. -.......-.--|....... 


Dyeing and finishing textiles..........-|_...... 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) 


Scouring and combing plants--.-.-.-...-- Paneed 
Broad-woven fabric mills. ........-----|_.....- 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares........-|_...._- 
| |X ES ST See 


Yarn and thread mills. - 


prod- 


WOES. cc cccccccccccnccceccccccoscoccse 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats. ......|_...._. 


Apparel and other finished textile 


TLE ST 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothin 


Children’s outerwear. .... 


perboard milis.....)....... 


talners 


, and 
con 


paper and allied products. -.....)_...._. 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus 


and allied products.............-..- 


Pa’ 
= 
oO 


' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
i 
’ 
' 
' 
‘ 


Bookbinding and related industries._..|_----__ 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 








GIEED.. cescceccccccesceseecscossesssoce 


services... 
Chemicals and allied products. .......... 41.6 


organic chemicals. -.........|....... 


Industrial inorganic chemicals. -.......|....._- 
rugs and medicines... ..........-.--|......- 


Industrial 
D 


p, cleaning and polishing prepara- 


GE caccccccesssceseqgooccosesseses 


Gum and wood chemicals.......-.-...- 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats. - 


Miscellaneous chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal -........- 


Bh SS a. TE ER 


Petroleum refining..............-.-..--]- 


Coke, other petroleum and coal prod- 


BORE. ccccccccccccccccccccesccocscocescloccccc 


Rubber products _ - 


Other rubber products. -................|. 
Leather and leather products. -_.......... 


Tires and inner tubes................-- 
LTT reese 


and packing -|....... 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... 


Footwear (except rubber) .............- 


and finished. 


Industrial leather belting 


Leather: tanned, curried, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry ‘—Continued 
[In thousands} 





1960 





& 
o 
& 
o 
S 


Z 
° 
< 





Transportation and public utilities: 
Other public utilities 
Gas and electric utilities 
ic light and power utilities.... 


ined. 
Local utilities, not elsewhere classified - 
holesale and retail trade: 
Wholesalers, full-service and limited- 


Automotive. 

Groceries, food specialities, beer, 
wines, and liquors 

Electrical ds, machinery, hard- 
ware, ani plumbing equipment.__. 

Other —— Seeecune 
tion wholesa: mi. 

Wholesale disteibutces, other-........-. 


Retail trade: 
General merchandise stores 
Department stores and general mail- 


liquor stores 
“a meat, and “oe mar- 


Daley: 
Other food 
pamela and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail nee (except eating and 
drinking places) . 012, 131. 6 
Furniture a dar appliance stores 359.3) 356. 3) 
Drug sto 383. 378.1 











826. 8) 
1, 067.7 


1, 328.4 
842. 9 


3} 485.5 
1, 518. 4 
1, 131.3 

7| 1947 


192. 4 
728. 1 
542.8 





2, 139. 7 
357. 9 
377. 9 


21.1 


2, 687 


1, 621.8 
122.3 


278.9 
394.0 


826. 6 
1, 065. 4 


1, 359. 5/1, 


861.3 
498. 2 
1, 513.4 





2, 129.0 
356. 9 
378. 2 


1, 126. 2)1, 
4 


— eno 
sp S888 
wow ows 


- 
» 
2 


BS 3 sp SERS 


1, 612. 6)1, 
120. 5 


279. 8 
392. 6 


819.7 
1, 066. 7/1, 


> 


1, 407.7 
859.4) 872.0 
.0} 535.7 

1, 508. 6/1, 


— 


- <. 
oor! 


188.7 
193. 7 
722. 5 
570. 2 


2, 095. 4 
358.7 
371. 6 


-onor 


BES BES 888 & 


mn 

















2, 721 


1, 643.0 
121.3 


287. 2 
304. 8 


839.7 
1,078.1 


1, 919. 3 
1, 219.3 
700 


4}1, 532. 9 





858 


Be BBE 


2, 604 


1, 623. 4 
120.8 


230.1 
304.6; 304.5 


830.4) 828.0 
1, 075. 9]1, 070. 8 


rN 
BBZ 38 


8 
is) 


1, 525. 8)1, 419. 1 


981.1 
544.7 
1, 516.0 


1, 136.8 
184.0) 
195. 2 
708. 8 
583.1 


2,131.1 
367.8 
369. 1 








534 

513.0 

221.8 

138.0) 

153. 2 

20. 6 
2, 651 


1, 588, 8 
117.5 


276.9 
388.1 
806. 3 


1, 061. 81, 


1, 383. 6 


882. 6 
501.0 
1, 485. 3 


1, 102.0 
9 190.1 





1,334.7 
855. 9 
478.8 

1, 483. 2 

1,078.7 
198. 5 
206. 0 

77. 
542.0 
2, 055. 7 


354.3 
337.0 








1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


1958 and coverage of the series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
Production and related work 


ers include working foremen and all nonsuper- 


visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricating, proc- 
essing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, ware- 


housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, 


watchman services, 


product development, auxil production for plant’s own use (e.g., power 
plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the 


aforementioned production operations. 
2 Preliminary. 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 


[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1960 





Aug. 


May Apr. 





Employment service. 
ew applications for work 839) 
Nonfarm f 


788) 
491 





State unem: 
Initial 1, 426} 
Insured aes 5 (average weekly 
x... -- ° 1, 686 
te of insured unemployment ‘ ‘ ‘3 
Weoks of unemployment compensated '_. 5, 
Average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemplo 
Total bene: 


mee Oy compensation for ex-service- 


Initial Saati 
— ed uneimploy eat 5 (average weekly 


- * 
~ 
of 





99) $32. 37 
$183, 775 


ts paid 








: 


Weeks of of unemplo 
Total benefits pai 


Unemployment ——; | eee for Federal 
12 
2B 
120 

$4, 059 


a i eneanme 5 (average weekly 
volume 

Weeks of oe ma compensated. _ 
Total benefi 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications ! 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 


81 
61 


97 
$75.74 
$7, 434 


99 


107 
227 





Number of payments 
Average amount of benefit payment 3__. 
Total benefits paid “ 


All programs: ¥ 
Insured unemployment ! 


$80. 90 
$18, 532 





1,781} 1,804) 1,826 


! 








$4, 383) 


$71. 08 
$7, 


1, 


29) 
128) 


6 


39 
104 
502 


700 








Qo 
= 
~ 


762 


836, 
$11 450) 


g 


r 
ms 
8 


1, 
1, 939) 


1, 387 

ad 
49 5.7 
7,527; 9,114 


$32.50} $32. 39 
$237, 391/$287, 142 


— 
- 





29 
61 


ie Be 2 
Ses By Sf 


12 


78 

184 

$80. 57 
$16, 582 


59 


194 
$84. 31 
$26, 078 


69 
159 
$79. 10 
$13, 754 


63 
164 
$77. 
$13, 374 


133 
$74. 56 
$10, 414 


ea 


1,801} 2,078} 2,370) 2,326) 2,359 1, 853 1,370 





























1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated 

3 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islan 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to nw they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes a claims. 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

’ Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

* The rate is the number of insured unemployed e ~ na as & percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month peri 
al an data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 

* Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 


© Excludes dats on claims and ip apm made jointly with State a. 
1! An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the 
: f{ his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is ——— | 
for subsequent periods in the same year 
2 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 
8 The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not 
adjusted for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 
_ A — for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 
resents an merits oo of insured unemployment under the 
see 'x-servicemen ~~ UCF , the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Vi Rasy justment Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
presented separately in table), which terminated January 31, 1960. 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
USB. Raliroad. Retirement Board. 
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Labor turnover rates, by major industry group ' 
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TABLE B-1. 
SE 


roducts.......... 


Chemicals and allied products. .... 


Prodnets of 


Rubber 


Instruments and related products__ 


Miscellaneous manufacturing. --...- 


Leather and leather products... ... 


Nonmanufacturing: 


troleum and coal... 


‘ 


kindred products.......-. 


‘ 
Tobacco manufactures............- 


kindred products 


Tobacco manufactures. ...........-. 


Textile-mill prod 














pe 











products 


Instruments and related products__ 
Paper and allied 


Miscellaneous manufacturing. ....- 


Nondurable 
Apparel and other finished textile 


Bituminous coal mining........... 


a ee 
Anthracite mining................. 


Chemicals and allied products... ..- 
Products a and coal.... 
Rubber produ 


Apparel and other finished textile 
Paper and allied products....-.-.-- 


Textile-mill products._............-. 


Leather and leather products... -..- 


Nonmanufacturing: 
Machinery (except electrical) ......- 


Bituminous coal mining-..........-. 
Fabricated metal products_.......- 
Electrical machbiner 


Machinery (except electrical) -....- 
Transportation equipment__......-. 


Electrical machinery......... 


Transportation equ 


Anthracite mining..... 


Fabricated metal products__. 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary metal industries_........- 


Food an 
Food an 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Nondurable 
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Major industry group 
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2.9 











3.7 


Separations: Total * 
3.0 











3.3 








3.3 


[Per 100 employees] 
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43 








42 

















Sept.) Aug. | July | June | May ase. | Mar.| Feb Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 
3.6 





TEES .connccas 


hor 


Instruments and related products_. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing - 


Nondurable 


Pp 


roducts._.. 
Hed products... 


TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 


other finished textile 


troleum and coal ---. 
I canse covenand 


d 


Paper and allied 
Chemicals and 


kindred products.. 


kindred products _. 


Tobacco manufactures ...... 


ods 


a SES ee 


Major industry group 
Chemical and allied products. - 
Bituminous coal mining. -.-.......- 


new 


Leather and leather products... ... 


Nonmanufacturing: 


Miscellaneous manufacturing - . - ..- 


Nondurable 


Products of petroleum and coal - - 


Transportation ooule 
Instruments and related products_- 


Machinery (except electrical) ....... 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Electrical machiner: 


Ordnance and accessories_.... 
Lumber and wood products. - 
Primary metal industries....... 
Fabricated metal products. - 


Bituminous coal mining - . . - 


ee 
Anthracite mining......... 


| 7 
Leuther and leather products. -... 


Apparel and other finished textile 


Lumber and wood products. 


Furniture and fixtures__-..... 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


Primary metal industries... 
Machinery (except electrical) - - 


Electrical machinery.......... 
Textile-mill products. ._. 


Fabricated metal products_-... 
Transportation equ! 


Products of 
Rubber pr 
Food an 
Textile-mill 
Apparel an 


Food an 
Bee footnotes at end of table. 


Durable foods................ 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 


[Per 100 employees} 





Major industry group 


1960 


Annual 
average 


1959 








Sept.? 


Aug. | July | June | May 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in man and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
com Je with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 


the following reasons: 
(1) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
=, a the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 


Industry coverage is not identical, as the (oy &- and publishing 
and some seasonal ——- are excluded fro ver; 
tend to be understated Desnuse small ail Armas a not as 
as in the employment 


prominent in the turnover sample 
(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are won = Ay from the 


turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
a Prelim 
liminary 


o... 
rates for these items are not strictly com 


ioe yrith January 1950, transfers between establishments of the 

are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 

ble with prior data. Transfers 

comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separately. 


rinting, —— and allied industries group, and the 
s and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 


5 Less than 0. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry 
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Average weekly earnings 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





Erratum. In the July through November 1960 issues, the 1959 annual averages for the 
industries on this page were incorrect as printed. Correct data are in this and the June 1960 
issues. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1960 1959 Annual 
Industry average 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





Annual 
Industry wr see average 


July | sane May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1959 | 1958 














Manufacturing—Continued Average weekly earnings 

Dus able goods—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1960 1959 Annual 
average 
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Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products............ 
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Tobacco stemming and redrying... 


Miscellaneous food products... ....- 
Tobacco manufactures................- 


Confectionery and related products. 


Miscellaneous food products. ...... 
Beverages. 


Confectionery and related products. 


Beverages 
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Bakery products... 
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Bakery products........... 
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Meat products................. 
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Food and kindred products...........- 
Tobacco manufactures................. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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other floor coverings. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and 
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Other fabricated textile products... 
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Children’s outerwear. ............. 
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work clothing. 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 


products..................-------| 108. 68} 107. 43] 109. 82| 1 
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Soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 
SE rduacoscucpapsveccences 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. _....- 


Coke, other petroleum and coal 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 


Miscellaneous chemicals_-.-........ 
Petroleum refining................. 
Tires and inner tubes... 

Other rubber products_............ 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats. 
Products of petroleum and coal____...- 


Soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 
Vegetable and animal oils and 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 
aE 


Miscellaneous chemicals. ..... 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 


Other rubber products_ 
Industrial organic chemicals. __ 
Drugs and medicines_.......... 
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Gum and wood chemicals... 


Rubber footwear-...- 


Drugs and medicines............... 
Petroleum refining........- 


Industrial inorganic chemicals_ 
Industrial organic chemicals. 


Other rubber products_...........- 


Nondurable goods—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products... ......|$104. 90/$104. 90 
Industrial inorganic chemicals-...- 
Industrial organic chemicals --__-.... 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats_ 
Miscellaneous chemicals. ...-..-.--- 
Products of petroleum and coal. ......- 
Petroleum refining..........--.-...- 
Tires and inner tubes_..- 
Rubber footwear......-.- 
Chemicals and allied products... 
Chemicals and allied products_.......- 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
In addition, and earnings data for anthracite 


have been re- 


gs mining 
vised from January 1953 and sre not comparable with those published in 


- {ssues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract es 
construction workers; and for the remaining in: industries, 
sj) ponsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 

minar 


J amg 


+ Figures for Gass I railroads (excluding switching and termina) companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 


state eee Commission and relate to all cutie who received pa 
} nam | > month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
roup I 
4 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 
5 Average weekly earnings have been revised with January 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years. Average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1958. 
on a — only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
ps not inclu 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads. (See footnote 3.) 
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C-8. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ! 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
2’Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1960 








Spendable average weekly earnings 
Worker with no dependents: 
Current dollars. ..................- 

















. 49 
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1 See footnote 1, table O-3. 

Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained aE Scams from gross 
average ne, © ederal social securit come taxes for which 
the worker is amount of tax ability ; aopent, of course, on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable earn have been computed for 2 types of income 
receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents; and (2) a worker with 3 depend- 
ents. value of the spendable series is that of measuring re 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 

The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 


weekly earnings for ali production workers in manufacturing without direct 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 


lex. 
2 Preliminary. 
Nore: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 


the Spendable Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1950, 
pp. 50-54). 





D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index ‘—All-city average: All items, groups, 


subgroups, and special 


groups of items 


[1947-49= 100] 
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All items... 
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Cereals and bakery products. 
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185.2 
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All services *. 
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Transportation services... 
Medical care services. . .. 
Other services 
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150.9 


137.8 
183. 6 
160. 8 
134.7 



































1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 

oods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and c worker 

milies. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 

1 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

* Includes eggs, fats and ote, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous food 

4 In addition to subgroups chown here, total housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

a yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

e 

1 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel of), textile housefurnishings, 

household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor ofl, prescriptions and rugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey 
* Includes water heaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 


faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and beddin, 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, 
toys, and sporting goods. 

* Includes rent, home ase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage. repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit , railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 


[1947-49= 100] 





1960 Annual average 








June | May | Apr. | Mar. 





All items 





All-city average * : : . c 4 125.7 


} s,s 
Baltimore, Md... 
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All-city average ? 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass... 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich... 





.0 
3 
. 6 
. 6 
.0 
9.6 
5.2 
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Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Oreg 


St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa.... 
Seattle, Wash._._- 
Washington, D.C 


















































1 See footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 3 Average of 46 cities. 
Prices of goods an and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 3 All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
city than in another. ’ ‘ Revised 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALD PRICES 





TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 


[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





Commodity group 
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Farm products and processed foods. ....... 





and dried fruits and —- 


Livestock and live — 
Plant and anima! fi 
— milk. 


Hay, hayseeds, and Sv rmm 
Other farm products 


Cereal and bakery products 

Meats, poultry, and fish 

Dairy ‘products and ice cream. 

Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 

Packaged beverage materials..........- 
Anima! fats and olls. 

Crude t oils_. 
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Refined vegetable oils. 
Vegetable oil end products 
Other processed foods 


Ail commodities except farm products 
All commodities except farm and foods... .. 


Textile products and apparel. 
Cotton products. -......... 
Wool products 
Manmade ae textile products 
ia 2 me 


Hides, skins, feather, and leather products 
Hides and skins 


Gas fuels é 
Electric power ¢ 
Petroleum and products 


Chemicals and allied products............. 
Industrial chemicals. - 
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Crude rubber 


Other rubber products_.- 
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a paper and paperboard 
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Building paper and board_. 


Metals and meta! products... 

Iron and steel 

Nonferrous metals- 

Metal containers 

Hardware. 

Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings.... 

Heating Loguipenans 

Fabricated structural metal products 

Fabricated nonstructural metal prod- 
ucts..... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified! 





1960 
Commodity group 








achinery and motive products 
a machinery _— 
jon machinery and equip- 








machinery 
Electrical machinery and soaganee.. 
Motor vehi 


Furniture and other household durables. -. 
Household d furniture 
cial furniture 
Floor coverings 
Household ap soli ances 
bes on, receivers, and phono- 
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120.7 
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Prepared psphalt roofing 
Other nonmetallic minerals 


Tobacco products and bottled beverages *. 
Tobacco products 


Nonalcoholic beverages. 
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Miscellancous product I . ; ' ‘ n . ‘ k . 04.2 


118.5 . , . 118.0 
65.6 ° 68. ; 


: : 3 : ‘ 74.0 
Notions and accesso’ 96. 97.3 ; 97. ; a y 97.5 


Jewelry, watches, — photographic 
110.9 4 110.2 3 110.5 x q , 109. 5 
Other miscellaneous products 132.3 132.6 132.1 \ ls k 131.9 
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1 As of January 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced § This index was formerly tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 
into the index. echnical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. * New series. 
4 Preliminary. 5 Revised. 4 January 1958=100. 
TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 


[1947-49= 100} 





1960 Annual average 





Commodity group | 
Oct.? | Sept. 


All foods. 108.4 |106.6 
All fish .. 
‘All commodities except farm produc 
Textile products, excluding hard fiber products 
Refined petroleum products 

East Coast petroleum. 

Midcontinent petroleum 

Gulf Coast petroleum 

Pacific Coast petroleum 
Bituminous coal, in domestic sizes 
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Soaps 
Synthetic detergents 
Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork ---. 


Pulp, , Panes and products, ——s bidg. paper. <= 

Speci: metals and metal produc 1 
Steel mill products_... 
Machinery and equipme: 
Agricultural machinery, including tractors... 
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Industrial valves. 
Industrial fittings .1 1144.1 
Antifriction bearings and components. a , 32. . 5 134.5 .5 1134.5 . ; ; .5 1134.5 
Abrasive grinding wheels... jae ---|147. 6 : a d t ) J J I 6 }151.6 52. § 
Construction materials 130. 6 (isi. : 32. . 3 . i . ‘ 5 .6 135.0 | 134.6 130.5 
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1 See a table D3. Norte: For a description of these series, see Wholesale Prices and Price 
4 Prelim! 4 Revised. Indexes, 1958, BLS Bull. 1257 (1959) 
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TABLE D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 


[1947-49= 100} 





Commodity group 








All commodities... .. 
Stage of processing 
Crude materiais for further processing 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- 
facturing 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for con- 
struction 
Crude fuel 
Crude fuel for manufacturing 
Crude fue) for nonmanufacturing 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... ...... 
Intermediate materials and components for manu- 
facturing. 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing... 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 
facturing 
Intermediate materials for durable manufacturing. 
Components for manufacturing 
Materials and components for construction. 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufacturing 
— fuels and lubricants for nonmanufac- 
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Consumer other nondurable goods 
Consumer durable goods 
Producer finished 
Producer finis 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufacturing - - -- 


Durability of product 


Total durable goods..... 1144.8 
Total nondurable goods 3105.3 


T otal manufactures. . 8} 125. 5 
Durable manufactures... 5146.0 
Nondurable manufactures... ....... 

Total raw or slightly processed goods __. 

Durable raw or slightly processed goods... .. 
Nondurable raw or slightly processed good: 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-3. Nore: For description of the series by stage of processing, see New BLS 

§ Preliminary. Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale Prices (in Monthly Labor Review, 

5 Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by durability of product and data begin- 
ning LA 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull. 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Month and year 


5 


In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
month or year ing month — — 
g time 


2 
8 
8 
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1, 130, 000 
2, 380, 000 
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1 The data include all known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or second effect on other establishments or industries whose employees 
workers and lasting a full day orshiftorlonger. Figures on workers involved are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
and man-days idle cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in estab- 3 Preliminary. 
lishments directly involved inastoppage. They do not measure the indirect 
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1959 Statistical Supplement 





Preface 


This volume is the first annual statistical supplement to the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Most of the statistics presented here are more detailed than can be published 
regularly in the Current Labor Statistics section of the Review; other series have 
never been included in that section. The former, with the notable exception of 
employment, hours, earnings, and Jabor turnover in nonagricultural establishments, 
are shown for the years 1958 and 1959, with monthly or quarterly data for the latest 
year. Since the national estimates for employment and related series are being re- 
vised to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification, only annual averages for 1958 
and 1959 are presented. Revised figures are expected to be available by late spring 
of 1961 and should be included, together with comparable State and area data, in 
the annual supplement for that year. The series that do not appear regularly in the 
statistics section of the Review are shown, in most instances, for the period 1947-59. 

In the interest of simplicity, some of the standard footnote notations have been 
omitted. The source of all data presented herein is the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unless otherwise indicated. National totals or averages exclude Alaska and Hawaii 
except where specific notation has been made to the contrary. And the sums of 
individual] items in many of the tables do not equal totals because of rounding. 

A bibliography contains references to descriptions of methods used in the compila- 
tion of the various series, as well as to current publications which present analyses 
of the data and more detailed information than is given in this volume. In addition, 
a brief appendix indicates how to obtain current information flowing from the major 
programs of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The editors of the Review will appreciate expressions of users’ opinions on how 
subsequent editions of the annual supplement might be made more useful. 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.—Price 60 cents 
single copy). Subscription Price: $6.25 a year; $1.50 additional for foreign mailing 
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I: Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment 


TABLE I-1. Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by sex, 1958 and 1959 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





Total labor | Civilian labor force 
force including | Not in labor force 
Armed Forces | 





Employed Unemployed 
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TABLE I-2. Employed persons, by occupation group and sex, 1957-59 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





; 


Both sexes Male Female 
Occupation group 








1959 | 1958 1957! 1959 | 1958 | 1957! 1958 





All occupation groups. 65 ,581 63 ,966 | 44,089 | 43,042 44,013 | 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 7,143 46 4,583 4,420 | 
Medical and other health workers ; 530 
Teachers, except coll 1,500 1,494 é 376 
Other professional, technical, and kindred workers 5 3,514 

Farmers and farm managers. J of 99 2,960 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm ¥ 5, 70% 5 Bid 

4 : 4 2° 
Self-employed workers in retail trade 2 1,385 
Self-employed workers, except retail trade 756 , 82 1,584 1,562 


Clerical and kindred workers. 
Stenographers, typists, and secretaries -_ 
Other clerical and kindred workers- 





4,080 | 





2,919 | 
74 





Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Carpenters 
Construction craftsmen, except carpenters 
Mechanics and repairmen 
Metal craftsmen, except mechanics 
Other craftsmen and kindred workers 
Foremen, not elsewhere classified. 


Operatives and kindred workers 
Drivers and deliverymen 
thes apeatinee and kindred workers: 
oe le : a aed 
ondurable manufacturing_ 
Other industri 














Unpaid family workers 


Laborers, except farm and mine 
mstructi 


























‘Averages based on data for January, April, July, and October. 2 Not available. 
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TABLE I-3. Unemployment rates and percent distribution of the unemployed, by industry group and 
class of worker, 1957-59 





Unemployed as percent of civilian labor force in category Percent distribution 





Industry group and class of worker 


1959 





Second | Third 
quarter | quarter 
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Total unemployed 





Experienced workers! 


Agriculture 
Wage and salary workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 


Nonagricultural industries 
Wage and salary workers 

Forestry, fisheries, and mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment - 


Other durable goods. _ 


Nondurable 
Food and kindred products 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile products-_-_- 
Printing and publishing industry 
Chemical and allied d ges 
Other nondurable goods 


T rtation and public utilities 
Railroads and railway express 
Other transportation 
Communication and other public utilities 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Service a Saanee. 


All other services 
Public administration 


Self-employed and unpaid family workers 





Persons with no previous work experience * 
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1 The base for the unemployment rate includes the em 
according to their current job, and the unemployed. 
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according to a Unemployed persons ahs never held a full-time civilian job. 


their latest civilian job, if any; excludes the unemployed persons who never 


held a full-time civilian job. 
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TABLE I-4. Unemployment rates and percent distribution of the unemployed, by occupation group, 
1957-59 





Unemployed as percent of civilian labor force in category 


Occupation group 1959 | 








First | Second | Third 
quarter | quarter | quarter | 
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Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Medical and other health workers 
Teachers, except college 
Other professional, technical, and kindred workers_- 
Farmers and farm managers 
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Salaried workers 
Self-employed workers in retail trade 
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Operatives and kindred workers 
Drivers and deliverymen---_----.---------------- 
Other operatives and kindred workers_ 
Durable goods manufacturing ‘ 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
Other industries 
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Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household ---- ~~ ~~ ---- 
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Unpaid family workers 
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1 Averages based on date, “as January, April, July, and October. 4 Not available. 
2 See footnote 1, table I 5 See footnote 3, table I-3. 
3 Leas than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE I-6. Insured unemployment under State programs,' by geographic division and State, 1958 
and 1959 


{In thousands] 





1959 Annual average 
Geographic division and State 





Oct. Sept. Aug. June | May Apr. Mar. | Feb. Jan. 1959 1958 
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1 Average of ig £4 adjusted for split weeks in the month on the Sourcs: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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TABLE [-7. 
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{In thousands} 


Employment in nenagricultural establishments, by industry,’ 1958 and 1959 





All employees 


Production or 
nonsupervisory 
workers 2 


Industry 





1959 


Production or 
nonsupervisory 
workers? 





1959 1958 





Crude-petroleum and natural-gas 
production 

Petroleum and natural-gas pro- 

duction (except contract 


Nonbuilding construction 
Highway and street construction. 
Other nonbuilding construction ._ 
Building construction 
General contractors... 
Special-trade contractors 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating 
tical work 


Nondurable 
DvuRABLE Goops 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products 
Logging camps and contractors. 


Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, sirenait prefabri- 


cated swestennl wood products-| 


bs containers 


Furniture and fixtures 


Household furniture | 


Office, public-building, and pro- | 
fessional furniture__- a" 

Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
fixtures 

Screens, blinds, and miscellane- 
ous furniture and fixtures 


Structural clay ee 

Pottery and related products___- 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
products 

Cat-ctone and stone products__-__ 
iscellaneous nonmetallic min- 
eral products 


Primary metal industries 
Sines, Suraneee, steel works, and 
ro 
Iron and steel foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous meta. 
y smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals 
ing, drawing, eee alloying of 
nonferrous metals 





(Manufacturing—Contin ued 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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231 
265. 
1,781 
658. 
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DvuRABLE Goops—Continued 


paratus (except elec- 
tric) and plumbers supplies..__ 
Fabricated structural metal 
products 
Metal stamping, coating, and 


ricated wire produ ots. 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 





ae machinery and trac- 





ery 
Electrical generating, transmis- 
sion, distribution, and indus- 
trial apparatus 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles _ 
Electric lamps 
Communication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products- 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment___ 
Aircraft and parts 


Aircraft engines and parts 
= ae ee and parts... 





a rena parts and equip- 
Ship rn boat building and re- 


=~ parting and repairing. -_ - 

Boat building and repairing - - - 
Railroad equipment : 

Other transportation equipment. 


Instruments and related products - 
Laboratory, scientific, and engi- 
neering instruments 
Mechanical measuring and con- 
trolling instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses-_- - 
Surgical, medical, and dental in- 


Musical oer ate and parts. . 
Toys and 
Pens, pencils, 


Fabricated plastics — 
Other manufacturing industries. - 
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TABLE I-7. 
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{In thousands] 


Employment in nonagricultural establishments, by industry,' 1958 and 1959—Continued 





Industry 


All employees 


Production or 
nonsupervisory 
workers 2 





1959 


1958 


1959 1958 


| 


Industry 


Production or 
All employees | nonsupervisory 
workers? 





1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 





Manufacturing—Continued 
NONDURABLE Goops 


Food and a ony products........ 
Meat produc’ 
Dairy ——s 
Canning and preserving 
Grain-mill products 
= products. 


Pebune> stemming and redrying- 


Textile-mill products 

uring and combing plants---- 

Yarn and t mil 
Broad-woven fabric mills 

Narrow fabrics and smallwares-__- 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___. 
—— rugs, other floor cover- 


Hata (except cloth and millinery) - 
iscellaneous textile goods 


Sap one and other finished textile 


Pp 
Men's a boys’ suits and coats_. 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and 
work clothing 
Women’s outerwear 
Women’s, i 


Othe fabricated textile products- 


Pa « and allied products 
paper, and paperboard 


a containers and boxes_ 
r paper and allied products__ 
and allied 


Printi publishing, 


Commercial printing_ aE Ses 
Lithographi _ ee eee = 
Greeting car 

Bookbinding and related indus- 


tries 
Miscellaneous publishing and 
printing services 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals_ _- 
Industrial anes chemicals_____ 

and medicines 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 
preparations 

Paints, pigments, and fillers 

Gum and wood chemicals. 





Products of petroleum and coal___- 
Petroleum refining 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 
prod 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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24 | 
| 
Bi 
ray 
99. 
4 
4 
7 
9.0 
9 





anufacturing—Continued 
NONDURABLE Goops—Continued 


Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes_.. 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and 


finished 
Industrial leather belting and 
packi 
Boot an 
findi: 


shoe cut stock and 


suggage 
Handbags and small leather 
Glov es and miscellaneous leather 
goods 


‘Transportation and public utilities. _ - 


Transportation 
Interstate railroads 


Local railways and bus lines 

Trucking and warehousing 

Other _—_ transportation and 

Bus lines, except local 

Air transportation (common 
carrier) 

Pipe-line transportation (ex- 
cept natural gas)-__._._- seat 


Communication 
Telephone 
Telegraph 


Other public utilities 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utili- 


Gas utilities nie 
Electric light and gas utilities 
combined 


Local utilities, not elsewhere 


‘Wholesale and retail trade 





Wholesale trade 
Wholesalers, full-service 
limited function 
Automotive 
Groceries, specialties, 
beer, wines, and liquors 
Electrical goods, machinery, 
hardware, and plumbing 
equipment 
Other full-service and limited- 
function wholesalers } 
Wholesale distributors, other- --_| 


Retail trade 
General merchandise stores 
Department stores and general | 
_ mail-order houses 
general merchandise 


Food and liquor stores 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable 


dea 
Other food and liquor stores__.. 
Automotive and accessories 


Apparel and accessories stores... - 
Other retail trade 
Furniture and appliance stores_ 
Drug stores 











11,385 
3,070 


sw > 


1,250. 


~~ ow 


1,078.7 


190. 198.5 
193. 206 .0 


699.8) 677.2 
554. 54: 








oes to 


2,090. 
356.5 


355.8| 357. 
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Tase I-7. Employment in nonagricultural establishments, by industry, '! 1958 and 1959—Continued 
{In thousands] 





Production or 
nonsupervisory 


All employees 
workers ? 





Industry 
1959 


Production or 
nonsupervisory 


All employees 
workers ? 








Finance, insurance, and real estate__ 
Banks and trust companies__-_-____- 
Security dealers and exchanges - - _- 
Insurance carriers and agents 
Other finance agencies and real 


2,425 
638.4 


Service and miscellane 
Hotels and lodging n= anh 
Personal services: 


Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures 

















Department of Defense 
Post Office Department 
Other agencies. 

















1 These series are based on establishment reports covering all full- and 
part-time employees in the designated categories who worked during, or 
received pay for, ee eh oy See ing nearest the 15th of each 
month. Therefore, persons who worked in more than | establishment d 
the reporting period are counted more than once. Proprietors, self-emplo 
persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are excluded. 
d, on the basis of their paaee roduct or 
ool as determined from information on ann ume, into 
industries or industry groups as defined in the followi documents: (1) For 
manufacturing, Standard Industrial Classification Volume I, 
Bureau of the Dates, 1945, and (2) for “nonmanufacturing Industrial 
Classification Code, Social Security Board, 1942. These statistics are to be 
converted to the 1957 SIC in 1961; meanwhile, they are not comparable 
with State area data (for example, ta I-8). 

2 For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related 
workers; for contract construction, to construction workers; and for all 
other industries, to nonsu’ ry workers. 





Production and related workers include working foremen and all non- 
supervisory workers (including leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricat- 
ng, processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, —_ 
ng, warehouseing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial and watchman 


services, product development, auxiliary production for pave own use 
tes . power plant), and ae and other services closely associated 
h the above production opera‘ 

“"Genaeantias workers tos = those employed in firms engaged in 
the construction business on a contract basis for others. Force-account 
construction workers, i.e., hired directly by and on the payroll of Federal, 
~— local governments, public utilities, and private establishments, 

d in the production or nonsupervisory worker employment for 
oak am Fe 

Rann my 4 workers include employees (not above the working super- 
visory level) as office and clerical workers, repairmen, sal ns, 
operators, drivers, fae aye nee service employees, linemen, laborers, janitors, 
watchmen, si tional == 4 and other oa whose 
services are closely epenciate with those of the employees 

+ Data include only railr having annual operating revenues of $3 
million or more. Prior to 1956, this class included all railroads having annual 
operating revenues of $1 million or more. 

4 Data relate to civilian employees who worked on, or received pay for, 
the last day of the month. 

5 State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
officials of small local units and paid volunteer firemen. 
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II: Labor Turnover 


TABLE II-1. Labor turnover rates, by industry,’ 1958 and 1959 


(Per 100 employees] 





Accessions 





Industry Total? New hires 





1959 | 1958 1959 





Manufacturing 
Nondurable goods * 
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Durasie Goons 


oe 


Ordnance and accessories 


Lumber and wood products 
Loggin = : — contractors 
Sawmil laning mills. 
Millwork, npiesea. prefabricated structural wood 
products 


Nb 
® Orn & 
Pb 


= 





Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture. 
her furniture and fixtures_- 


Stone, clay, and acaed 
Glass and glass Ls 
Cement, hydra 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products. 
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Primary metal industries 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 

Iron and steel foundries 
Gray-iron foundries 
Malleable-iron foundries 
Steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals: 
— smelting and refining of copper, lead, and 
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Rolling. drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper 
Nonferrous foundries 
Other primary meta! industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 
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Fabricated metal products 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Handtools 
Hardware 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers’ 
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Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking ap- 
paratus, not elsewhere classified 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors...-..--.------- 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except machine tools) --- 
Machine-tool accessories 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking 
machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices_--.......-.-- 
Service-industry and household machines 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.,..--------------- 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, distribution, and 
industrial apparatus 
Communication equipment 
= phonographs, television sets, and equip- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 


Duraste Goops—Continued 


Transportation equipment............------------- 


a... 


and boat building and repairing...........-.-. 
i Gc advcboccacantndsnccéabubocec 
Railroad and street cars. ......5...--.......--- 


Locomotives and parts................-------- 
Other transportation equipment. ................-. 


Aircraft engines and parts_.......-......-.---- 


ANGER... ccccrenedencccccwsqeosesoosseeee= 
Aircraft propellers and 
Other aircraft parts an 
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Motor vehicles and equipment. -.-..............--- 


Instruments and related products.................--. 
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Professional and 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware............-.- 


NonpvuRABLE Goops 


Food and kindred products. ..........-...-.-------- 


Meat products. ........ 


Grain-mill products 
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Beverages: 
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Chemicals and allied products..............--.-..---| 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.......8......-.-.| 


lp, paper, and paperboard mills. ..............-. 
Paperboard containers and boxes... -.........-..-..- 


Synthetic fibers_......... 
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Dyeing and finishing textiles. .............-.-----| 
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Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber. .........--------- 
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Industrial organic chemicals.............--------- 
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Men's and boys’ furnishings and work clothing. ---- 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.................-.. 


Broad-woven fabric mills_-...........-----.--- 
Men's and boys’ suite and coats. ---- 
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Rubber products.............-.-------------------| 


Apparel and other finished textile products... . ee 
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Leather and leather products...................----} 


Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. .........-.--.| 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor turnover rates, by industry,! 1958 and 1959—Continued 


{Per 100 employees] 





Accessions 


Separations 





Industry Total ? 


Quits Layofis 


New hires | 





1959 1958 


| | 
1959 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 1958 





Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining - - 
Iron mining ---- 


Copper mining 

lene and zinc mining 
Anthracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining 


Communication: 
Telephone 4 
Telegraph § -6 























1.0 | 
-6 | 
| 


| 
| 





1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series 
(table I-7) for the following reasons: 

(1) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
month, while the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 
midmonth; 

(2) Industry coverage is not identical for national rates (although the 
industry classification basis, described in footnote 1, table I-7, is the same), 
as the printing and publishing industry and some seasonal industries are 
excluded from turnover (see footnote 3); 

(3). Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 


(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from 
the turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppages. 

2 Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
same firm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separately. 

3 Excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the 
following industries: Canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren's outerwear; and fertilizer. 

47-month average because of work stoppage. 

5 Data relate to domestic employees except messengers. 
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Accession rates 
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Jacksonville..-.--------- 

Tampa-St. Petersburg----.----.------------ 
Atlanta *__. 

Indianapolis ’ 

Des Moines_.--------- 


Washington----_--_--- 
Miami-_-_- 


District of Columbia: 
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Kansas *__ 


Wichita *_ 


Kentucky......-.-. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE II-2. Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas,' 1958 and 1959— 
Continued 


{Per 100 employees] 





Accession rates 


Separation rates 





Total? 





New hires Total 2 Quits 





| 1959 | 1958 


1959 | | 1959 | 1958 


1958 1959 1958 
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1 See footnote 1, table II-1. 

The State = area data are based on the 1957 Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication, and hence are not strictly comparable with national estimates. 

The areas covered are generally Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 

as defined by the Bureau of the Budget (for definitions, see the May 1960 
ye Supplement Issue of Employment and Earnings). 

2 See footnote 2, table II-1. 

* Excludes canning and preserving. 

* Not available. 

5 Excludes agricultural chemicals and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries. 

¢ Excludes canning and preserving and sugar. 


7 Excludes canning and preserving and newspapers. 

§ Excludes instruments and related products. 

* Excludes furniture and fixtures. 

1° Rates for 1959 not comparable with 1958 because of change in area 
definition. 

i Excludes new-hire rate for transportation equipment. 

2 Excludes tobacco stemming and redrying. 

3 Excludes canning and preserving, sugar, and tobacco. 


Source: State agencies in cooperation with U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. More detailed industry data are available from 
the State agencies listed in table I-8. 
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IiI. Earnings, Hours, and Wage Rates 


TABLE III-1. Gross hours and earnings of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers, by industry,’ 1958 and 1959 





| Average Average Average 
weekly earnings weekly hours hourly earnings 





Industry 


| 1959 1958 1959 | 1958 1959 
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Crude-petroleum and natural-gas produc- 
tion: 

Petroleum and natural-gas production 

(except contract services) _.........-- 
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Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 


Contract construction _--._-.-_--- jewensainadl 
Nonbuilding construction 
Highway and street construction--_-.___- 
Other nonbuilding construction 
Building construction 
General contractors 
Speciai-trade contractors 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and « ecm 3 


Manufacturing 
Durable 
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Sawmills and planing mills____- | 
Sawmills and planing mills, general _ 
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Wi eatin containers 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_ 
Miscellaneous wood products 
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Furniture and fixtures 
Bouchard furniture. . 
Wood household furr iture, except up- 
holstered 
ood household furniture, 
holstered _ __ . 
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Mattresses and bedsprings- 

Office, public-building, and profession al 1° 
furniture Se as ey oe. 
Wood office furniture . 

Meta! office furniture. - - -__- 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fixtures_ 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous furni- 

ture and fixtures 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Flat g od 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown--_-| 

Glass containers | 
Pressed o> blown glass 
Glass products made of purchased glass_ 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay 
Brick and hollow tile 
Floor and wall tile 
Sewer pipe 
Clay refractories 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products. 
Concrete products 
Cut-stone and stone products 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic 
prod 
Abrasive products_-. 
Asbestos p' 
Nonclay refractories 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IIIJ-1. Gross hours and earnings of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers, by industry, 1958 and 1959—Continued 





| Average Average Average 
weekly earnings weekly hours hourly earnings 





Industry 


1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 1959 1958 





Manufacturing—Continued 
DuRaABLE Goops—Continued-_ 


Primary metal industries . 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
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products 
Electrometallurgical products -- 
Iron and steel foundries 
Gray-iron foundries.............-.-- 
Malleable-iron foundries 
Steel foundries 
Primary are oe refining of non- 
ferrous meta 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zine 
Primary refining of aluminum 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals. 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
copper 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
aluminum 
Nonferrous foundries 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries _ - 
Iron and steel forgings. - ---- seaedieee 
Wire drawin 
Welded and 
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Fabricated metal products 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools. _.......--.--- | 
Handtools 
Hardware 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies_.........-.-.-.-- 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies- 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 
cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
classifi 
Fabricated structural metal products- -- _| 
Structural steel and ornamental metal | 
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Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 
and trim 
Boiler-shop products_. 
Sheet-metal work | 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving--| 
Jitreous-enameled products... -~---.-- | 
Stamped and pressed metal products--.-| 
Lighting fixtures j 
Fabricated wire products_-_.-....----- | 
Miscellaneous Slbshented metal products_| 
Metal shi 
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Steel springs 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Screw-machine products 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Steam engines, turbines, and water | 
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Diesel and other internal-combustion | 
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Agricultural machinery and tractors- . --| 
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Construction and mining machinery - - - -| 


Construction and mining machinery, 
except for oil fields 
Oil-field machinery and tools 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools 
Metalworking 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories.........-.-.-.- 
Special-industry machinery 
metalworking machinery) 
Food-products machinery 
Textile machinery 
Paper-industries machinery 
Printing-trades machinery and equip- | - 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE III-1. Gross hours and earnings of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers, by industry,' 1958 and 1959—Continued 





Average Average Average 
weekly earnings weekly hours hourly earnings 
Industry 





1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Manufacturing—Continued 


| 
Duras_e Goops—Continued | 


Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 
Gen eral industrial machinery 
Pumps, air and gas compressors -- - - -- 
Conveyors and conveying equipment. _ 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans__ 
Industrial trucks, tractors, etc 
Mechanical power-transmission equip- 
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Mechanical stokers and industrial 
furnaces and ovens 
Office and store machines and devices-__ 
Computing machines and cash regis- 
te 
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Typewriters * 
Service-industry 
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Domestic laundry equipment 

Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, 
and pressing machines 

Sewing machines 

Refrigerators and air-conditioning 


Miscellaneous machinery parts 
Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves___- 
Ball and roller rings 
Machine shops (job and repair) 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and industrial apparatus - 
Wiring devices and supplies 
os and graphite products (elec- 
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Electrical indicating, measuring, and 
recording instruments 
Motors, generators, and motor- 
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Power and distribution transformers __ 
Switchgear, switchboard, and indus- 





Electrical welding apparatus 
Electrical appliances_ 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps 
Communication equipment 

Radios, phonographs, television sets, 

and equipment 


Telephone, \ cane and related 
equipmen 
Miscellaneous snbaead products 
Storage batteries 
Primary batteries (dry and wet) 
X-ray and nonradio electronic tubes_ _| 
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Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, and 


Truck and bus bodies 
Trailers (truck and automobile) 
Aircraft and parts 
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Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers ~—T . 
Other aircraft parts an uipment.__ 
Ship and boat building ond repairing ---- 
hip building and repairing 
Boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 


Instruments and related products _...._._- 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE III-1. Gross hours and earnings of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers, by industry,'! 1958 and 1959—Continued 





Average 
weekly earnings weekly hours hourly earnings 


Industry 





| 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 





| Average | Average 
| 

Manufacturing—Continued 

| 

| 


Dvurasie Goops—Continued 


Instruments and related products—Con- 
tinu 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 


Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 


| 
| | 
rar Boer 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware- --- 
Jewelry and findings 
Silverware and plated ware 
Musica] instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods * 
Games, toys, dolls, and children’s 


neue Sbad 
~~ nh 


oo 


to bo to SI Oo 


bon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sporting and athletic goods § 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries 


HAaQeOoO 
ROM 
bet ND et tt 


NONDURABLE Goops 


Food and kindred products * 
Meat products * 
Meat packing, 
Sausages and casings...............- 
Dairy products 
Condensed and evaporated milk------ 
Ice cream and ices 
Canning and preservin 
canned and cured 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups-_- 
Grain-mill products 
— and other grain-mill products--- 
feeds 





RESINS SURssh 


Bebuy fy 
Bread and other bakery products 
Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels 


nie NWADWOWARNOWOWN 


— 

ane-sugar refining 
Beet sugar 

Confectionery and related products 
Lge 


im OM —totor 

SSsSIBsue 
BD NO I tt ts tt 
on me ne a ome oo On Ot OOOO one we 


rs 
No 


ors 

ae. food products 
Corn sirup, sugar, oil, and starch. 
Manufactured ice 


Opyu 
moro 
BND NKR RK NWNN HEN N HNN ere iN Nihil 


hoe to 


tt ee ND 
ereret i 


Tobacco stemming and redrying-------- 
Textile-mill products 

Scouring and ee cena 

Yarn and thread mi 


Thread mills 


uo 
or 


BSSESE: 





mor OND 2s 
SSSSSSLSSIS 
tnt ahD BOON DOAN ONDA RAR NOWRA WRWR AYR UNIwI 


ee dake 
alee 


=S8 


Dede and finishing textiles 
| and finishing textiles (except 


Compete, 5 rugs, other — coverings 
carpets, rugs, and carpet 
Hats (except cloth and ailiery.... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE III-1. Gross hours and earnings of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers, by industry,' 1958 and 1959—-Continued 


rad ted te 
A verage Average ' Average 
weekly earnings weekly hours hourly earnings 





Industry 





1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Manufacturing—Continued 
NONDURABLE Goops—Continued 
Textile-mill products—Continued 


Miscellaneous textile goods 
Felt goods (except woven felts and 


he 
— 


~ oe em 
ee and upholstery filli 
Processed waste and recovered fibers. - 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and other 


Oo eee 
eto 


Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products_ 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 
— and. boys’ furnishings and work 
clot 


_— 
7 
— 


Women’s outerwear * 
Women’s dresses 
Household apparel 
Women's suits, coats, and skirts 
Women's, children’s undergarments - ee 
——— ear and nightwear, except 


es - y ‘ 
Werwewowo wR Se @uKOS *& 


ft ND bet et et pet tet tt 


ounee and allied garments 
Millinery 


eke fe ek et ett ND at et et tt tt 


tt et et tt 


eaeetne parel and accessories. -- 
Other fabricated textile products 
Curtains, draperies, and other house- 
furnishings 
Textile bags 
Canvas products 


Pa and allied products 
_ P, paper, and paperboard mills 
— rd containers and boxes 
perboard boxes 
Fiber cans, tubes, and drums 
Other paper and allied products 


ee 


5 
5.4 
5.0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

3 

4 

9 

9 

.0 


“oO 
www hwwdy 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries_- 
Newspapers. 


Books 

Commercial printing 

Lithograph i 

Greeting —— 

Bookbinding and ps related industries. 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Alkalies and chlorine. 


Coho @ NoNenNnw wo 


oa onal glycerin 
Paints, pigments, and fillers. 


Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
enamels 


Sine ets Gwteto Bionw 


a cosmetics _... 
Seca and liquefied gases 


Pegtustp of petroleum and coal 
etroleum refining 
orn wenn petroleum and coal prod- 


es sesearese ene seseeness B sesesses 


> 


Minko & NO ORNN 


a ee ce ee 
Tires and inner tubes 


tye be Ot Me HOAadwoo CWO NwKOWwWHASOS B CWOHOWHH NWH 


S22 & 




















- 
- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IIIJ-1. Gross hours and earnings of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers, by industry,! 1958 and 1959—Continued 





Average Average Average 
weekly earnings weekly hours hourly earnings 


1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 


Industry 








Manufacturing—Continued 
NONDURABLE Goops—Continued 


Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished__- 
Industrial leather belting and packing--- 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Luggage 
Handbags and small leather goods 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods_ - 





00 Go SI G0 Aa 
CWORR OW 
Pt at et ttt tet et 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: _ 
Interstate railroads: 


wo 
NO 
toro 
tor 


Local railways and bus lines 
Communication: 
Telephone 
Switchboard operating employees _ ae 
Line construction employees !° 
Telegraph ™ 
Other public utilities:_ 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities 
Gas utilities 
Electric light and gas utilities com- 


toh 
me bo 
tonNwreto 
Nw eto 


yy) 


@ Now whore 
teow 
hhh 


~ 
to 
S) 


_ 


places 
General merchandise stores_-__..__-._-_- 
Department stores and general mail- 
order houses 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail trade: 
Fyrniture and appliance stores 
Lumber and heed ware supply stores_ _ 


wim Rome Bm o 
m0 owe Ne 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies '* 
Security dealers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers 


Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round '* 
Personal services: 
46.45 . 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 53.29 -82 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and distribu- 
108 .36 98 .65 























1 For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to production and 
related workers; for contract construction, to construction workers; and for all other industries, to non- 
supervisory workers. For definition of these terms and the basis {vr industrial classification, see foot- 
notes 1 and 2, table I-7. 

The hours and earnings figures are based on establishment reports of payrolls and man-hours. These 
reports cover all full- and part-time employees of the designated types who received pay for any part 
of the payroll period ending nearest the 15th of each month. The payroll is reported before deductions 
of any kind (e.g., old-age and unemployment insurance and withholding tax). Both the hours and the 

yroll reports include teers holidays, vacations, and sick leave paid directly by the employer. 
ous (unless earned and paid regularly each pay period), other pay not earned in pay period (e.g., 
retroactive pay), and the value of free rent, fuel, meals, or other payment in kind are excluded. 

2 11-month average for 1959. 

+ Includes the following 17 States: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

4 Includes California, Oregon, and Washington. 

5 Data are not strictly comparable with those for years before 1957. 

¢ Data are not strictly comparable with those for years before 1956. 

7 Includes all States except the 17 listed in footnote 3 and Alaska and Hawaii. 

* Railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) having annual operating revenues of $3 
million or more; based on monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which relate to all  : oe who received pay during the month except executives, officials, 
and staff assistants (ICC Group I). 

* Data relate to employees in such occupations as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating 
room instructors, and pay-station attendants. 

1° Data relate to employees in such occupations as central office craftamen, installation and exchange 
repair craftsmen, line, ca , and conduit craftsmen, and laborers. 

1 Data relate to d sti ployees except 

12? Average weekly earnings are not strictly comparable with data for years before 1958; they have 
been recomputed as the as of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings. The hours and 
hourly earnings series 1958. 

1% Money payments F; volte of board, room, uniforms, and tips excluded. 
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TABLE III-2. Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected 
areas,' 1958 and 1959 





Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly Average weekly Average weekly | Average hourly 
earnings hours | earnings earnings hi earnings 


State and area State and area | 








| 
1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 1959 1958 | 1959 | 1958 


| 


1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 





i 


$74.21| $70.07) 39. 
95.74, 92.83) 39. 
87.20, 81.66) 40. 

| 
98.09} 92.92) 40. 
99. 93.96) 41. 

' 


61.86) 59. 
61. 58. 


nn 


www WH NNN 


$1.86) $1.82|| Michi $108.71] $99. 13] 
2.43| 116 6.24 4} 103.87 
18 11]| Flin -61| 108.26 
99.23] 91.83 

107 .47 


92.58 
97.22 


Go ~3 ie OO 


-41 
-42 


-52 
.53 
.53 
56 
24 
51 


23_ 22> 


Lansi 
32 M iskegoa= Muskegon 
Heights 


— 


Minnesota...........-- . o4 
of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul- ol 90. 


60.25 
67. 


NewS HH NHNWNHHNW 


www 


103. 102. 
84. 80.7 
J 96 . 80 
Sacramento. .---. - . 105. 
San Bernardino-Riv- 
erside-Ontario- - - - - .75| 100. 
San Diego 5 
a eer 


SS 585 5% SSs55 


so -.» SI 
NOS BRS S & KE Nie 
oe 


8&8 


wh we 
So me DO DNS OE 


> 
os 
S 
to torote 


Om & COON AY BAM HO SNISSS 
= 


os 
toto 


bo 


Colorado 
DING: . 3 cadkssse > 


_ 
so Ne 


g sf meeee se § se 2 ges 


HO Wh HOS we 
oo 

-_ 

_ 

~ 


mim bt 


New Hampshire......-.- 
Manchester 


z 8% 


Connecticut 


won 
Den 


Hartford New Jersey ‘ 
y i Newark—Jersey City *. 
Paterson *_ 
Perth Amboy *_....-.- 
Trenton 


New Haven. - 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


mounwowor 
Drm Dow 


win mos 
sS=8 
Creo 


Delaware__. 
Wilmington 


wo 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


£2 
g 
wh NWNKNKHH NH BWNHKH WH WH HHH & H WH WH? 


ww NNHNNNHNH HN NW 


oo 











District of Columbia: | New York 
Washington. _- aia | Albany—Schenectady— 


~ 





rm & RS Nae 


Florida : 
Jacksonville... ...- -| 
Miami - - 

Tampa-St. Petersburg! 


oT a on 


ae 


E Salen. 

Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties * 

New York—Northeast- 
ern New Jersey ‘-.- 

New York City * 

Rochester 


st 





| 
| 
Quetta. idsccncesc come 
pS OS eee * -| 
} 
| 





HOS Sarva 


Savannah 








U tica-Rome 
Westchester County *. 


|| North Carolina 
Rockford.....--..---| : Charlotte 


- | Greensboro-High 
Indiana | K 92.03) -0} od . . Point 


a) 





eS ee Od 


~ 
~ 


Wichita 


www Nb 





Cincinnati_.........- 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


CONSS 2 & OO WORWWE bv 
mt pa 
ar 


Kentucky 
Louisville 








Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


NNWNN NNW 


Maine_-_- 
Lewiston—Auburn - 
Portland 


— i 


ON Som NNwuwoOnwas Be 





Pennsylvania 
Allentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton----. -- 


a 





Fall River____-_- 

New Bedford 
Springfield—Holyoke - _| 
Worcester 


Harrisburg 
Lancaster... -.....-- 





NOPOwWS OY WHOS See NO 


NNeebwt Nw 








eNNRKeKtwt NW NNW NN NNWNNNNNWNN Ne 
sueeget by bs BSS SRaeeRARe & 
KNNeKKNw Ww NNW NN NNNNNNNHNN We 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE III-2. Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected 
areas,' 1958 and 1959—Continued 





Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
z earnings hours earnings earnings hours earnings 
State and area State and area 


1959 | 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 | 1959 1958 | 1959 1958 | 1959 1958 











! 
Pennsylvania—Con. | | 
$65.32) $62.96 37. -71 . 67 || Vermont 74.76 $69.19) 42. 
ingto1 | “76°31| 71.22] 41 
60.72) 58.24) 36. Springfield_ 7. -_..__- 89.02; 77 45) 42. 
77 .00} ee: 40. 
39 


Rhode Island § 74.03| 69.34] 
Providence * 74.07| 69.25 39. 


South Carolina 61.61) 56.55 
Charleston § 66. 


A 
— 


-78 
-83 
-08 


-70 
-85 
-93 
54 
-52 
64 
55 


-37 
83 





Wilkes-Barre—Hazle- 


ee 


86 





Virginia | 69.02) os.sel 
.86 .76|| Norfolk-Portsmouth..| 74. 70.84! 
82 ‘ Richmond 55) 74.3 


-51 
-75 


-93 
12 


NRO wWNO 








Se 
. 
Sos 

Nw 


tao ino 300 imo 
= 


noe 


7 


85 


San 
Onan 


SOOaD SORRD 





moo WOONRO AHO NRO 
bt NWHKHKYHNY HHH WWD 
bh HWHKHKHHH WHHKH WWD 


ON Nowoee 


RS BSskB5 


5% 





nor hohe to met ee 


. 


Oi WROD Wwe WE OS Oh Oe NI 


SS $8585 


90. 





























1 For definitions, see footnote 1, table III-1. The industry classifications « Includes subareas published separately, see footnote 3. 
— a the State and area series and the national series (see footnote 1, a for 1959 not strictly comparable with those shown for previous 
tal ). 
The areas covered are py ey Metropolitan Statistical Areas ‘ vet Date for 1959 not comparable with 1958 because of change in area 
as defined by the Bureau of the Budget (for definitions, see the May 1960 definition. 
Annual Supplement +> — Employment and Earnings). Source: State agencies in cooperation | with U.S. Department of Labor, 
2 Series ee tinued. Bureau of Labor i More d industry data are available from 
2 Subarea o C. ~~ Mme New Jersey. the State agencies listed in table I-8. 
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TABLE III-3. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime premium p2y 
of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group,’ 1958 and 1959 





1959 | Annual average 





Major industry group 
Dee. | Nov. 


Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 


May Apr. Mar. Fei | Jan. 1959 | 1958 





Average overtime hours? 





ucts 
Furniture and fixtures__- 
-— clay, and glass 
r 
= metal industries 
ae metal prod- 


wo Se Nd 


- war ®@ 2h » eR WON & BO SO 2S BO WIS 


tric 
Electrical machinery -- - - 
ho area equip- 


Instruments and related 
rt 
= manufac- 


Tobacco manufactures __ 
Textile-mill products __-. 
Apparel and other fin- 

ished textile products - 
Paper and allied p: 


Printing and publishing 
age A and allied 


me wt t& w& KH w& 
th HAO OO & NY Oh & OS WA BOO 


~ 
on - OKO WH WH NH HH WSO HWS SH NHWH 


to Oh = OHO wt DH NH HW HO WOO HNN 
&® SO mf he ON BN ON & SY he B® OO Se HOO 


> too om mw &® WO® AN @ © HH &H WH HH HAO 
tr ee mH ee we th & ON © BR KN HOD 


produc 
Products ~ petroleum 
and coal_______- 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather 
products 


Re 


~~ 68d BO OR = SOKO HO WH WH HH HW HHO SW NW 


ti wee OM 
~ me 





Nwrn 
no eit 
wo wht 

mw 

www 


on & tw She O20 


te ue &® ae Rh ONS Be © & me & BO AO wee 
~~ me = 200 BA © HS OW WH HBO OO 
to mk mm tome kt wm hw WH HW WO We 

> swe & Oo & Be NO & & WN © OF Oh HIN 


~ bo hh = & NW HH HW WY BH NY NO 
~ NO SS Oh Bh OND Tt SF &® BON NH OW COO 





om 
om 








~ mo © HR & OHO WH BW HW HH WO HHO HO NNN 
te ee » ON eh HOR DR mh D HO OS BO OH HIN 
wt ON mh RO mh Oe NN wm &® &h & RO NS WOO 
~ om wo NR OHO WH BW KH NH © HHO WH WH 
ww ©2 @ YO &@ OkwW 2% SO @ KO SO OM BN HOY 
me oe © wh = w & HH & WH HH YW WH WH NHN 
-~ we Bw WO - BHKO HH KF HK HH WD KH WH wed 
- wan © HS =» BWO WH & © ON HH OH HO OOO 


~ wm to th mm me WN & WW WH wo wo 
—_- 2» ww 
nan ob & OH ® COW OF © & 


o we 
~~ woe 





Average hourly earnings excluding overti 


. 
3 





ww 
Ska 


ucts 
Furniture and fixtures_- 
Stone, clay, and glass 
prod 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal 


a cE ME we ty 
Se ok 


i 
— 


tri 
Electrical machinery. - -- 
Transportation equip- 
MENt..cccce<e 
Instruments and related 


ws wh 
o -. 
So Ow 








1.84 
1.93 
1.97 
1.59 
1.52 
1.48 


2.10 
(*) 


2.36 


2.79 
2.36 


1.58 


Textile-mill products___- 

Apparel and other fin- 
ished textile products - 

Paper and allied prod- 





oY eet Ke tw NN ON ONO 


ono - eet KK wD NH HH HS NH Ke NNN 
=: 
ee 


ant ‘ 2.37 2.36 | 


ar of petroleum | 
2.84 2.80 


Rubber products 2.39 2.38 
Leather and leather | 

products 1.59 | 1.58 | 
| 














$ $2.16 
2.32 


32 
49 2.49 


90 1.88 
78 1.76 


mm worl 
a8 &&s 


-16 | $2.16 
31 
49 


2. 

2. 

89  ¥ 
77 1. 
2. 

2. 

2. 


ak Sa 


2 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
2.13 12 2.12 
2.73 74 2.74 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 


yb we 

eb 
woe ne wel 
8 35 38 S85 


@ 
yb Ne 
we 


@ 


29 29 2.29 


41 2.41 2.41 
17 2.16 2.16 


57 2.57 2.56 
2.23 2.21 


1.84 1.84 
1.94 1.94 


2.02 
1.72 
1.52 
1.49 


-10| 2.08 | 2.07 
(*) (*) (*) 


2.37 2.35 2.32 


2.82 2.82 2.82 
2.38 2.34 2.30 


1.57 1.58 1.58 


wr 
os 
obo 


2. 

2. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2.33 
2.11 
2.47 
2 
1 
1 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 
2 
(* 
2. 
2. 
2. 
1. 


we Sw HH WS HN KK NN 


wy we NY NE 
“8 § 238 SBF & & SS 


& & 5S 


15 


-80 
-89 





—s 


-92 
02 
-63 
-48 
-50 


.06 
(*) 


2.30 


2.81 
2.33 


1.57 


94 
57 

47 
49 


-02 
) 


2 


1.70 


SSS EF 
et 


a 
oc 





wo eee KR ww HE NS NN Oe NN 


no eet 
S 
no = 


t 
C<) 


% #B 


2.30 


2.73 
2.35 


1.56 


ww 
8s 


i 








- ww Ww 


1.58 55 














| 1.57 | 





1 These series, except for earnings excluding ote for manufacturing, 
durable goods, and nondurable goods, begin with 1956. 

2 Covers premium overtime hours of F 2. and related workers 
during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours 
are those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of 
the number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. 
Weekend and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were 


paid. Hours for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other 
similar types of premiums were paid are excluded. 
ee. |, by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time 
* Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and 
Fn tape Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurable-goods total has 
t ect. 
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TABLE III-4. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in 
industries and construction activities,’ 1958 and 1959 


[1947-49 = 100} 





Activity : 1959 1958 





Man-hours 





100.7 





Mining } 65. 
Contract construction 123.+ 
Manufacturing 99. 
Durable goods | 105. 
SE EEE LIL 93. 


DURABLE Goops 


Ordnance and accessories. .................-.-.------- 
Lumber and wood products 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 


on sg natg a 


NAD oe 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures-_----- -- 

Textile-mill products_-__- eat = 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Paper and allied products____- RD 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_ -__ 
Chemicals and allied products 

Products, of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products 7 

Leather and leather prod 


1 
wr OOmwrly 


oo 





Payrolls 





Mining : 105.0 | 104.$ 
Contract construction Seerawed eh sitnaeiiiaiand 216.9 200. 
Manufacturing oe 167.2 | 148. 





1 For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for contract construc- 
tion, to construction workers. 

The aggregates on which the indexes are based are obtained as follows: Man-hours—average weekly 
hours multiplied by production-worker employment; payrolls—gross average weekly earnings multi- 
plied by production-worker employment. 
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TABLE III-5. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing, in current and 1947-49 dollars,' 
1958 and 1959 








Gross average weekly earnings: 
1947-49 dollars 

Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 


Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current dollars 75.88 
1947-49 dollars . 61. 











!Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross average weekly earni 
Federal social security and income taxes for which the worker is liable. The amount of tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of posi supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable earnings have mn computed for 2 types of income receivers: (1) a worker with 
no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. The primary value of the spendable series is that of 
measuring relative changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 

The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no dependents and the worker with 
3 dependents are based upon the gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufactur- 
ing without direct + to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 

Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars indicate changes in the level 
of average weekly earnings after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s 
Consumer Price Index. 
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TABLE III-6. Indexes! of average weekly or hourly earnings? for selected occupational groups in 17 
areas,’ 1954-59 ¢ 


[1953-54 = 100] 





Northeast South 





Newark- | New York | 
Boston Buffalo | Jersey City City Philadelphia Atlanta Baltimore | Dallas Memphis 





All |Manu-| All Manv-| All |Manu-} All |Manu-| All |Manu-| All Manv-| All |Manu-| All |Manu-| All |/Manu- 
| indus-|factur-| indus-/factur-| indus-|factur-| indus-/factur-| indus-|factur-| indus-|factur-| indus-|factur-| indus-|factur-| indus- factur- 
|- ing | tries ing } tries | ing | tries ing } tries | ing | tries | ing | tries ing | tries ing 


Occupational group 


tries | ing | tries | 
| | | | 


18 office jobs 


| }105. 
{105 . 3 {106.3 |109. 


16. 2 |116.7 
|) |125. 
i128. 6 1132. ’s {129. 


CON Ww 


oO 


Industrial nurses 
(women): 


105. 
107.9 rc 8 |109. ' 
111.2 |111. 

ii71 Sif, Misded fhe 
(6) |126. a 

131-4 {131.0 |132 132.1 


10 shilled mainte- 
nance trades 


105 .: 

108 .¢ 

3. ° ° 5.7 |114. 

= 119.5 | , | ‘ ‘ 22.5 |122.0 119. 
(%) | () j127. ° ‘ ° 28. 28.2 |126. 


1131.3 |131.0 |132.; 32. 28.1 |130. 32. 32.3 |131. 


CwoUnmO® 


| | | 
105.5 107. i 3 | ‘ 3.3 105. 
108.8 ° ‘ ‘ , . 3 | ‘ 107 .{ 
| 118. : d 122.6 
128 
) ° 32. ‘ ‘ ‘ 135.7 (136. 
132.4 |132.7 |134. 39.6 130. : 34.6 32.1 137.1 138 


North Central 





Minneapolis— | Los Angeles- San Francisco 
Chicago Milwaukee | St. Paul St. Louis | Denver Long Beach Portland Oakland 








18 office jobs 


-|105.8 106. if : 3 | 105.8 | 108 105.5 | 105 
1109.5 |109.8 |_...._-|__.----] 109.9 | 109.6 ) 108.8 | 108 
3 |114. 2. 3.3 | 114 113.9 | 113.: 

20.6 5 : 21.3 | 119.3 5 

3 | 125. .f 22.9 | 1: 124.: 
|129.9 |131 | 132. 29.2 | 126.7 | 128 129 


105.9 |105 5.5 5.5 ¢ ! 105 
110.3 |110.¢ Snare y { 109 
116.9 |116.{ 5 5.0 | 118.1 | 5 116.8 | 
5 (s 
128.8 
59 | 136 
10 skilled mainte- 
nance trades 


106.3 |105. 
1109.8 |109. 
1115.5 (115. 
\121.3 |121. 
127.6 |128. 
1133.6 (134. 
3 unskilled plant | 
jobs (men): | 
1954- 


NNN 
on 4 
ReNOen 
our 

Pod " 
NS DMO ®W 


on 
a 
ea 


1105.7 |104 6 5.4 | 108 ! 7 112 3. 104 

109.4 |107.6 5 111 f 
~ 1114.4 |113. (iii 5. 5.2 | 122 24. 3.6 | 112 3.4 

“1119.0 {118.8 (*) (s 24.6 | 1: } (8) s) |. : _.| 11s 117.5 ¢ 3 | 119. 
sf 124.8 |124.6 26.3 | 127.5 | 13 , 127 .5 26. - 7 5 5 124.3 5 . 125 
1959___------|130.6 {129.3 | 131.2 | 131.6 | 137.4 | 133.7 | 131.5 | 132. 5. 3 | 132.3 | 129.5 | 1: 3 133 





1 Based on identical jobs in each area weighted by the average of 1953 Jersey City (Essex, Hudson, and Union Counties); New York City (the 5 
and 1954 employment in the job in the area. Boroughs); Philadelphia (Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, Pennsy!l- 

2 Average weekly earnings relate to standard salaries that are paid to vania; and Camden County, New Jersey); and Chicago (Cook County). 
women for standard work schedules. Average hourly earnings are straight- 4 Fiscal years ending June 30. 
time hourly earnings of men excluding an pay for overtime and for ‘ Limited survey; data collected only for certain groups of plant workers. 
work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. * Insufficient data to meet publication criteria. 

+ Areas surveyed are standard metropolitan areas, except: Newark- Nore: Dashes indicate not surveyed this period. 
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TABLE III-7. Relative pay levels ' for office workers, by industry division and sex, and for plant workers, 
by industry division and work category, in 20 areas, winter 1958-59 
(New York, April 1959 =100] 





All industries Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 





Labor market 


18 office | 5 men’s /|13 women's| 18 office 5 men’s |13 women’s} 18 office 5 men's 
jobs | jobs jobs jobs | jobs | jobs jobs jobs 


|13 women’s 
-— | | 
| 


jobs 








Northeast: 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
South: | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i a PS 3 
Memphis 
New Orleans 





Milwaukee ‘ 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

era lle tieen thin hina 
West: } | 

Denver 98 

Los Angeles-Long Beach... : } d 112 | 

Portland | 97 106 


118 5 
105 117 112 




















| 
All industries Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 





Mainte- } | Mainte- | Mainte- 

nance, | | mance, | nance, 
custo | 6 | 4 7 | custo | custo- 6 

dial, | mainte- custo- | material) dial, i | dial, | mainte- 

| and | nance | dial move- and i and nance 
material; jobs | jobs ment material; j j material} jobs 

| move- | | jobs move- move- 

ment | | | | ment 

' 





Northeast: 


Newark-Jersey City 
>). 1 =e 
Philadelphia 

South: 


Dallas wed 
SR ieniidadscstiwedesces 
New Orleans 








OE Oe 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_--.-------. 
St. 
West: | | | 
Denver | ¢ 9: ¢ ¢ | 95 
104 | 
104 100 
‘ 111 | ‘ 113 
107 7 102 | 105 | 108 


























! Based on identical jobs and job weights in each labor market, adjusted to an April 1959 survey period where different. 
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TABLE III-8. Average weekly earnings! of office workers and average hourly earnings ' of plant 





Northeast South 





| 


| 
| Newark- | New York| Phila- 
|Jersey | City | delphia | Atlanta 


Occupation 
| New 
Baltimore | Dallas | Memphis | Orleans 


| 
| 
| 
| | 





All industries 





Orrice CLERICAL 


Men 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A 
Accounting, class B 


Tabulating-machine operators_ __ 
Women 


Billers, machine---. 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, 


e 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A_...._-- 
Accounting, class B 
File, c 
Payroll 
Comptometer operators__-._---_-| 
Keypunch operators 
Secretaries 
Stenographers, general 
Switchboard operators 
sree: 


gs 
Co 


50 
50 | 
50 
00 
5 .50 
52.50 | 
00 | 
.50 


.00 
52.00 


S SVESSATSS 
SB sseeesess 88 


io) 
ao 











Orrice CLERICAL 


Men 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A 
Accounting, class B 


Office boys 
Tabulating-machine operators_ - _| 


Women 


Billers, machine 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, 
class B 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A_...._-- 
Accounting, class B 
File, class B 


83 


| 
62.50 
56 .00 
70.50 | 
67 .50 
65.00 | 
85.50 | : 
67.50 | 58.50 
71.00 | :00 
69.50 | .50 | 
57.50 | _ 56.50 


Comptometer operators 
Keypunch operators 


Stenographers, general 
Switchboard operators 
ists: 


gs sszesssez 22 





88 sssessess 
BB Sessssesy 





Nonmanufacturing * 





Orrice CimpRIcaL 
Men 
Clerks: ‘ 
Accounting, class A... -.-- 
Accounting, class B 
by’ . 
Tabulating-machine operators. - 


Women 


Billers, machine 56. f f 61.50 
a — eae: operators, 56. : ° 45 .£ 56.00 | 
class | 


Clerks: 


72.00 
58.50 
48.00 
. a é 65 .50 
Comptometer operators a ‘ j f 61.50 
Keypunch operators...........- d .é sl. f 59.00 
Secretaries. .......- EE SE ’ 4 ; . 78.00 
Sten phers, genera ; 3 i7 . 9. 63 .50 
Switchboard operators A f 4. ; 59.50 


61.50 
53 .00 


BSsssssss 




















88 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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workers for selected occupations in 20 areas,? by industry division and work category, winter 1958-59 





North Central 


West 


| 





Chicago 


| 
| 
| 
} 
Detroit | 
} 


Milwaukee 


' 

| Los 

| Angeles- 
Denver | 





| each 
| 


| Portland 


San Fran- 
cisco— 
akland 


Seattle 


Occupation 





AlJl industries—Continued 





$101.00 | 


79.00 
99.50 


59.00 | 





3.00 
50 
50 

57 .50 


3.50 | 
54.50 | 








ssasse FE 


SrB 


BE 


Se sesessess ss 


88 Beezeseue 


” 





88 


Se ssszesees 


3 ul 


Orrice CLERICAL 


Men 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A. 
Accounting, class B. 
Order. 
Office boys. 
| Tabulating-machine operators. 





Women 


| Billers, machine. 
| Bookkeeping-machine operators, 
class 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A. 
Accounting, class B. 
File, class B. 
Payroll. 
Comptometer operators. 
Keypunch operators. 
| Secretaries. 
Stenographers, general. 
| Switchboard operators. 
Typists: 
Class A. 
Class B. 














.50 $95 .00 


5.00 60.00 | 


Manufacturing—Continued 





| | 

' 
$94.00 $102. 
80.00 79. 

81.50 94.50 
65.! 


“82.50 | 94. 


88.50 | 
56.00 
88 .00 


| 
91.00 | 
| 
| 


63 .50 | 


65.50 66.00 


84.50 
63.00 | 
55.50 
65 .00 | 
68 .50 
64.50 
84.50 
68 .50 
72.00 


84.00 
68 .00 


72.50 
69.50 
70.50 
85.00 
72.50 
72.50 | 





00 68.00 | 67.50 | 
57.50 





$99 
76 
100 
58 





Nonmanufacturing *—Continued 





Orrice CLERICAL 


Men 
| Clerks: 
Accounting, class A. 
Accounting, class B. 
rder. 
Office boys. 
Tabulating-machine operators. 


Women 


Billers, machine. 
| Bookkeeping-machine operators, 
class B 
Clerks: 
| Accounting, class A. 
Accounting, class B. 
File, class B. 
Payroll. 
Comptometer operators. 
Keypunch operators. 
Secretaries. 
Stenographers, general. 
Switchboard operators. 














$90.00 

75.50 | 
73.50 | 
49.50 
80.50 


Om 
sdA 
gs 


ES SSSSENSSe 
88 sssszsszs 


SE 





Oo oF 
—— 











$104.00 


"93.50. 
"04.50 


64 
60. 


SON AO 
Sonoco 


g 
Bssessses sy 


aon 
cae 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





$95 


81. 


Bsssesses 


33 





| 
| Clerks: 
} 


Orrice CLERICAL 
Men 


Accounting, class A. 
Accounting, class B. 
Order. 
Office boys. 
Tabulating-machine operators. 


Women 


Billers, machine. 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, 
class B. 
Clerks: 
Accounting, class A. 
Accounting, class B. 
File, class B. 
Payroll. 
Comptometer operators. 
Keypunch operators. 
Secretaries. 
Stenographers, general. 
Switchboard operators. 
Typists: 
Class A. 
Class B. 
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TABLE III-8. Average weekly earnings’ of office workers and average hourly earnings' of plant workers 





Northeast South 





Occupation l 


| 
| | 
|} Newark-— New York Phila- 
| } 


| 
Buffalo (Jersey City City | delphia Atlanta | Baltimore ’ Memphis | 


! 


| 





All industries 





MAINTENANCE AND POWERPLANT 4 


Carpenters 
Electricians............- eee 
Machinists 

Mechanics, automotive. 

Painters 


CusTopDIAL AND MATERIAL 
Movement ¢ 


= 


Janitors, porters, and cleaners 
(men). 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners 
(women). 

Laborers, material handling 

Order fillers, 

Packers, shipping 

Shipping 4 receiving clerks_.-_- 

Truckdrivers ® 

Truckers, power (forklift) 

Watchmen 


~ 


Rte eee 





Manufacturing 








MAINTENANCE AND POWERPLANT ‘| 


Machinists 
Mechanics, automotive 
Painters 





CusTopIAL AND MATERIAL 
Movement * 


Guards 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners 
(men). j 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners | 
(women). | 

Laborers, material handling 

Order fillers 

Packers, shipping } 

Shipping and receiving clerks -_--_| 

Truckdrivers § 

Truckers, power (forklift) | 

WO Sercncutdtbdwsiintinds 


= bo 


torn 


~ 
~ 


= bo tO bo be bo 
mht he tO 








} 
| 
MAINTENANCE AND POWERPLANT 


Carpenters 
Electricians 


Mechanics, automotive-------.- 
Ps negades sasewsGaletia 4 


CusTopIAL AND MATERIAL 
OVEMENT ¢ 


Janitors, porters, and cleaners | 
(men). | 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners | 
(women). 
Laborers, material handling ‘ : . .83 | 1.90 | 
Order fillers | ; : j : 5 | 2.10 
Packers, shipping ‘ | 9% .76 1.72 
Shipping and receiving clerks. -... 8 “ 2.2 2.1 2.29 
Truckdrivers .16 ‘ : } : 2.43 
Truckers, power (forklift) 4 a .36 | ’ 2.20 | 
j } y 7 1.44 


DD bet et et ee 
te np a 





} 
' 


1 For office workers, earnings relate to weekly salaries that are paid for 2 Areas surveyed are standard metropolitan areas, except: Newark-Jersey 
standard work schedules. For plant workers, earnings are straight-time City (Essex, Hudson, and Union Counties); New York ag | (the 5 Bor- 


= 








hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime and for work on oughs); Philadelphia (Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, Pennsylvania; 
weekends, holidays, and late shifts. and Camden County, New Jersey); and Chicago (Cook County). 





for selected occupations in 20 areas,? by industry division and work category, winter 1958-59- 
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Continued 





North Central 


West 





Chicago 


Detroit 


| | 
| | 
| Milwaukee 


Minne- 
apolis— | St. Louis | 
St. Paul | 


| 


| 


Los 

| Angeles— 
Long 

| Beach 


Denver 


Portland 


San Fran- 


cisco— 
Oakland 


Occupation 





All industries—Continued 














— 


™ to tote tet to 
tes - 


wore 
S88SE 


= £8 


Use Sees 


m RO tO 
NOane 





wrth NhN 








~ 


MAINTENANCE AND PoWERPLANT* 


Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists. 

Mechanics, automotive. 
Painters. 


CusTopIAL AND MATERIAL 
Movement ¢ 


Guards. 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners 


porters, and cleaners 


Order fillers. 

Packers, shipping. 

Shipping and receiving clerks. 
Truckdrivers.* 





mobo tet tet 


Truckers, power (forklift). 
Watchmen. 





Manufac 


turing—Continued 





~ 


NNHNNNHNHN 


= 


mht NeNwnty 





2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


64 
67 
62 
63 
69 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ld 


@r 
me 
mn 


S283 & 


-RNNHNHNH 


ND ND et et ee 
noe 
aa 








we wre 


NNNNNNHN 
yoneo 





™ bo tobe tote te 


| MAINTENANCE AND PoWERPLANT * 


Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists. 

Mechanics, automotive. 
Painters. 


CusTopIAL AND MATERIAL 
MoveMENT * 


porters, and cleaners 


Janitors, porters, and cleaners 
(women). 

Laborers, material handling. 

Order fillers. 

Packers, shipping. 

Shipping and receiving clerks. 

| Truckdrivers.* 
Truckers, power (forklift). 
Watchmen. 











-08 | 


19 
06 
29 
2.59 
.36 
47 


Nonmanufacturing *—Continued 


— 


_ 


m™ bo toto tow to 











| 
| 
| 
MAINTENANCE AND POWERPLANT * 


Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists. 

Mechanics, automotive. 
Painters. 


CusTopDIAL AND MATERIAL 
Movement ¢ 


Guards. 

Janitors, 
(men). 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners 
(women). 

Laborers, material handling. 

Order fillers. 

Packers, shipping. 

Shipping and receiving clerks. 
Truckdrivers.* 

| Truckers, power (forklift). 

Watchmen. 


porters, and cleaners 








* Includes transportation (excluding railroads), communication, and other 
public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and selected services. Government operations, and the construction 
and extractive industries are excluded. 


‘ Data limited to men 


tion criteria. 


workers except where otherwise indicated. 
‘Includes all drivers, regardless of size and type of truck operated. 


Nore: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
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TABLE III-9. Indexes of union hourly wage rates and weekly hours ! in selected industries and trades, 
1947-59 


[1947-49 = 100} 





Building trades Printing trades Trucking 
Local 


transit? 





| Drivers | 
All Journey- Book and | News- an | Drivers 
trades men inti job | paper helpers | 
| 





Hourly wage rates 





(*) 


DNS Po mUNIOwRa- 
WO Om AI nd OAIE9 
SRR HOOWa~R AI 
uo 
QeoudvwardsoHKoo 
WOMaNwWHHONHOS 
NOW wROONOnNeENO 
wire OmmOoOnboowes 


tom Go Sabo RO 00ST OO 
tS 
OUBMNWORNOEH we 





























Go mt Ge im Go S30 On G0 Na 





et et et et et Dt OOD 
© 


or G0 bom rr 59 OO 





oy perereretetetet rat —T— 
at Dat tat ttt it bt Pt COD OO 


in & 00D m bo bo bom tn Tbe 
D wis into Din DONO 


ROwWNSH WH ADOH 


wrong 


| 
1 Union scales are the minimum wage scales (excluding holiday and vaca- The data are bazed on reports from local union officials in cities of 100,000 
> yments made directly to the worker each pay period) or maximum or more. 
ules of hours agreed upon through oeeen argaining between trade 2 No index of polly hours computed for this industry. 


an and employers. Rates in excess of the which § Not studied in 
may be paid for special qualifications or be fy reasons, are not included. ‘Survey as of aad 2, 1948. 
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TABLE III-10. Indexes of union hourly wage rates and weekly hours! in the building and printing trades, 
1958 and 1959 





Building trades Printing trades 
(1947-49 = 100) (Jan. 2, 1948-July 1, 1949=100) 








| 
Hourly wage rates Weekly hours Hourly wage rates Weekly hours 








July 1, | July 1, | July 1, | July 1, July 1, | July 1, | July 1, | July 1, 
19 1958' | 1959°'| 1958 1959° | 1958’ | 1959'| 1958 





© 
oo 


All building trades ° 162.4 100.0 100.0 inti ° . 98.2 


100.0 97.6 
100.1 97.6 
99.8 97.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.3 
99.2 








Journeymen 
Asbestos workers 


© 
<7 
=) 


wo NOS wRODOm OeNROOwO: 


Bricklayers. 

Carpenters 

Cement finishers 

Electricians (inside wiremen) _ . 
Elevator constructors 


ooo 
ee ee sa ae © eeevees eee ie 
OK CON HKNKO-D FPWCON KF WRWONWOOSO ] 


Roofers, composition 

Roofers, slate and tile 

Sheet metal workers Men-in-charge 

Journeymen and men-in- 
charge combi 


Stereotypers 


Structural-iron workers 
Tile layers 


Helpers and laborers 
Bricklayers’ tenders 
Building laborers 
Composition roofers’ helpers... 
Plasterers’ labore 
Plumbers’ laborers 
Tile layers’ helpers 


3 

o 
Nio WR CROWRD BHONWRNH ODN 
88 88 SB8Sss sesssessssss 


Nnwbeoy awacwnoaabe Naw ONNebraoua 
Coveodbonoommad-woorsoomn: 
oo © ofooeo oceooooo 
oan N@ SRSSSS SSSES8RE 


SONSSDH SONSDON ODAC mmAXK 
































1 For definitions, see footnote 1, table III-0. 
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TABLE IIJ-11. Average union hourly wage rates ' for selected trades, by region and city, July 1, 1959 





Building Printing | Local trucking | 





Cities by region | Local transit 
Helpers and | 
Journeymen laborers Book and job} Newspaper Drivers Helpers 














United States 


wa 
te 
w“ 
bo 
ad 
i) 





New England 
Boston, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
Providence, R. I 
Springfield, Mass 


mys twnwt 
Nwnhwrn 
ro coco ce 8 


NNN 


3¢ 


oto to te 


woth th 


Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Rochester, N.Y | 
SO A ee ee ae ee 
Syracuse, N.Y 





NWNWNNNNNHNPt NNN! 2 


NWN Nw Nw Whyntony 


wwhd dwrotot 


tottnde 


ee , needtbnsmnegesohgebbinb Aion } 
Baltimore, Md 
Louisville, K 
Richmond, Va 
Washington, D.C 


a) 


wre Netw WwNwNNNNhY thw wow te 
a to nD oo i 


wmnnw 





tore bototoe 
toto rotor 


tyne 
2 

- 

mer 





—_ 


trots 


Birmingham, Als 
Charlotte, N.C___-- 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn 


pt et Dt tet tt 


Nyt 

NON whdytd 

Dee ee ee 
imo: 


~ 
t 


Great Lakes 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
A SERS ee ae eee 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Indianapolis, ind 
Milwaukee, _ 
meer ag 
Peoria, 
Toledo, Ohio 


m™ bo to tO tO 


NW WNNHNHNNNHNWNHWH 
= sine tn & io S¢% 
tOWNNNNWNNNN Who 

Sho tolo tO WWW wl te 


NWhwthodMNwNwdyst 
NWNWNNNKNwh NNN 


to 


oe SS ee 
Omaha, Nebr 
St. Louis, Mo 


WPWOWWW CWWWWHRWWWWWWWW WHNWWWHW WHWWWW KWWWWWWWWwWw 
on aS “9 ¢ 5 Gad Oy Ord Gad AD e 4 to ho to bo 2 


tormdstor 
tonmnnnry 
totototor 
tomrnrn 


es Aa eee — 
inset easimpenancirien bias 
i es eS rere 
Little Rock, Ark 
New Orleans, La 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
San Antonio, Tex 


tonmotototrs 


mt RD ee De 
Www NwNw wre 
SAaownwnw 
oe De he nO 


tt 


Mountain. - 
Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pacific 
Los Ange les, Calif 
Oakland, C. alif 
Port land, Oreg 
San Francisco, Calif 


te te te 

wow 
trr 
— hoe 


torr 
we 


ety 
tor 


Nhe 


i] 
to 
i) 


tmnwnw 
tmrwr 





1 For definition, see footnote 1, table III-9. 3 San Francisco-Oakland are combined for building, local trucking, and 
2 No union scale in effect on survey date. local transit. 
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TABLE III-12. Indexes of average straight-time hourly earnings '! 
of production workers in nonelectrical machinery manufacturing, 
selected areas and occupations, 1953-59 


[1947-49 =100} 





January | January 
Item } 1958 





AREA 





Newark-Jersey naan 
New York City 
Philadelphia 
ys 

= 


NOOR WH WORD Wi NOONE | oo 
CW WOSR NA wWIOCNARMO we |] 0 


Mr OOm moma ~NwiOdd 


bo Gane na bo mo ana re aa EA ae 


OccupaTIon 
Laborers, material handling 


Tool and die makers (other than tool 
and die jobbing shops) 58. 152. 138.9 132.! 























- Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 
* Includes data for 3 areas Cam, Portland (Oreg.), and Worcester) not shown separa‘ 
+ Buffalo was not studied in 1954. 


TABLE III-13. Indexes of average salaries ' of public school teachers 
in cities of 50,000 or more, by size of city, 1947-59 


[1947-49 =100] 





Size of city 





School year ending in June 
250,000 100,000 
and under and under 
500 250,000 























1In =o. average salaries, all teachers (i.e., regular teachers, full-time substitutes, teachers in 
5, 


vocational schools, and teachers of atypical classes) i in each system were classified according to the average 
salary in that system. Changes in average salaries exclude the effects of period-to-period changes in the 
proportions of teachers among city-size groups. 


Source: Indexes of change were compiled from data published by The National Education Association 
of the United States (special salary tabulations). 
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TABLE IIJ-14. Indexes of maximum salary scales! for firemen and 
policemen in cities of 100,000 or more, 1947-58 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Firemen and | Firemen and 
policemen Firemen Policemen policemen Firemen Policemen 























1 Data are based on maximum rates yan’ longevity rates) n effect on January 1 of each year. 
For policemen, they are limited to m pose en Jo general police duties, including traffic control. For 
firemen, they are limited to fire fighters and ok nas drivers and engineers. 


Source: Indexes, of change were compilea from data a, ag? by The International Association of 
Fire Fighters ] salary t ; The International City Managers Association (The Municipal 
Yearbook); and The Fraternal Order of Police (Survey of Salaries and Working Conditions of Police). 





TABLE III-15. Indexes of basic pay scales, average salary rates, and 
average salaries ' of Federal Classification Act employees included in 
the General Schedule,? 1947-59 


(1947-49 = 100] 





Basic Average 
pay scales salary rates 





92. 
103. 


July 1, 1950 
July 8, ao 
July 1, 


NNs 


WHOSSSOOOS AWW 





AOQU®QreSCOMHKOUN 
ARwDwDdi DWWORWAoe 


Pt et tt et et 
WSetoNt 


bot: 


144. 











1 Basic pay scales reflect only statutory changes in salaries, while average salary rates show in addition 
the effect Oe merit or in-grade salary increases. Average salaries measure the effect not only of statutory 
changes in basic pay scales and in-grade salary increases but also the effect of changes in the proportion of 
workers employed in the various pay grades. 

Excludes postal employees and so-called b‘ue-collar workers who are covered under other Federal pay 


ms. 
* Data for this and subsequent dates adjusted to include employees formerly under the crafts, protective, 
and custodial schedule, which was abolished effective July 1, 1955 (Public Law 763, 83d Cong., 2d sess.); 
about two-thirds of the CPC employees were transferred to wage-board classifications and the remaining 
one-third to the general schedule. 


Source: Indexes of change were compiled from data published by the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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QQATQOMATONAHOOM HOA TAn AD 
S2SLSSSHSsiasacgsasgtass9 


ee et mt et et rt pt ed ed eed ad dd edd ted 


1958 
123.5 


113.4 
142.4 
143.8 
120.3 


106.3 





S85ssa2a GA 
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1959 


Ssaneessausassassasgshsss 
3 


hind ionioleletototokot tek ttt 
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Item and group 
Masor Groups 
SpeciaL Groups 
Inpivipvuat Items 
Te ee 
Luncheon meat, canned 


DOGD.. .cticwdnsitccvodccodectvee 
WP acsececcccesecoococsce 


Pee, Ge ndudidccdutute 
Frankfurters (Dec. 1952 = 


ATT 


Pork chops, center cut.... 
Bacon, sliced.......-...... 


... dcttmidowttwn 


parel..... 


Nondurables less food and ap- 
Durables*____ i 


Tuna fish, canned (Dec. 1952 = 


Fish, fresh or frozen__..------ 
Salmon, pink, canned.......-- 


Other meats: 


gas, and electricity........... 


Household utilities. ...........- 
Soda crackers (Dec. 1952 = 100)_ 


Vanilla cookies. _-............- 


Meats, poultry, and fish... 


Poultry, frying chickens - ~~... - 


LS. dh nwbocgeedwdbbe 


Biscuit mix (Dec. 1952 = 100)... 
Cort. 4. Sb. i dein dewdce 


PG MO ins ecksc de déewa 


Transportation services__._.___- 
Other services. ............-.-- 


Durables less cars.............. 
Household operation services, 


Commodities less food__...........- 


Nondurables less food. _.-----_- 


Services less rent..............-.- 
Cereals and bakery products. ..._. 


See footnotes at end of table. 








IV. Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Food away from home (Jan. 1953 = 


Gereinee®. b14 ds dilsciwcthdnscis. 
Food at home. 


All items less food. .._............- 
All items less shelter. .............- 


TABLE IV-1. 
REE Fe iwtcussedidshwtedided 
Other goods and services._.........- 
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TABLE IV-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: all items, groups, subgroups, and 
items—indexes and relative importance,? 1958 and 1959—Continued 


(Indexes,? 1947-49 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 





Relative Annual 
impor- 1959 average 
Item and group tance, 





Dec. | | | | | | 
19592 ; . | Oct. . | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1959 | 1958 


FOOD—Continued 
Food at home—Continued 
Dairy products 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 
Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Ice cream (Dec. 1952 = 100).__- 





Cheese, American process 
Milk, evaporated 
Fruits and vegetables__.____. 
Frozen fruits and vegetables (Dee. 
1952 = 100) 
nm (Dec. 1952 = 100) 
juice concentrate 
(Dee. 1952 = 100) 
Peas, green (Dec. 1952 = 100)_ 
Beans, green (Dec. 1952 = 100)_ 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 


to Cnboim in toto wow 
Ho BYNOON Dw 


1953 = 100)- - 


HMORwWOONOHD Sh BHR wWNRWO 
como ROG Sim TNR ODiwH 
non to@ON mime Wm NRwominiote 
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& 

DORSARARODY 2H SOANODHOH 


DH WDiomroHan 


Peaches July 1953 = 100)*___ 
Strawberries (Apr. 1953 = 100)8_ 
Orngye seedless (July 1953 = 


© NOBWNHOwWH DO NOwWomRorn 
D WRK ROWDDR WR ANBHwWROD 


BD Wee em Ram Wm AMwomno@me 
? _ 











Beans, g' 
Canned ruite « and My, pepe ‘- 
Orange juice (Dec. 1952 = 


WNORRDDH DOBRO BOWONNwWAROOR SH HHRwWNOOW 


Pineapple 
Fruitcocktail a 1952 = 100) - 








Baby foods (Dec. 1952 = 100)- 
Dried fruits and vegetables 


DOHMNBWHM DORA RORNNHH OW Oo 
MNUROWOMBDOOBDAOWNWORNOOD 


Partially prepared foods: 
Sovptemetn Ges. 1952 = 100). 
th pork (Dec. 1952 = 








Condiments and sauces: 
Pickles, sliced (Dec. 1952 = 100) - 
Corea, Seeaete (Dee. 1952 = 


© DS WwwORRODNDADROMORNNOOONN 




















Tea (Dec. 1952 = 100) 

Cola drink (Dec. 1952 = 100)_. 
Fats and oils 
Shortening, hydrogenated 














Rw DWmON Dw HOD O TH HD PORWR WHHORWDDANBDUHNNDORA CHARORADUND OO HOOwWADE 


STC ror) aor Ce Ee Toted clot Totoro ted cl) lot ell lle tt TT oro 
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> ee » *, o * 
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DHnrcowawanS & & &® HAONRODON 


PRUwDOWNOE NO © m 

. = 
we Go Go G0 on Gn Go So PES 
PABNANKOOON @ ® 


e8si ng 
Peanut butter (Dec. 1952 = 100) - 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IV-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: all items, groups, subgroups, and 
items—indexes and relative importance,’? 1958 and 1959—-Continued 


(Indexes, * 1947-49 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 





| | - 
| } Annual 
Relative 1959 | average 
Item and group —., Ss | 





19592 | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. . ) . | Mar. eb. Jan. | 1959 1958 





tz 
iat | | Ont, | Sem, 
FOOD—Continued 
Food at home—Continued 
Other foods at home—Continued 


= a ba 
3 ae ot et 


Grape jelly (Dec. 1952 = 109)_. 
Chocolate bar (Dec. 1952 = 100)_| 
Eggs, Grade A, large__....._._. 
Miscellaneous — | | 
Gelatin, flavored (Dec. 1952 = | 
. | stain be es = | . . i B * 108. 3 108.5 108.3 -8 {107.4 |107.3 |106.9 106.4 107. 8 


ad 
Pee 
aUIwES 
Om ee te 
ae aweSes 
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et et ee 
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F g 


HOUSING : ~ a. gq 130.4 (130.4 |130.1 |129.7 |129.3 |129.0 |128.9 (128.8 128.7 128.7 ia8. 5 |128.2 |129.2° 


140.8 |140.5 140.4 /140.0 [139.8 |139.6 |139.5 |139.3 |139.3 |139.1 |139.0 1138. 8 139. 7 
Home purchase and upkeep * 12. | | 

Home purchase * 5 | 
Real estate taxes *_ _ , | 





Repairs and maintenance 
1952 = 100)- 





Porch flooring ( (Dec. 1952 = 100)_| 
Water heaters (Dec. 1952 = 100)_!| 
Central heating furnaces (Dec. | 


mwa @ Oo 


fos 


Sink faucets (Dec. 1952 = 100)_--| 


Repainting rooms (Dec. 1952 = | 
100) | 


| 
| 
| 


Repeeaens ane Dec. 1952 = 
100). 





Refinishing floors | Dec. 1952 = 100)| 
Reshingling roof (Dec. 1952 = 100)_ 
Gas and electricity } 
Gas, y 
Space heating... . 
Other than space heaung. 





3.5 
7 
8 
3 | 
3.4 | 
0 | 
of 
4 
1 
2.5 
4 


25 therms 
Natural gas (includ jing 
heating) 
Natural gas, other ti aD 
heating 
10 therms--_.- 
25 therms 
Electricity 
100 K 
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Buckwheat No. 1 
Petroleum fuels 
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DWeOMNORwWIWIOS 
MOM AwBUNROwWNN 
HareeoNneENae 


Household operation 
Laundry soaps and detergents 
Laundry services 
Dry cleaning and pressing 
Domestic service 
Telephone 
,. fees 
Water (Dec. 1952 = 100)" 
Housefurnishings. 
Textiles (Dec. 
Towels, bath. 
Sheets, muslin- 
Curtains_ 
Blankets, wool *__ 
Bedspreads, cotton | (Dec. 1952 = | 
100)... 
Drapery fabric, cotton (Dec. 
1952 = 100) 


me ROROCOOHWEWOOORND 


BOnoH 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IV-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: all items, groups, subgroups, and 
items—indexes and relative importance,? 1958 and 1959—Continued 


[Indexes,* 1947-49 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 





Annual 
1959 


average 
Item and group 





i 
. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. . . | 1959 | 1958 








HOUSING—Continued 
Housefurnishings—Continued 
Floor coverings: 


° 
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ee 

s8is 88 
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Rugs, felt base 
Furniture and bedding 
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Washing machines 
Vacuum cleaners 
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100 
Paper napkins (Dee. 1952 = 100) 
Toilet tissu 
ay light bulbs (Dec. 1952 
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x© 
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Apparel less footwear 
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Gloves, ok (Dec. 1952 =100)_- 
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Children’s: 
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Girls’ panties 
Girls’ anklets 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IV-1. Consumer Price Index —United States city average: all items, groups, subgroups, and 
items—indexes and relative importance,? 1958 and 1959—Continued 


[Indexes,* 1947—49 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 





1959 
Item and group 








APFAREL— Continued 
Cotton apparel—Continued 
Other cotton apparel 
Diapers. 
Yard goods, percale 
Manmade fibers apparel 
Men's 
Suits, rayon (June 1953 = 100)*__ 
Slacks, rayon (Dec. 1952 = 100). 
Jackets (Dec. 1952 = 100)* 
at — rayon (Dec. 1952 = 


=S88 
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SS S58 
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8 8 8 B25 288 
oe So 8S eeo Fes 
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rayon 
Slips, rayon and nylon 
Panties, rayon 
Nightgowns, rayon 
Hose, nylon 
Suits, rayon (Dec. 1952 = 100)_- 
Skirts, rayon (Dec. 1952 = 100)... 
Blouses ( . 1952 = 100) 
Children’s: 
Boys’ slacks (Dec. 1952 = 100)_. 
Boys’ jackets (Dec. 1952 = 100). 
Girls’ Sons. orlon (Dec. 1952 
= 100)* 
Other manmade — apparel: 
Yard goods, ray 
[a pA ae (Dec. 


gesssss 
S222ees 
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Shoes, play (Dec. 1952 = 100)... 
Children's: 
Shoes, oxford 
Shoe repairs. 


2 
of 
| 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 


an) a ee 


———s 
ww 
ao 
Se 





149.0 |148.5 


137.9 |137.4 
144.3 |141.4 


95.3 | 96.0 


135.3 |135.9 
127.8 |127.6 


TRANSPORTATION.............- 


— 





—) 


setoascbtlas, ‘new 
Automobiles, used 
100) 





Auto repairs 
Auto registration 
Auto insurance 





SRaSekese BBs 


mh bmUBDIWwwWOwW! AIlwWOOoSOHOOOS ONle 


196.0 |195.9 | 





Mmm Dim awe wo] © 


MON WANES 


Railroad fares, coach............- 
MEDICAL CARE 
Medical care services 





153.0 )152.5 
158.8 |158.4 





eneral practitioners’ fees__.-..- 


Obstetrical care 
Surgeons’ fees 
Appendectomy 
Tonsillectomy 
Dentists’ fees 


WNOHMeWIYNAOD! Ol Wwea-wiwewa Ow] © 


WAMBWANWOwWH | & 
Om mw MOOwW | io 


Extractions 
Optometric examination and eye- 
glasses 









































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IV-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: all items, groups, subgroups, and 
items—indexes and relative importance,” 1958 and 1959—Continued 


[Indexes, * 1947-49 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 





| | Annual 
| Relative 1959 average 
Item and group | impor- s ees a = ae e sbigalaioeiiie wernt Eoeiaaaned 
jtance, Dec.) | | | | | | 
| 19592 Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July | | | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 1959 | 1958 





MEPICAL CARE—Continued 
Medical care services—Continued 
Hospital rates P ; 
Men's pay ward , -1 }234. 230. 229. 9 } 
Semiprivate room -1 (209.0 | | 203 .6 | 203 .0 } 
Private room ‘ ‘ 8 | ; | 193.6 | 
Hospitalization insurance | | 
1952 = 100) .0 /165.9 | | (164. | 156.6 
100.6 | 
Peijertgtns and drugs 23.2 | 23. |122.7 
Prescriptions ‘ 33. }134.3 | 134.2 | | 
Aspirin tablets : 9. 1109. 109.1 | Ee 109. 
Milk of magnesia ; a | a \141.9 35. 142. 
Multiple vitamin concentrate (Dec. | | | 
1952 = 100) 1} 5 | f 100 4 100 


oo 


wo mint 


wenn 


i to 


PERSONAL CARE....---.-------- .3 |132.9 |13: 32.5 |132.1 131. : mR 1130.7 130.0 129.7 |129.8 129.4 |131 


to 
i 
to 
@ 
oa 


| 


Men’s haircuts 
Beauty shop services 
Shampoo and wave set__ 


Toilet 


Co Om tod | 
Orono 

aod ; 

BoSSeh 
NORD OROOH WAND | 


Face powder 

Toilet soap 

Razor blades 

Sanitary napkins 

Cleansing tissue (Dec. 1952 = 100)_| 

Shaving cream (Dec. 1952 = 100). 

Face cream (Dec. 1952 = 100) 

Shampoo (Dec. 1952 = 100) } 

Home permanent refill (Dee. 1952 | | 
) 


put Oud bad bead Gd Od ed Od bm ead 
DOmnoOwRanarl ¢ 


et ee et ee bs bt ee 
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Ese 


BReS 
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NH ohoOS 
| SSSSERE 
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|e CHOWK AwWHOwWIv®e | 
@ Duna nonweane 





me i 
| & 
a i 
& 
oan 


138. 


| 
=| = 
| | 
| 


READING AND RECREATION. ..| 5.4 /120. 4 120.0 i119. 7 ‘ ‘ [137. 8 117. 7 -3 (117.1 (117.0 (118. 


140. 
140. 
131 


Motion-picture admissions_-_-_-_-._._- | 1. 3 146. 


1.4 /|146. 
Children 


winw~s | uu 


= 


Television sets (Dec. 1952 = 100 
Radios, table (Dec. - = 100) 

Toys (Dec. 1952 = 

Sporting goods (Dec. 983 = 100). 
Teluvision repairs (Dec. 1952 = 100). 


ed 
| sananae’ 


S i J 
|| Com mrotem OWS | & 


~ 


| | | | : : ; | 
OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES | -2 |131.7 |131.6 |131.6 131. . 2 |128. 128 2 127.3 127.4 


Tobacco products : | 1140.7 | 36. 131.6 
Ci : 4 | |114. 1109. 1109.1 | 
Gianeetaes, plain tip .0 | 5 | | |144. é |134.4 


Cigarettes, filter tip (Mar. 1959 = } 
100) .0 |106. 1106. 3. |100.0 | 
Alcoholic beverages (Dec. 1952 = 100)/ 3 |108. 1108. | 7 5 | 106.7 | 
Beer (Dec. 1952 = 100) 4) 2 | 109. ; 107.4 
Whisky (Dec. 1952 = 100)_..___- ~ 6 | 108. . 105.9 
| | 


BwoN Com | 





! The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of ‘Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, 
goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker property insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, 
‘amilies. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for refinishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
the all-city average. service, telephone, water, tage, shoe repairs, auto repairs. auto insurance, 

2 The relative importance of an item is its expenditure or value weight as auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
a percent of the total index. Data for previous years and discussions of uses hospital services, hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
and limitations of the data appeared in the following issues of the Monthly shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 

Labor Review: August 1954, pp. 891-896; April 1955, pp. 444-447; May 7 Less than 0.05 percent. 
1956, pp. 568-571; May 1957, pp. 599-602; July 1958, pp. 767-770; and * Priced only in season. For blankets and apparel, priced at periods in the 
July 1959, pp. 776-779 year when merchandise of the season is most readily available in the stores. 

* Indexes for individual foods, fuels, and a few other items are calculated * Indexes not available. 
every month. For other items, except where noted, indexes are calculated 1° Surveyed semiannually. 
every 3 months, based on prices in 19 cities surveyed in March, June, i Surveyed annually. 

September, and December. 12 [n addition to the items listed, the index for appliances includes radios 

4 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, and television sets, shown separately in the reading and recreation group. 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel % Includes yard goods, infants’ wear, and unpriced apparel items (0.4 
(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and drugs, toilet percent of all items), such as jewelry and miscellaneous materials for home 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whisky. sewing 

' Includes water heaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 4 Also includes unpriced miscellaneous services (0.8 percent of all items), 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture ¢ and bedding, floor such as legal services, banking fees, and burial services. 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting goods. 
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TABLE IV-2. Consumer Price Index —all items and major group indexes, by city,? 1958 and 1959 
[1947-49 = 100} 





Annual 
1959 average 
City and group 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IV-2. Consumer Price Index —all items and major group indexes, by city,? 1958 and 1959— 
Continued 


[1947-49 = 100] 





1080 Annual 
City and group average 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE IV-2. Consumer Price Index —all items and major group indexes, by city,? 1958 and 1959— 
Continued 


[1947-49 = 100] 





City and group 
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1 See footnote 1, table IV-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Food indexes are computed monthly for 20 large cities. Indexes for other 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- major groups and for all items are computed monthly for 5 cities and once 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one every 3 months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
city than in another. + Not available. 
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TABLE IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product classes, 
stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959 


[1947-49=100 unless otherwise indicated] 
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TABLE IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product 


stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959—Continued 


{1947-49= 100 unless otherwise indicated] 
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TABLE IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product classes, 
stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959—Continued 


[1947-49=100 unless otherwise indicated] 
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TABLE IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product classes, 
stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959—Continued 


[1947-49 = 100 unless otherwise indicated] 
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TABLE IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product classes, 
stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959—Continued 


{1947-49=100 unless otherwise indicated] 





Annual 
average | 1959 
Groupings | 





j | | 
1959 | 1958 | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. j=. Oct. | Nov. 





| | 


| 


ALL COMMODITIES OTHER THAN 
FARM AND FOODS—Continued 
MACHINERY AND MOTIVE PROD- 
UCTS—Continued 
General purpose machinery and equip- 


© 


166.8) 167.0 


179. 3 179.3) 
139.7| 140.0 
163 , 163.5 


) 


vee. compressors, and equip- 
men 

Elev: oa and escalators--_- 

Industrial furnaces and ovens. -. 

ee \ eeoeen handling 
equipm 

Mechanical. power transmission 


162. 4 162.8) 165.8 
.2} 179.3] 179.3] 
-0| 139.0] 139.0! 
| 157.2| 157. 
| 
| 169.6] 169. 


-9| 174.9) 
-3) 169. 


3 
7] 
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4 
9 
0 
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182. 
149. 
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209. 


128. 
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155.8) 155. 
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144.1) 144. 


Miscellaneous machinery 
Oil field machinery and tools -_- 
Mining machinery and equipment 
Office and store machines and 
equipment 
Internal combustion engines 
Electrical machinery and equipment. - 
Integrating and measuring instru- 
ments 
Motors, generators, and motor 
generator sets 
Transformers and power regu- 
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154. 
208 . 
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Switchgear, switchboard, 
control equipment 

Are welding machines and equip- 
ment 

Incandescent lamps 
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Motor trucks_- 
Motor coaches 
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Laundry equipment 
Sewing machines. 
Vacuum cleaners 
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Small electric appliances 
Electric lamps 
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Taste IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product classes, 
stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959—Continued 


[1947-49 =100 unless otherwise indicated] 





Annual 
average 
Groupings | 


1959 





1959 | 1958 | Jan. | Mar. | Apr. May | June July 











ALL COMMODITIES OTHER THAN 
FARM AND FOODS—Continued 
FURNITURE AND OTHER HOUSE- 
HOLD DURABLES—Continued 
Other household durable goods 
Dinnerware 
Household glassware 
Glass containers_____......---- 
Silverware and plated ware----_- 
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Concrete products 
Building block 
Concrete pipe 
Ready mixed concrete (Jan. 1958 

= 100) 

Structural clay products 
Building brick.............-- .- 
Fire clay brick....... a tet 
RE ae ae ioe 
Clay sewer pipe 

Gypsum products 

Prepared asphalt roofing 

Other nonmetallic materials 
Building lime 
Insulation materials 
Asbestos cement shingles 
Bituminous binders (Jan. 
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Sporting and athletic goods _ 
Small arms and ammunition 
Manufactured animal f 
Grain byproduct feeds 
Vegetable cake and meal feeds__-_- 
Miscellaneous feedstuffs 
Notions and accessories_-__- 
Buttons and button blanks__-- __ 
Pins, fasteners, and similar no- | 
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Taste IV-3. Wholesale Price Indexes, by groups and subgroups of commodities and product classes, 
stage of processing, and durability of product, 1958 and 1959—-Continued 


(1947-49 = 100 unless otherwise indicated] 





Annual 
average 
Groupings’ 





1959 | 1958 





ai Meg ptt: 4 OTHER THAN | 
FARM FOODS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS—Con. 
Other miscellaneous products 
Caskets and morticians goods- -___ 
Matches 


Phonograph records... _. 
Fire extinguishers 


Stace or PRocessine 











Crude materials for further processing 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuels. 

Crude nonfood materials, except 
fuel, for manufacturing 

Crude nonfood materials, except 
fuel, for construction 

















88. 
110.1 
| 108.6 


139.2 
123.5 


123.1 
124.1 








Crude fuel for manufacturing in- 
dustries 

Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing 
industries 
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Intermediate materials, supplies and com- 3) 126.3 


127.8 
100.4 
.0} 104.5 


Intermediate materials and compo- 
nents for manufacturing 
Intermediate materials for food | 
manufacturing 
Intermediate materials for non- 
durable manufacturing 
Intermediate materials for du- 
rable manufacturing 
Components for manufacturing - - 
Materials and components for con- 
struction 


om 


a Se 





-6| 156.6 
| 150.6 


134.2 
105.6 


bo ak © & 


Processed fuels and lubricants for 
manufacturing industries 
Processed fuels and lubricants for 
nonmanufacturing industries - 
Containers, nonreturnable 
Supplies 
Supplies for manufacturing in- 
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> ou so @ &® & & 
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105.0 
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Supplies for nonmanufacturing 
industries 
Manufactured animal feeds_-. 
Other supplies 
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Finished goods goods nods to users, including 


raw foods and fuel) 
Consumer finished goods 
Consumer foods 
Consumer crude foods; 
Consumer processed foods_- 
Consumer other nondurable goods 
Consumer durable g 
Producer finished 
roducer finished goods for man- 
ufacturing industries 
Producer finished goods for non- 
manufacturing industries__-_--_- 
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Total durable goods ‘ f J | J 
Total nondurable goods -0} 106.4) 105. ’ d - 106.2, 105. -2| 105. 


J .5| 125. i .5| 125.8) 125.9] 125. 
-O| 144.0) 145. . . 146.6) 147. 7.3) 147. 
Nondurable manufactures .5| 109.2) 108.9) . -8} 109.4) 109. 
Total raw or slightly processed goods | .9| 101.6} 100.3) : : Y 9.5) 99. 98 
urable raw or slightly processed * a } 
asia itinienbetaietiamsinineideeninentickiitintnts } 114. 108.3) 113. 5.£ ‘ 109. 108. J 111. 
Nondurable lightly processed i 
—_.........- | 98.1) 101.2) 99. 3, 99.2) 100.1, 99.0 98.4) 97. 8 
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Nore: Figures presented in this table are final, and may differ slightly from data published earlier in other sources. 





V. Industrial Relations 


TABLE V-1. 


Estimated distribution of national and international unions, by industry and affiliation, 


1956 and 1958 





All unions 


Union affiliation 





Unaffiliated 





AFL-CIO | 





Industry 


Members ? 


Members? Members ? 





| 
| 
| 


| (in thou- 
sands) 


Percent 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Number | 
(in thou- | 
sands) 


Number 


Percent (in thou- | Percent 





1956 





All unions *___ 187 _ 8B, 104 | 


16,553 | 





Manufacturing---__._. 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining and quarrying 
Contract construction 
Transportation 
Telephone and telegraph 
E lectric and gas utilities 
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Finance and insurance____- i 
Service industries___- —_ 
Agriculture and fishir ‘Z-- nina 


and local 
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Qe nae 





Government: Federal, State, 
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All unions *___- 
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ood, beverages, and tobacco. _- 
Cc lothing, textiles, and leather products. - 
Furniture, lumber, wood products, a7 | 


paper 

Printing and publishing 

Petroleum, homeo, and rubber 

Stone, clay, a nd glass 

Metals, machinery, and equipment except 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining and quarrying 
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Trad 
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Nonmanufacturing (not classifiable) 
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1 These columns are nonadditive; many unions have membership in more 
than 1 industrial classification. 

2 Number of members computed by applying reported percentage figures 
to total membership, Soduding saibeaie outside continen United 
States. Total membership, moreover, may include retired and unemployed 
workers. Excludes members of eral labor unions and local industrial 
unions directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO, as well as members of unaffili- 
ated unions not interstate in scope. 


* 161 unions reported an estimated distribution of membership by indus- 
try. For 26 unions, the Bureau estimated industrial composition. For 2 
unions with a combined membership of 222,000, no estimates were made. 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 

5 148 unions reported an estimated distribution of membership by indus- 
try. For 38 unions, the Bureau estimated industrial composition. 
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TABLE V-2. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management dis- 
putes,' 1958 and 1959 





Number of stoppages Workers involved Man-days idle during 
in stoppages month or year 





Month and year | 
Beginning in In effect | Beginningin| In effect Percent of 
month or during | month or during Number estimated 
year month year month working time 


1958: Total_.-.. ad 3,694 
1959: Total_..... 3,708 


1959: January--_- 217 
February. _ 20 
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September. 
October... 
November.- 
December __ 


1 The data include all known work stoppages involving 6 or more workers and lasting a full day or shift 
or longer. Figures on workers involved and man-days idle cover al) workers made idle for as — as 1 shift 
in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effect 


on other establishments or industries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service 
shortages. 
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TABLE V-3. Work stoppages, by size of stoppage, 1958 and 1959 





1959 1958 





Stoppages beginning in year Man-days idle 
during year 
(all stoppages) 


Stoppages beginning in year during year 
Size of stoppage (num- (all stoppages) 
r of workers in- 
volved) 





| 
Man-days idle | 
| 


Workers involved 
| Number) Percent | Number | Percent | Number) Percent | l 
| | of total Percent of total | of total | | Percent | Percent 
Number | of total | | | Number | of total | Number of total 
| 
| 


| , i 
| Workers involved 














| 
o| 2 ,060 , C00} 100 .0 23 , 900 ,000) 100 


7,790| 
68; 200] 
111,000) 
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| 100 .0/69 ,000 , 000! 
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6 and under 20 119,000 
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250 and under 500 

500 and under 1,000 
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10,000 and over 
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TABLE V-4. Duration of work stoppages ending in 1958 ' and 1959 ! 





1959! 1958! 





Stoppages | Workers involved Man-daysidle | Stoppages 


Workers involved Man-days idle 
Duration (calendar days) 








' 
| i | | j 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent | Percent 


Number of total | Number | of total | Number | of total | Number! of total | Number | of total | Number | of total 
] 





: | | | | | | | | 
All periods 3,7 100.0) 1,910,000 100 .0 67 ,400 ,000 100.0; 3,632 -0} 1,990,000) 


9. 109 ,000 §.7| 9, 0. 418 > 

2 and less than 4 days } 3 ) ' 579) 9 
4 and less than 7 days 514) iT ~* é 8.7| ! 8) 548) 1 
7 and less than 15 days 5 B 13. 7; 1,620 000) \ 779) A 
15 and less than 30 days-_-_-_-| 23 5.6) 50, 13.1, 3,490,000) 5.2) 593) 3.3) 
2°3! 

7 

7 





129,000) 


30 and less than 60 days.__-__| : 55, | 13. 3 7,230, 000) 7) 446) 
60 and less than 90 days_--- : 5. j 6.5) 5,850,000 . 136 
90 days and over 23 5. 609,000 31.9 48,200 ,000 J 133) 


SCAwruoaall o 





1 The totals in this table differ from those in the other tables because these relate to stoppages ending during the year, including any idleness in these strikes 
im the yjrevious year. 


TABLE V-5. Major issues involved in work stoppages, 1958 and 1959 





1959 1958 





| 
Stoppages beginning in year Man-days idle | Stoppages beginning in year Man-days idle 
. during year (all during year _ 
Major issues j | stoppages) | stoppages 
| Workers involved Workers involved 
Percent | Percent | | 
Number of total Percent Percent | Number) of total | Percent | Percent 
Number | of total Number | of total | Number | of total Number | of total 

















ar | | 
All issues | 3,708, 100.0 1,880,000} 100.0.69,000,000} 100.0) 3,694) 100.0) 2,060,000}  100.0)23,900,000, 100.0 


Wages, hours, and supple- | | | } 
mentary benefits 1,872 50.5 1,320,000 70.5 61,200,000) ‘ 5 50.8! : 67 .2|18,300 ,000 76. 
Wage increase ' 1,209 32.6 924,000 49 .2,49, 100,000) lj J 47 .5)11,800 ,000 
Wage decrease i4 ‘ 1,650 Ae 86,100 m 7] K 3) 77,100) 
Wage increase, | | | 





51 33,600 .8| 695,000 
' | | 


2,510) -1) 44,300) 
Wage increase, pension | | 
and/or social insur- } } 


ance benefits . 167 ,000 -9| 7,030,000) ° } ‘ 9.6) 3,700,000 

Pension and or social | } 
insurance bene‘its...| 27 A 63 , 200} .4| 1,880,000 4] 2 6) = 188 ,000, 
8 134,000 .1| 2,390,000 ’ | -9} iy. -9| 2,330,000 





Union organization, wages, | a } 
hours, and supplemen- | | } 
tary benefits 1 ; 95,500 -1, 2,470,000 .6) J 1.6} 1,260,000) 
Recognition, wages, | | | | 
and/or hours_.-._- 2 = 17,900 ; .6) f : 7 .4| 284,000) 
Strengthening bargain- | i | | 
ing ition, wages, } | | ‘ } 
and/or hours | .é 2,280 ° ‘ ‘ 782 ,000) 
Union security, wages, | | } } i | | 
and/or hours ‘ 2.3 mee 4.0) 20, 2. ° 194,000) 
Discrimination, wages, and/ | | | | | | 
es eee Se eee PE ee ee | i * 1,080) 
Union organization 303 8. 58, 400) 3.1) 1,700,000) 2.5) 639, 000) 
Recognition 204 5 14,100 251,000) 4 
Strengthening bargain- | | | 
ing position 19 
Union security 55) 
Discrimination ; 


=. 


25, 100) 
11,800 
2,560 
4,850 
362 ,000) 
212,000) 
134,000 
12,800 
2,790 


. 190, 000) 


Other working conditions. _ _ 
Job security 
Shop conditions and 
policies 
Workload. 


wiwtom ate oom 
Whee we 


or Ge Gr Gr Gn 


2: 210,000) 
908 ,000 
224 000! 

53,400) 


32,000 ° 222,000 
8,990 64, 


tae sD oe 
bona 


Interunion or intraunion 
SE Teme: 
Sympathy 
Union rivalry * 
Jurisdiction ® co 
Union administration 7_| (*) 
Other_- ite . ae ee 
Not reported | } 6 . 3 5 i) 


600) 
42,400) 
115,000 


~COOeeR WON 


me OO 


~ 





1 This group includes the nationwide steel stoppage. In addition to the 3 Idleness in 1958 resulting from stoppage that began in 1957. 
demand by the United Steelworkers of America for wage and/or fringe 4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
benefit increases, the issues in the steel strike also included proposals by the 5 Includes disputes between unions of different affiliation such as those 


companies for changes in working rules. between unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO and nonaffiliates 
2 Issues such as retroactivity, holidays, vacations, job classification, 47 


. ‘ sate as 
rates, incentive standards, or other related matters unaccompanied b * Includes disputes between unions of the same affiliation. ‘ : 
proposals to efiect general changes in wage rates are included in this Bd 7 Includes disputes within a union over the administration of union affairs 
gory. Slightly less than a third of the stoppages in this group occurred over or regulations. 

piece pates or incentive standards. 
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TABLE V-6. Work stoppages, by industry group, 1958 and 1959 





1959 1958 





| Man-days idle during year 


Man-days idle during year 
(all stoppages) 


Sto — 
(all stoppages) oa 5 — 


| 
see beginning 
n year in year 


Industry group | 





Percent of 
estimated 
jtotal working 

| time 


Workers 
involved 


estimated 
total working 
time! 


Number involved Number 


| | 

Workers 
Number | 
| 


|— = 
2,060,000 | 23,900,000 | 
1,490,000 | 15,400,000 | 





Percent of | 
| 
| 
j 
} 


0.22 
0.39 
0.25 


All industries *#......... id. 





Manufacturing ? 





Primary metal industries 102 ,000 711,000 

Fabricated metal products, except ord- | 
nance, machinery, and — | | 
NE SE EEE ae 2 z , 150, = 56 | 147 ,000 

Ordnance and accessories 12,800 

Electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies 

Machinery, except electrical 

Transportation equipment 

Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture 


1,220,000 -46 
94,700 


,030,000 | 
, 760,000 
, 310,000 | 


102,000 
152,000 
551,000 


18,200 
13,800 
44,900 
6,370 | 


282 ,000 
254 ,000 
, 200,000 | 
111,000 | 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textile mill 
Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar ma- | 
terials 253, 152,000 | 
lone and leather products_._._..._-. ‘ 5, 3,3 .0: 7,720 
ood and kindred products ,720, d 76 60 , 600 661,000 
Tobacco manufactures ¢ a | 0% | 270 2,170 
Paper and allied products. | y 18,100 | 252,000 
——s publishing, and allied indus- 


Chena and allied products 
Petroleum refining and related indus- 





, 100,000 | 
78,900 


22,300 | 
20,300 | 


8,090 


324,000 
318,000 
141,000 
and miscellaneous plastics 
products 23,800 | 147, 
Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments; photographic and opti- 
cal goods; watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


1,930 ,000 


158 ,000 
179 ,000 


13,500,000 


14,300 
8,330 


574,000 





Nonmanufacturing ? 








65,700 | 4,010 

5,650,000 -2 38,600 

Contract construction b 4,120,000 326 ,000 

Wholesale and retail trade 3 1,570,000 57,000 | 

Finance, insurance, and real estate | 770 4,310 600 | , 560 (®) 

Transportation, communication, elec- | 
i 140,000 1,910,000 132,000 | 


tric, gas, and sanitary services. 19 7 
i _ 12,700 190 ,000 (5) 14,100 196, ® 
2,050 10,500 (°) 15 1,720 f (0) 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 











Government. 











level in the last 3 weeks of the month, but was diminished by 476,000 in the 
first week of the month, during which time the s' strike was in progress. 
If the percentage of time lost were calculated on the basis of ratio of time 


1 Man-days of employment in the primary metal industries group during 
the steel strike have been computed on the basis of average Lae pe pa 
throughout the affected months, rather than on the usual basis of employ- 


ment in the pay period ending nearest the 15th of each month. In July, 
employment in primary metals was 1,266,000 in the pay period ending the 
15th, and was presumed to be 778, 000 during the poe nw half of the month. 
In August, September, and October, the usual method was followed, i.e., 
employment as of the pay period ending nearest the 15th, was assumed to 
prevail throughout the month. In November, employment was 1,196,000 

in the pay period ending nearest the 15th, and was presumed to hold at this 


lost to time worked plus time lost, the percentages would have been 12.12 in 
primary metal industries and 1.33 in the manufacturing grou 

2 Stoppages extending into 2 or more industry groups have = counted 
in each industry group affected; workers foveal and man-days idle were 
allocated to the respective groups. 

+ Less than 0.005 percent. 

4 Excludes —— 

5 Not available. 
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TABLE V-7. Work stoppages, by State, 1958 and 1959 


1959 1958 








dle during year|  Stoppages beginning | Man-days idle during year 
in year } (all stoppages) 


Stoppages beginning oe i 
in year (all stoppages) 
| 4 | 
Percent of | 
imated | | Workers | 
Number involved Number total working; Number involved | Number 
| 














13,604 | 
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t wa gee extending across State lines have been counted in each State 2 Not available. 


affected; workers involved and man-days idle were allocated among the 


States. 
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VI. Output per Man-Hour and Unit-Hour Requirements 


TABLE VI-1. Indexes of employment, man-hours,’ real product, real product per man-hour, and hours 
paid and hours worked per dollar of real product, in total private economy, agricultural, 
nonagricultural, manufacturing, and nonmanufacturing sectors, 1947-59 

[1947-49 = 100] 
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| | 
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1 The series based on establishment data are based primarily on employ- 2 Preliminary. 
ment and hours data published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the series + Not available. 
based on labor-force data are based primarily on data obtained in connection 
with the Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census. In con- 
cept, the former series covers hours paid; the latter, hours worked. 

For discussion of differences in concept and coverage, as well as descrip- 
tion of the methods and sources used, see Trends in Output per Man-Hour 
in the Private Economy, 1909-1958 (BLS Bull. 1249, 1959). 


Norte: These indexes are based on the July 1960 revisions (in the Jul 
1960 issue of the Survey of Current Business) in output, and employ- 
ment data; some of the figures for 1957-59 differ slightly from those pre- 
viously published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TABLE VI-2. Comparisons of indexes of labor and nonlabor payments, prices, and output per man- 
hour in the private economy and the nonfarm sector, 1947-59 


{1947-49 = 100] 





Item 





Unit labor and nonlabor payments and prices— | 
Private nonfarm sector: 

1. Employee compensation per dollar of real product. -| 

2. Wages and salaries per dollar of real product 
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Real product per employee man-hour___.__-- 
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107.3 
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182.7 
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1176. 
108. 
168. 
1163. 
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197 .5 
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133 .6 
124.6 
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1 Preliminary. 
Sources: 

Line 1. Line 17 divided by line 15 or line 

Line 2. Line 18 divided by line 15 or line 22 divided by 

Line 3. Line 19 divided by line 15. 

Line 4. Line 16 divided by line 15. 

Line 5. Line 10 divided by line 13. 

Line 6. Line 11 divided by line 
line 24, 

Line 7. 
line 24. 

Line 8. Line 21 divided by line 24. 

Line 9. Line 22 divided by line 24. 

Line 10. The 1947-56 data from the Economic Report of the President, 
1960, table D-4, p. 159. Gross private product in 1954 prices. The 1957-58 
data from the Survey of Current Business, National Income Number, 
July 1960, table I-13. Derived by subtraction of general government 
product from the gross national product 

Line 11. The 1947-55 data from U.S. Income and Output, A Supple- 
ment to the Survey of Current Business, 1959, table VI-1. The 1956-59 
data from National Income Number, July 1960, table VI-1. Derived by 
subtracting compensation of general government employees from total 
compensation. Compensation includes employer's contribution to social 
security, private insurance and pension funds, compensation for injuries 
and a few other minor items of income in addition to wages and salaries. 

Line 12. Same source as line 11, table VI-2. Wages and salaries include 
paid vacations, holidays, sick leave, and other paid time off. Wages and 
salaries of employees of government enterprises are included in the data. 

Line 13. Estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Covers the hours 
worked Ay of persons in private industry, employees, proprietors, and 
and unpaid family workers in farm and nonfarm industries. Includes also 
the hours of employees of government enterprises. The man-hour estimates 


line 23 
line 2 


21 divided by 


14 and the resulting index divided by 


Line 12 divided by line 14 and the resulting index divided by 


554897—60——6 


are based on the BLS published series on employment and average weekly 
hours supplemented by national income and labor force data. 

Line 14. Estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Covers the hours 
worked or paid of employees in private farm and nonfarm industries. In- 
cludes the man-hours of employees of government enterprises, but excludes 
man-hours of proprietors and unpaid family workers. 

Line 15. Derived by subtracting the farm product in 1954 prices from 
the gross private product in 1954 prices, line 10 above. The 1947-55 farm 
product estimates from U.S. Income and Output, A Supplement to the 
Eovonr of Current Business, 1959, table I-15. The 1956-59 data from 
the Survey of Current Business, National Income Number, July 1960, 
table I-15. 

Line 16. The 1947-56 data from the Economic Report of the President, 
1960, table D-3, p. 158. The 1957-59 data from the Survey of Current 
Business, National Income Number, July 1960. Derived by subtracting 
farm product in current dollars, table I-15, and compensation of gener 
— employees, table I-12, from the gross national product, 
table I-1. 

Line 17. Derived by subtracting the farm compensation from the total 
private compensation, line 11 above. Same source as line 

Line 18. Derived by subtracting farm wages and salaries from total 
private wages and salaries, line 12 above. Same source as line 12. 

Line 19. Derived by subtracting compensation of nonfarm employees, 
line 17, from the nonfarm private product, line 16. Includes corporate profits, 
capital consumption allowances, indirect business taxes, net interest, income 
of unincorporated enterprises, net rental income, and miscellaneous pay- 
ments Gnaieding statistical discrepancy). 

Line 20. Estimated by the Bureau Tide Statistics. Covers man-hours 
worked or paid of all private nonfarm employees, including those employed 
by government enterprises. 

Line 21. Line 17 divided by line 20. 

Line 22. Line 18 divided by line 20. 

Line 23. Line 15 divided by line 20. 
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TABLE VI-8. Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, and unit labor re- 
quirements, 1947-59 


{1947 = 100] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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quirements, 1947-59—Continued 


[1947 = 100] 


Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, and unit labor re- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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quirements, 1947-59—Continued 
[1947 = 100] 


Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, and unit labor re- 
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TABLE VI-3. Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, and unit labor re- 
quirements, 1947-59—Continued 


[1947 = 100] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE VI-3. Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, and unit labor re- 
quirements, 1947-59—Continued 


[1947 =100] 
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TABLE VI-3. Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, and unit labor re- 
quirements, 1947-59—Continued 


[1947 = 100] 
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Indexes of output, employment, man-hours, output per man-hour, 


and unit labor re- 


quirements, 1947-59—Continued 


[1947 = 100] 
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All employees 
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worker 
man-hour 
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worker 
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worker 
man-hours 
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1 Represents production of Pennsylvania anthracite. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Represents output in terms of copper ore sold or treated. 

4 Represents output in terms of copper recovered from copper ore, old 
tailings, and precipitates. 

5 Represents output in terms of usable ore. kad 

* Represents output in terms of crude ore mined plus old tailings concen- 
trated in Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

7 Represents output in terms of recoverable lead and zinc content of lead 
and zinc ores plus old tailings processed in Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

* Class I railroads and Class I switching and terminal companies. 

* Corresponds to hourly basis employees as originally classified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

10 Represents hours worked for all employees plus constructive allowances 
for transportation (train and engine) personnel. : ; 

1 Represents service rendered in message units by domestic and inter- 
national telegraph carriers. 

2 Not available. ~ 

13 Does not include stemming and redrying. 

4 Represents man-days worked. 

15 Includes brick and hollow tile and sewer pipe industries. 

16 Covers blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 


Sources: 

All mining; and refining of copper, lead, and zinc—Output based on data 
from Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of Interior. Employment and hours 

sd on data from Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Railroad transportation—Based on data from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Telegraph c 
tions Commniasion. 

Canning, preserving, and freeting—Output based on data from National 
Canners Association; National Association of Frozen Food Packers; Western 
Canner and Packer; U.S. Department of the Interior; U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; U.S. Department of Commerce. Employment and hours based 
on data from Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce; and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Flour and other grain-mill products—Output based on data from Bureau 


1 





icati Based on data from the Federal Communica- 


of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. Employment and hours 
based on data from Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Beet sugar—Output based on data from the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Depertnent of Agriculture; and Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Employment and hours based on data from 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Confectionery—Output based on data from the Business and Defense 
Service Administration and Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Employment and hours based on data from Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Malt liquors and tobacco products—Output based on data from Internal 
Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department; and Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Employment and hours based on data from 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce; and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Hosiery—Output based on data from the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers; and Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Employment and hours data from Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Paper and pulp—Output based on data from Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Employment and hours based on data from 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Synthetic fibers—Output based on data from the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc.; and Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Employment and hours based on data from Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce; and Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Glass containers and clay construction products—Based on data from 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Hydraulic cement and coke industries group—Based on data from Bureau 
of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Basic steel—Output based on data from American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute; and Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. Employ- 
ment and hours based on data from Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce; and Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Primary emelting—Output based on data from Bureau of Mines, U.S. 
Department of the Interior; and Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Employment and hours based on data from Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce; and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 





VII. Work Injuries 


TABLE VII-1. Estimated number of disabling work injuries, by 
industry division and type of disability, 1958 and 1959 


All workers! t Employees only 


19592 | 1958 | 19592 | 19588 








Industry division and type of disability 





Total disabling injuries 1,820,000 | 1,510,000 


Agriculture ¢ 

Mining * 

Contract construction * 
Manufacturing ’7__.....-- 
Transportation *.______- 
Public utilities ¢ 





Finance, service, government, and miscel- 
laneous industries 


Agriculture ¢ 

Mining § 

Contract construction * 

Manufacturing ’ 

Transportation ® 

Public utilities ¢ 

Trade * ili jedeis 

Finance, service, government, and miscel- 
laneous industries 








} 

' 

| 

| 

Permanent impairments !° "!_____ 

Contract construction *_ 
Manufacturing 7... 4 + F 

Wende*.. 25......-45-. ows onal , | 

| 


Temporary-total disabilities " vadubs , 
Contract construction *______- > 208 , 200 
Manufacturing 7_______ . 372,600 
Trade * F ‘ i 356 , 200 











1 §ncludes proprietors, self-employed, and unpaid family workers, as well as employees, but excludes 
domestic service workers. 

* Preliminary. 

* Revised. 

* The total number of work injuries in agriculture is based on cross-section surveys by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1947 and 1948, with adjustments for changes in employment. These are considered 
to be minimum figures. Injuries experienced in performing chores are excluded, and there are some indica- 
tions of underreporting. 

§ Based largely on data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 

* Based on small sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

7 Based on comprehensive survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Based on small sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for certain segments and on data 
compiled from other sources for other ments of the industry. 

, Based on sample surveys, as indicated by footnotes 4 to 8, and on vital statistics reports. 

1° Includes approximately 1,300 to 1,500 permanent-total impairments each year. 

" Includes data for industries not shown separately. 
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TABLE VII-2. Injury rates, by industry, 1958, and injury-frequency rates, 1957 





Industry 


Number 
of 


employees 
reported ! 


Injury rate? 


Average days of disability 
per case 


Percent of disabling in- 
juries resulting in— * 





Frequency 





1958 


1957 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 
disa- 
bility 


Tempo- 
rary 
tal 


disa- 
bility 


| Perma- Tempo- 
nent 

Death | impair- 
ment 





MANUFACTURING 


produc 
peasy al small] game dressing 
and packing 

Dairy products 
Canning and preserv: 
Grain-mill products 

ery prod 
Sugar 


t su 
Qunbestionsey ¢ and related products... 
Beverages 
Bottled soft drinks 


Win 
Distilled liquors. 
Miscellaneous food products 


Tobacco manufactures 


Textile-mill products 
Cotton yarn and textiles 
—— other synthetic, and silk tex- 
ti 
Woolen and worsted textiles... --.-~- 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, and other floor cover- 


Hats (except cloth and millinery) - ont 
Cordage and twine 
Miscellaneous textile goods 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts ¢ 
Clothing, men’s and boys’ 
Clothing, women’s and Thildren’ 8 
Fur goods and miscellaneous ee, 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile prod- 


E10. 
Sawmills and planing mills ¢ 
Planing mi 
Sawmills 
Saw and planing mills, integrated _ 
Veneer mills 
Millwork and related products 
- and structural wood 


Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 


Furniture and fixtures ¢ 
Household furniture_-.........----- 
Household furniture, nonmetal_-- 
Metal household furniture 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office furniture 
Yood office furniture. 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_-_-- 


Paperboard containers and boxes 
Miscellaneous paper and allied prod- 


Printive. publishing, and allied industries - _| 


pers and periodicals 


inding and related me ee 7 


Feo ning § printing an 
See footnotes at end of table. 


publishing - 


9,499 ,943 








3,722 
1,194 

197 
2,331 





746 ,193 
154,348 


119,856 
19 ,463 


44, 493 


59,477 
47 ,817 


601 ,626 
245 ,406 


« 187, 827 
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TABLE VII-2. Injury rates, by industry, ' inj , Continued 





Injury rate? Average days of disability Percent of disabling in- 
per case * juries resulting in— * 
Mumhes one 





units i s nent rary nent 
i partial total impair- 
1958 1957 disa- disa- ment 


Industry | reporting 3 Frequency Perma- Tempo- Perma- 
bility 





Manvracturine—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products... .......-. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 

Plastics, except synthetic rubber. 

Synthetic rubber 

Synthetic fibers 

Explosives | 

Miscellaneous industrial organic 

chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap and related products | 
Paints, pigments, and related products 
Fertilizers | 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats- - _- 
Compressed and liquefied gases_ _ _-- 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied 
ME caddunnecundsipecenangail 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining ? 
Coke ovens’ 
Paving and roofing materials 14 "984 
Miscellaneous omnmetel of pone | 
and coal 2,453 


Rubber products 177 ,379 | 
Tires and inner tubes . 78,180 
Rubber footwear | 5 19,317 

79 ,882 

Leather and leather products___-- 198 ,580 
Leather tanning and finishing X 24,123 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. _| 6,245 
Footwear (except rubber). | k 137 ,819 | 
Miscellaneous leather products Q 30,393 


Stone, clay, and glass products 04: 287 ,821 | 
Glass and glass products : 105 , 205 | 
Cement ' " tsa 24,980 | 
Structural clay products | 53 46.551 
Pottery and related products 5% 30,394 | 
Concrete, gypsum, and mineral wool. -| f 31,255 
Lime 7-- 4 3,936 | 
Cut-stone and stone products j 5,439 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 

products d 40,061 | 


Primary metal industries 0: 851,932 
Blast furnaces and steel mills | 

Iron and steel foundries__._.......--| 
Gray-iron and malleable abana 
Steel foundries | 5 46, "930 
Nonfe rrous primary smelting and re- | 
fining ’ | 7 24 ,903 
Nonferrous secondary smelting and re- | 
fining 3,622 | 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloy- 
ing. --- 2 52,688 | 
Nonferrous foundries : 34,280 | 

Miscellaneous primary metal in justries| : 91,671 
Iron and steel forgings | , 36 ,374 | 

Wire drawing y 18,420 

Welded and heavy -riveted pipe.-- 17,773 
Cold-finished steel... _- 15,368 | 
Primary metal industries, not else- | 
where classified 3,736 | 


Fabricated metal products . 606 151 
Tin cans and other tinware......_._. 46,610 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware__ 90 634 

Cutlery and edge tools 14,315 | 
Handtools, files, and saws 7 20 , 688 
Hardware --- ; 55,631 
Heating and plumbing equipment. _. 78,499 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ sup- 
vlies _. 23 ,381 

oil burners, heating and cooking 
apparatus : 55,118 
Fabricated structural metal products__ »5 154,870 
Structural steel and ornamental 
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Metal doors, sash, frame, and trim 
Boiler-shop products 
Sheet-metal work 























14,198 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Injury rates, by industry, 1958, and injury-frequency rates, 1957—--Continued 





Industry 


| 


Injury rate? 


Average days of disability 
per case * 


Percent of disabling in- 
juries resulting in— * 





Number Number 
of | of 
reporting | employees 
units reported ! 


Frequency 


1958 1957 


| Perma- | Tempo- 
All | nent rary 
cases partial total 
| disa- disa- 
bility | bility 


impair- 
ment 





Manvracturine—Continued 


Fabricated metal products—Continued 
Fabricated wire products 
eae fabricated metal prod- 


Steel springs 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_-- 

Screw-machine products 

Fabricated metal products, not 
elsewhere classified 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors__- 
Construction and mining machinery --- 
Metalworking machinery 
—— industry machinery 
ood-products machinery 
Teste machinery 
Miscellaneous special-industry 
machinery 
General industrial machinery 
Pumps and compressors 
ay escalators, and convey- 





Sdeaskeal power-transmission 
equipment (except ball and | 
roller bearings) 

Miscellaneous general industrial 
machinery 

Commercial and household mac inary .| 
Miscellaneous machinery parts---- - - - 

Valves and fittings 

Fabricated pipe and fittings 

Ball and roller bearings 

Machine shops, general 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical industrial apparatus 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps (bu! 
a. 

Radios and r 


a pe 
ted products 





roducts, not elsewhere 


Blectriani 
classifi 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
anee vehicles, bodies, and trail- 


Aircraft parts. 
thins and boat iding and and repairing - - 
ip building and repairing------ 
t building and repairing - - --- 
equipment 
Miscellaneous transportation equip- 


Instruments and related products 

Scientific instruments 

Mechanical - “9am and controlling 
instrumen 

Medien a eenats and lenses 
edical instruments and supplies_ - _- 
Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic equipment and supplies _ 

Watches and clocks 


Miscellaneous manufacturi 
Jewelry, silverware, an 
Fabricated 
Brooms an 





Morticians’ goods 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Ordnance and accessories..............-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 





36 ,494 


996,415 | 
57/130 | 
116/600 
81,585 
139/507 
104,787 
19,485 
24,567 
60,735 
151,307 
39,416 | 


26,491 | 





28 ,073 
57 ,327 





19,676 | 
13,500 | 


1,375,083 | 
549,714 


318,120 
231,594 


7,766 
126 ,722 
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TABLE VII-2. Injury rates, by industry, 1958, and injury-frequency rates, 1957—-Continued 





Injury rate? Average days of disability Percent of disabling in- 
per case * 


| juries resulting in— * 





| 

| 
Number | Number 
of } of } 
Industry | reporting | employees Frequency Perma- | Tempo- | Perma- | Tempo- 

units reported ! Sev nent rary nent rary 
j i partial total Death | impair- total 
| 1958 | 1957 disa- disa- | ment disa- 
bility | bility bility 
| } 





NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining:’ j | 
Coal mines | 214,540 
Bituminous } 188 ,000 
Anthracite } 26 ,540 
Crude petroleum and natural gas ex- | 
traction 141, 538 
0 eS eee: See ’ 
Drilling- 
Production. --- 
Natural gasoline 
Metal mines 


O00 
moh 
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DANRORDNRNEDOwWO Boe 


SesESes ShS 


wWwUwWOwWaine 


Qwec 


Gold-silver 
Gold-placer 
Miscellaneous metals 
Oredressing (mills and auxiliaries) _. 
Iron... i 
Copper - 
Lead-zine a 
Gold-silver _ - FA 
Miscellaneous metals - 
Quarries 
Cement (exc eluding mills) - 
Limestone. 
Marble. 
Granite “ 
Traprock.._.. 
Slate 
Sandstone- ° 
Miscellaneous stone - 
Sand and gravel 
Nonmetal mines 
Nonmetal mills 779 28 ,873 





ne rm 
TORNOWONAWH OND 


Contract construction | 253 ,169 
Genera! building contractors 76,189 
Highway and street construction 37 ,642 
Heavy construction, except highway 

street 42 ,679 
Special-trade contractors é , 66 96 ,659 
Plumbing, heating, and air condi- 
tioning ‘ 21,884 
Painting, paperhanging, and deco- 
rating 23 5,745 
Electrical work 14,297 
Masonry, stonework, tile setting, 
and plastering 13 ,630 
Roofing and sheet metal work. -- 2 7,853 
Structural steel erection and | 
ornamental ironwork 8,118 | 
Miscellaneous special-trade con- 


Dn Hominmivnis 


OD 


© 
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25,132 | 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Local and interurban railways and bus 
lines * 


Other local transit systems 
Trucking and warehousing 

Trucking, local and long distance. 

Warehousing and storage... -_-- 
Telephone communication....~-. ~~~. 
Electric and gas utilities * 

x beste light and power 


bles tric and gas combined_..._-- 
Water supply utilities * 
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Wholesale and retail trade. ____- eae : 
Wholesale trade 
Lumber and other building materials 

dealers___. 


SS BaKuUrUwmodo? 


Be 
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nN 


Department stores... .........- 
Variety stores 12,177 
Miscellaneous general merchan- 


eawan oO 


dise 12,291 
Retail, food (except dairy products) _- 40,260 
Wholesale and retail dairy products... y 89 , 249 
Automotive dealers and gasoline serv- 

ice stations 

Retail, apparel and accessories__-- 
Eating and drinking places 
Miscellaneous retail stores 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Injury rates, by industry, 1958, and injury-frequency rates, 1957—-Continued 





| 


Injury rate? 


Percent of disabling in- 
juries resulting in—* 


Average days of disability 
per case * 





Number | Number 
of of 


Industry reporting | employees 


units reported ! 


Frequency 


1958 1957 } disa- disa- 


Perma- | Tempo- 
All nent rary 
cases partial total 


Tempo- 
| Perma- rary 
Death | nent total 
impair- disa- 
bility bility ment 








NoONMANUFACTURING—Continued 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and other financial agencies_ -- 


Services: 


Laundries and dry cleaning-....-.-.-- 
Laundries 
Laundries with dry cleaning 
Dry cleaning 
Miscellaneous business services 
Automobile repair shops and garages - - 
Miscellaneous repair services 
Radio broadcasting and television-_- -- 
Motion pictures and other amuse- 
ments 
Hospitals * 
Colleges * 


= 


mee a 
NOOO PONOONONE 


Government, State and local: 
Local transit systems 
Electric and gas utilities 
Water supply utilities 
Sanitation departments 
Sewer departments 
Elementary and secondary schools-_-_-_ 





34,741 
27 ,472 
Government, Federal: All establishments ¢ *| |2 388,616 
Department of State | 009 
Department of the Treasury --------- 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy.._......-_- 
Department of the Air Force - -----_-- 
Post Office Department--_-.-.-.-.-.-- 
Department of Justice__........_--_- 
Department of the Interior_.._---.-- 
Department of Agriculture_.-__.--.-- 
Department of Commerce-_-_-. 
Department of Labor.........-. emai 
Department of Health, Education, | 
el i cencings 
Atomic Energy Commission. -------- 
General Accounting Office_.........- 
General Services Administration - - - -- 
Government Printing Office-_-.-_...-- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency -- 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
CO Sa 
Selective Service System. -.-_-...---.-- 
Tennessee Valley Authority... ---..-- 
Veterans Administration 
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1 Data were obtained by mail questionnaires sent to employers in each 
industry. The figures shown are the total number of employees in the report- 
ing establishments. The data reported relate to all classes of employees— 
production, operating, and related workers; construction workers; sales, 
service, and delivery workers; technical and professional; office and clerical; 
administrative and supervisory, and all other personnel. Self-employed 
persons, however, were not included. Rates designated as having been 
compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior, include 

e experience of workers engaged in production, development, maintenance 
and repair work, and supervisory and technical personne! at the operation, 
but exclude office personnel and employees in stores or affiliated operations 
not directly connected with mining or refining operations. Working propri- 
etors were included. Mining data include Alaska as well as the other States. 
Data for Federal Government establishments were compiled from records 
of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation and represent the experience of 
all Federal civilian employees. 

2 These data were compiled according to the American Standard Method 
of Recording and Measuring Work Injury Experience, approved by the 
American Standards Association in 1954. 

The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million emmployee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is any 
injury occuring in the course of and arising out of employment, which (a) 
results in death or in permanent physical impairment, or (b) makes the 
injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly established job 
which is open and available to him, throughout the hours corresponding to 

is regular shift on any 1 or more days after the day of injury (including 
Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term “‘injury”’ includes occupa- 
tional disease. 


The severity rate is the average number of days of disability resulting 
from work injuries, for each million employee-hours worked. The computa- 
tion of days of disability includes standard time charges for deaths and 
permauent ‘a :pairments—6,000 days for deaths and permanent-total im- 
pairmezis and variable charges for permanent-partial impairments based 
0D estimated proportional loss of working efficiency. 

Injury rates for the manufacturing groups and for the construction and 
trade divisions were computed from the rates of component individual 
industries, applying weights based on estimated total employment in each 
industry. In some nonmanufacturing divisions, data were not available for 
all industries; therefore, the division averages were not computed. 

Based on reports which furnished details regarding nature of injury and 
days of disability. 

‘ Includes data for industries or activities not shown separately. 

5 Revised. 

* Includes permanent-total impairments. 

7™Compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 
Rates for 1958 preliminary; 1957 final. 

8 Publicly owned and operated utilities or facilities are included under 
Government. 

* Compiled by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Military personnel not included. 


Nore: Dashes indicate data not available or insufficient data to warrant 
presentation of rate. 
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Appendix 


This appendix gives a brief guide to the availability of in- 
formation compiled in the various Bureau of Labor Statistics 
programs. 

Reports on many of the programs are issued in the form of 
press releases and/or more detailed reports which are dis- 
tributed free on Bureau mailing lists. These lists are identified 
in the accompanying table. All of the major statistical series 
are also published regularly in the Monthly Labor Review 
(by subscription, $6.25 a year in the United States). In addi- 
tion, the labor force, employment, and earnings series are 
available in full detail in Employment and Earnings (by 
subscription, $3.50 a year, domestic). The full results of re- 
curring surveys that are conducted annually or less fre- 
quently as well as of special, one-time surveys usually appear 


18 Oliver St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


341 9th Ave. . 
New York 1, N.Y. 


105 West Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Til. 


in BLS Bulletins, which are for sale, or BLS Reports, which 
are free on request. Summaries of these surveys typically are 
published in the Monthly Labor Review. 

Sale publications may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., or from any of the Bureau’s regional offices by 
sending a check or money order payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Publications that are distributed on mailing 
lists may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
Other free items are available upon request to the Washington 
office or any of the Bureau’s regional offices, at the addresses 
listed below: 


1371 Peachtree St. NE. 630 Sansome St. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Mailing Lists of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Washington Office 


Number 
56 

131 
135 


Announcement of Publications for Sale 
Subject Index to BLS Publications _ - 


Retail Food Prices by Cities 
Consumer Price Index Detailed Report 


65 
66a-—2 
66a—4 
80—c 
312 
320 
66a-1 
66a-5 
WP 
Ws 


Retail Prices and Indexes of Fuels and Electricity 


Consumer Price Index Press Release- 
Wholesale Price Index Press Release 


Wholesale Price Index Press Release _--- 
Daily Indexes and Spot Market Prices - - - 


82 
311 
138 
66a-7 
328 


The Monthly Report on the Labor Force 
Net Spendable Earnings Press Release _ __ - 


Current Wage Developments - - -- -- 
Union Wage Scales, Building Trades 


317 
318 
Work Injuries_- 


Productivity __ - - 
Work Stoppages 


117 


Subject 


Announcement of Reports on Wages and Industrial Relations__- 


Department Store Inventory Price Indexes - - - - --- - 


Price Indexes for Selected Items and Groups—Consumer Price Index _ - 


Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes Detailed Report -_- 


Special Labor Force Reports (reprinted from Monthly Labor Review with additional data) 


Labor Turnover Rates___...._.----- specbieupemesieee 
State and Local Government Employment and Payrolls- 


Brief Summaries of Occupational Outlook Reports__- 


Labor Developments Abroad___--- 
Foreign Labor Information _ - 


Frequency 
_.... Occasional 
Occasional 

_ Monthly 


._ Monthly 
. Monthly 
Semiannual 
Monthly 
. Quarterly 
Monthly 
_ Weekly 
... Monthly 
_ Monthly 
Weekly 


. Occasional 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 


Monthly 
Quarterly 


Quarterly 
Occasional 
. Monthly 
Occasional 
Monthly 
Occasional 
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